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Saint Paul hath furnished us with so rich a variety of moral 
and spiritual precepts, subordinate to the general laws of piety 
and virtue, that out of them might well be compiled a body of 
£thics, or system of precepts de <ifficUs, in truth and completeness 
iar excelling those which any philosophy hath been able to devise 
or deliver. Da. Baekow. 
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PREFACE. 



It is vith no little diffidence that the Writer of the 
following pages ventures to submit them to the 
public eye. She comes ^^ in weakness and in fear, 
and in much trembling.*' She is fully aware Uiat 
whoever pretends to institute an enquiry into the 
character, and especially into the Writings, of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, in a manner at all ade* 
quate to the dignity and excellence of both, should 
possess many and high requisites to which she 
can make out no fair title. It would, however, be 
entirely superfluous to insist on her incompetency 
to the proper execution of such a work, on her 
deficiencies in ancient learning. Biblical criticism, 
and deep theological knowledge; because the 
sagacity of the reader would not fail to be before* 
hand with her avowal in detecting them. It may, 
however, serve as some apology for the boldness of 
the present undertaking, that these little volumes 
are not of a critical but of a practical nature. 

On the doctrinal portion, more especially, of 
Saint Paul's Epistles, such a multitude of ad- 
mirable discourses have been composed, thut to 
have attempted to add to their number without 
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reaching their excellence, would have been as unne- 
cessary as it might have been presumptuous. On the 
practical part also, much has been ably and usefully 
writteni dissertations, commentaries, treatises, and 
sermons, however, though of superior merit, have 
not worn out the subject; and elucidations of his 
writings, whether they relate to doctrine or to 
practice, cannot, in any point of view, be under- 
taken without exhibiting new proofs of those 
inestimable treasures they contain. They are a 
golden mine, in which the diligent workman, the 
deeper he digs, the more he will discover; the 
farther he examines, the more he will find. Rich 
veins, hitherto unheeded, will overpay his labours, 
will continue to pour out upon him their fresh 
abundance of precious ore. Even the present ex- 
plorer, who had no skill to penetrate his depths, 
has been sometimes surprised at the opulence 
which lay upon the surface, and of which she had 
not before, perhaps, fully estimated the value. 

There are, it is true, passages in the works of 
this great Apostle, (but they are of rare occurence, 
and bear no proportion to such as are obvious,) 
which have been interpreted in a different and 
even contradictory manner by men, who, agreeing 
in the grand essentials of Christianity, may be 
allowed to differ on a few abstruse points, without 
any impeachment •of the piety on either side. If 
one must be mistaken, both may be sincere. If 
either be wrong, both doubtless desire to be right* 
and, happily for mankind, we shall all be ulti- 
mately tried by a Judge, who is a searcher of the 
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dioughts and intents of the heart ; in whose sight 
the reciprocal exercise of Christian charity may be 
more acceptable than that entire uniformity of senti- 
ment which would supersede the occasion of its ex- 
ercise. ** What I know not, teach Thou me,'* is 
a petition which even the wisest are not too wise 
to ofier ; and they who have preferred it with the 
roost eflfect are, of all others, the persons who will 
judge the most tenderly of the different views, or 
unintentional misconceptions, of the opposite party. 

That conquest in debate over a Christian adver- 
sary, which is achieved at the expense of the 
Christian temper, will always be dearly purchased ; 
and though a triumph so obtained may discomfit 
the opponent, it will afford no moral triumph to 
the conqueror. 

Waving, therefore, both from disinclination and 
inability, whatever passages may be considered as 
controversial, the Writer has confined herself to 
endeavour, though it must be confessed, imper- 
fectly and superficially, to bring forward Saint 
Paul's character as a model for our general imita- 
tion, and his practical writings as a storehouse for 
oar general instruction, avoiding whatever might 
be considered as a ground for the discussion of 
any point not immediately tending to practical 
utility. 

It may be objected to her plan, that it is not 
reasonable to propose for general imitation a 
character so highly gifled, so peculiarly circum- 
stanced, — an inspired Apostle, — a devoted Mar- 
tyr. But it is the principal design of these pages, — 



a dmgii wliicli it may be thought b too frequently 
avowed in themy — to »how that our common 
actions are to be performed, and our common 
triaU KUtttainedy in vomewliat of the Name spirit and 
temper with thofic liigh duties and those unparalleled 
iufferings to wliich Saint Paul was called out; and 
that every Christian^ in his measure and degree^ 
should exhibit somewhat of the dispositions incul- 
cated by that religion of which the Apostle Paul 
was the brightest human examplei as well as the 
most illustrious human teacher. 

The Writer is persuaded that many read the 
Epistles of Saint Paul with deep reverence for the 
station they hold in the Inspired Oracles, without 
considering that they are at the same time su- 
premely excellent for their une({ualled applicable- 
ness to life and manners; that many, while they 
highly respect the Writer, think him too high for 
ordinary use. It has, therefore, been her particu- 
lar object in the present Work, not, indeed, to 
diminish the dignity of the Apostle, but to dimin- 
ish, in one sense, the distance at which we are apt 
to hold so exalted a model; to draw him into a more 
intimate connection with ourselves; to let him 
down, as it were, not to our level, but to our 
familiarity. To induce us to resort to him, not 
only on the great demands and trying occurrences 
of life, but to bring both the writings and the 
conduct of this 'distinguished Saint to mix with 
our common concerns, to incorporate the doctrines 
which he teaches, the principles which he exhibits, 
and the precepts which he enjoins, into our ordi- 
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nary liabits, into our efciT-dajr pmtdet; ft» 
sider bim not only as the Wiiter wlio has the 
mofit ably and socoessfiilly oniblded the sabiime 
trnths of our Diviiie reUgioii, and as the Instractor 
who has sapplied us vith the noUest srstem of 
the higher ethks, bot who has even ooodesoended 
toeHend his code to the moie minme ciigaMi e s 
and relations of familiar life. 

It will, perhaps, be objected to the Writer of 
these pages, that she has dbown too little method 
in her distribution of the parts of her subject, and 
too litde system in her arrangement of the whole; 
that she has expatiated too largely on some points, 
passed over others too sli^tly, and left many un- 
noticed ; that she has exhibited no history of the 
life, and observed no regular order in her reference 
to the actions, of the Apostle. She can return no 
answer to these anticipated charges, but that, as 
she jiever aspired to the dignity of an Expositor, 
so she never meant to enter into the details of the 
Biographer. 

Formed as they are upon the most extensive 
views of the nature of man, it is no wonder that 
the Writings of Saint Paul have been read with the 
same degree of interest by Christians of every name, 
age, and nation: the principles they contain are, 
in good truth, absolute and universal ; and whilst 
this circumstance renders them of general obliga- 
tion, it enables us, even in the remotest gener- 
ation, to judge of the skilfulness of his addresses 
to the understanding, and to feel the aptitude of 
his appeals to the heart. 
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To the candour of the reader, — a candour 
ivhtcb, though, perhaps, she has too frequently 
tried, and too long solicited, she has, however, 
never yet failed to experience, — she commits thb 
little Work, If it should set one human being on 
the consideration of objects hitherto neglected, 
she will account that single circumstance success ; 
<— nay, she will be reconciled even to failure, if 
that failure should stimulate some more enlight- 
ened mind, some more powerful pen, to supply, in 
a future work on the same subject, the deficiencies 
of which she has been guilty, to rectify the errors 
which she may have committed, to rescue the cause 
which she may have injured. 

Barley WtHfd, 
Januari/ 20. IH\5» 
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CHAP. I. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS ON THE MORALITY OF 
PAGANISM, SHOWING THE NECESSITY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN REVELATION. 

It cannot, we presume, be thought foreign to 
oar purpose to introduce an Essay on the Cha- 
racter and Practical Writings of St. Paul, with 
a brief retrospect of the moral condition of the 
Gentile nations at that period when the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles first published Chris- 
tianity among them. 

The morality of a people necessarily partakes 
of the nature of their theology ; and in propor- 
tion as it is founded on the knowledge of the 
true God, in such proportion it tends to improve 
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2 MORALITY OF PAGANISM. 

the conduct of man. The meanest Christian 
believer has here an advantage over the most 
enlightened heathen philosopher; for as what 
he knows of the nature of God arises chiefly 
from what he knows of Christ, and entirely 
from what is revealed in Scripture, he gains 
from those divine sources more clear and dis- 
tinct views of the Deity than unassisted reason 
could ever attain ; and of consequence, more 
coiTect ideas of what is required of himself, both 
with respect to God and man. His ideas may 
be mean in their expression, compared with the 
splendid language of the sages of antiquity ; but 
the cause of the superiority of his conceptions is 
obvious. While they go about to establish 
their own wisdom, he submits to the wisdom of 
God, as he finds it in his word* What in- 
adequate views must the wisest pagans, though 
<< they felt after him," have entertained of Deity, 
who could at best only contemplate him in his 
attributes of power and beneficence, whilst their 
highest unassisted flights could never reach the 
remotest conception of that incomprehensible 
blessing, the union of his justice and mercy in 
the redemption of the world by his Son — a 
blessing familiar and intelligible to the most 
illiterate Christian. 

The religion of the heathens was so deplor- 
ably bad in its principle, that it is no wonder if 
their practice was proportionally corrupt. 
^^ Those just measures of right and wronj^" 
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says Locke, ^^ which necessity bad introducedi 
which the civil laws prescribed, or philosophy 
recommended, stood not en their true found' 
ation," They served, indeed, to tie society 
together, and by these bands and ligaments pro- 
moted order and convenience : but there was no 
Divine command to make them respected ; and 
there will naturally be little reverence for a laW| 
where the legislator is not reverenced, much 
less where he is not recognised. There will 
also be little obedience to a law without 
sanctions, where neither penalty is feared, nor 
reward expected. 

Previous to the establishment of Christianity, 
philosophy had attained to its utmost perfection, 
and had shown how low was its highest standard. 
It had completely betrayed its inability to effect 
a revolution in the minds of men. ^^ Human 
reason," says the same great authority above 
quoted, ^^ never yet, from unquestionable prin-* 
ciples or clear deductions, made out an entire 
body of the law of nature. If a collection 
could be made of all the moral precepts in the 
pagan world, many of which may be found in 
the Christian religion, that would not at all 
hinder, but that the world still stood as much 
in need of our Saviour, and of the morality h^ 
taught." The law of the New Testament re- 
commends itself to our regard by its excellence, 
and to our obedience by the authority of the 
Lawgiver. Christianity, therefore, presenjts not 
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oliIt iLe LiirLert pcrfccskjo, bat the sorest 

la a Uiultitudfc of ibe ix^bSe sentences and 
bcauufu] Mjihiai^nA of masj of the heathen 
writtTik, tLere wa*, indeed, a strcpog tone of mora- 
lity. But tlie^ But M3iiiiD€33l59 Dot flowiDg from 
any perexmiiJ M/uroe, Liid i^eldoin any powerful 
effect on cofiduct. Our great poet has noticed 
this diMx^rdanoe between principle and practice 
in bi« dialogue between two great and Tirtooos 
Roinansi* — Ca^Mus, who dL^beliered a fbture 
slate, reproves Brulus for the inconsistency be- 
tween his desponding temper and the doctrines 
of his own SCcmc school : — 

You wake do afe of your philo90|ib j. 
If jou pve way to accideotal erilt. 

Many of their works, in almost erery species 
of literature, exhibit such perfection as to stretdi 
the capacity of the reader, while they kindle his 
admiration, and invest, with no inconsiderable 
reputation, him who is able to seize their mean- 
ing, and to taste their beauties ; so that an able 
critic of their writings almost ranks widi him 
who excels in original composition. In like 
manner the lives of their great men abound in 
splendid sayings, as well as heroic virtues, to 
such a degree, as to exalt our idea of the human 
intellect, and, in single instances, of the human 
character* We say, in single instances, for their 
idea of a perfect character wanted consistency, 
wanted completeness. It had many constitnent 
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parts, bat there was no XDhole which comprised 
theuL The moral fractions made up no intq^U 
The Tirtuous man thought it no derogation from 
his Ttrtue to be selfish, the conqueror to be 
revengeful, the philosopher to be arrogant, the 
injared to be unforgiving : forbearance was 
cowardice, humility was baseness, meekness was 
pusillanimity. Not only their justice was stained 
with cruelty, but the most cruel acts of injustice 
were the road to a popularity which immortal- 
ised the perpetrator. The good man was his 
own centre. Their virtues wanted to be drawn 
out of tliemselves, and this could not be the case. 
As their goodness did not arise from any know- 
ledge, so it could not spring from any imitation 
of the Divine perfections. That inspiring prin- 
ciple, the lave ofGoS^ the vital spark of all reli- 
gion, was a motive of which they had not so 
much as heard ; and if they had, it was a feeling 
which it would have been impossible for them to 
cherish, since some of the best of their deities 
were as bad as the worst of themselves. 

When the history of their own religion con- 
tained little more than the quarrels and the 
intrigues of these deities, could we expect that 
the practice of the people would be much better, 
or more consistent than their belief? If the 
divinities were at once holy and profligate, shall 
we wonder if the adoration was at once devout 
and hnpure ? The worshipper could not commit 
a crime but he might vindicate it by the example 
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6 MORALITY OF PAGANISM. 

of some deity ; he could not gratify a sinful ap- 
petite of which his religion did not furnish a 
justification. 

Besides this, all their scattered documents of 
virtue could never make up a body of morals. 
They wanted a connecting tie. The doctrines 
of one school were at variance with those of 
another. Even if they could have united their 
opinions, and selected the best from each sect, so 
as to have patched up a code, still the disciples 
of one sect would not have submitted to the 
leader of another, the system would have wanted 
a head, or the head would have wanted autho- 
rity, and the code would have wanted sanctions. 

And as there was no governing system, so 
there was no universal rule of morals, for mo- 
rality was different in different places. In some 
countries people thought it no more a crime to 
expose their own children than in others to 
adopt those of their neighbour. The Persians 
were not looked upon as the worst moralists for 
marrying their mothers, nor the Hyrcanians for 
not marrying at all, nor the Sogdians for mur- 
dering their parents, nor the Scythians for eat- 
ing their dead.* 

The best writers seldom made use of argu- 
ments drawn from future blessedness to enforce 
their moral instruction. Excellently as they dis- 
coursed on the beauty of virtue, their disquisitions 
generally seemed to want a motive and an end. 

* Plutarch relates, that Alexander, after conquering 
theie countries, had reformed some of their evil habits* 
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—Did not such a state of cooifortless ignorance^ 
of spiritual degradation, of moral depravity, em* 
phatiGaQy call for a religion which should ** bring 
life and immortality to iight?" Did it not im- 
pemtiyely require that l^irit which should 
** reprove the world of sin, of righteousness, and 
of judgment ?" Did it not pant for the know* 
kdge of that '* blood of Christ which cleanseth 
from all sin ?" 

Even those fine theorists who have left us 
beautiful reflections on the Divinity, have be* 
queathed no rule for his worship, no direction 
for his service, no injunctions to obey him : they 
have given us little encouragement to virtue, and 
no alleviation to sorrow, but the impracticable 
injunction, not to feel it. The eight short bea- 
titudes in the 5th of Saint Matthew 9onvey, not 
only more promises to virtue, and more consola- 
tion to sufferers, but more appropriate promise 
to the individual grace^ more specific comfort to 
the specific suffering, than are to be found in aU 
the ancient tomes of moral discipline. 

Those who were invested with a sacred cha- 
racter, and who delivered the pretended sense 
fif the Oracles, talked much of the gods, but 
said little of goodness ; while the philosophers 
who, though they were professors of wisdom, 
were, not genersdly to the vulgar, teachers of 
morals, seldom gave the Deity a place in their 
ethics. Between these conflicting instructors 
the people stood litde chance of acquiring any 
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jast notions of moral rectitade. They were, in- 
deed, under a necessity of attending the worship 
of the temples, they believed that the neglect of 
this duty would offend the gods ; but in their 
attendance they were taught neither that purity 
of heart, nor that practical virtue, which might 
have been supposed likely to please them. ' The 
philosophers, if they were disposed to give the 
people some rules of duty, were over-matched 
by the priests, who knew that they should gratify 
them more by omitting what they so little 
relished. As to the people themselves, they did 
not desire to be better than the priests wished to 
make them. They found processions pleasanter 
than prayers, ceremonies cheaper than duties, 
and sacrifices easier than self-denials, with the 
additional recommendation, that the one made 
amends for the want of the other.* 

When a violent plague raged in Rome, the 
method they took for appeasing the deities, and 
putting a stop to the distemper, was the estab- 
lishment of a theatre and the introduction of 
plays. The plague, however, having no dra- 
matic taste, continued to rage. But neither the 
piety nor ingenuity of the suppliants was ex- 
hausted. A nail driven into the Temple of 
Jupiter was found to be a more promising expe- 
dient. But the gods, being as hard as the 
metal of which the expiation was made, were no 

* See Locke on the Reasonablenew of Christianity. 
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more moved by tbe nail, than the plague had 
been by the theatrical exhibition; though the 
event was thought of sufficient importance for 
the creation of a Dictator ! — What progress 
bad reason, to say nothing of religion, made in 
the first metropolis in the world, when a nail or 
a play was thought a rational expedient for pa- 
cifying the gods and stopping the pestilence? 
Nor does reason, mere human reason, seem to 
have grown wiser in her old age. During the 
late attempt to establish heathenism in a neigh- 
bouring country, does it not look as if tlie thirty 
theatres which were opened every night in its 
capital in the early part of the Revolution had 
been intended, in imitation of the Romans, 
whose religion, titles, and offices the French 
affected to adopt, as a nightly expiation to the 
Goddess of Reason for the cruelties and carnage 
of the day ? 

Whatever conjectural notions some of the 
wise might entertain of a future state, the peo- 
ple at large could only acquire the vague and 
comfortless ideas of it, wliich might be picked 
up from the poets. This indefinite belief, im- 
mersed in fable, and degraded by the grossest 
superstition, added as little to the piety as to 
the happiness of mankind. The intimations of 
their Tartarus, and their Elysian fields, were 
so connected with fictions, as to convey to the 
mind no other impression, but that they were 
fictions themselves. Such uncertain glimmer- 
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ings of such a futurity could afford neither 
warning nor encouragement, neither cheerful 
hope nor salutary fear* They might amuse 
the mind, but never could influence the conduct 
They might gratify the imagination, but could 
not communicate ^ a hope full of immortality/' 
They neither animated the pious, nor succoured 
the tempted, nor supported the afflicted, nor 
cheered the dying. 

The study of their mythology could carry 
with it nothing but corruption. It intended 
neither to bring glory to God, nor peace and 
good will, much less salvation, to men. It was 
invented to embellish the fabulous periods of 
their history, to flatter illustrious families, by 
celebrating the human exploits of their deified 
progenitors; and thus to give an additional 
and national interest to their bewitching fables* 
What a system did those countries uphold, 
when the more probable way to make the peo- 
ple virtuous, was to keep them ignorant of re- 
ligion I — when the best way to teach them their 
duty to man, was to keep their deities out of 
sight I 

It is, indeed, but justice to acknowledge, that 
most of the different schools of philosophy held 
some one great truth. Aristotle maintained 
the existence of a First Cause ; Cicero, in op- 
position to the disciples of Epicurus, acknow- 
ledged a superintending Providence. Many of 
the Stoics were of opinion, that the consumma- 
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tion of all things would be effected by fire. Yet 
every philosopher, however rational in many 
parts of his system, not only adopted some ab- 
surdity himself, but wove it into his code* One 
believed that the soul was only a vapour, which 
was transmuted from body to body, and was to 
expiate, in the shape of a brute, the sins it had 
committed under that of a man. Another af- 
firmed that the soul was a material substance, 
and that matter was endowed with the faculties 
of thought and reason. . Others imagined every 
star to be a god. Some denied not only a su- 
perintending, but a creating Providence; in- 
sisting that the world was made, without any 
plan or contrivance, by a fortuitous concourse 
of certain particles of matter; and that the 
members of the human body were not framed 
for the several purposes to which they have 
been accidentally applied. One afiirmed the 
eternity of the world ; another, that we can be 
certain of nothing, — that even our own exist- 
ence is doubtful. 

A religion so absurd, which had no basis 
even in probability, and no attraction but what 
it borrowed from a preposterous fancy, could 
not satisfy the deep-thinking philosopher ; — a 
philosophy abstruse and metaphysical was not 
sufficiently accommodated to general use to suit 
the people. Lactantius, on the authority of 
Plato, relates, that Socrates declared there was 
no such thing as human wisdom. In short. 
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all were dissatisfied. The wise had a vague 
desire for a religion which comprehended great 
objects, and had noble ends in view. The 
people stood in need of a religion which should 
bring relief to human wants, and consolation to 
human miseries. They wanted a simple way, 
proportioned to their comprehension ; a short 
way, proportioned to their leisure ; a living way, 
which should give light to the conscience and 
support to the mind; a way founded, not on 
speculation, but evidence, which should carry 
conversion to the heart as well as conviction to 
the understanding. Such a religion God was 
preparing for them in the Gospel of his Son. 
Christianity was calculated to supply the exi- 
gencies both of the Greeks and of the barba- 
rians ; but the former, though they more readily 
acknowledged their want, more slowly welcomed 
the relief; while the latter, though they less felt 
the one, more willingly accepted the other. 

Alexander, though he had the magnanimity, 
to declare to his illustrious preceptor, that he 
had rather excel in knowledge than in pow6r, 
yet blamed him for divulging to the world those 
secrets in learning which he wished to confine 
exclusively to themselves. How would he have 
been offended with the Christian philosophy, 
which, though it has mysteries for all, has no 
secrets for any I How would he have been of* 
fended with that bright hope of glory, which 
would have displayed itself in the same jefl&il- 
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gence to his meanest soldier, as to the conqueror 
of Persia ! 

But how would both the monarch and the 
philosopher have looked on a religion, which 
after kindling their curiosity, by intimating it 
had greater things to bestow than learning and 
empire, should dash their high hopes, by making 
these great things consist in poverty of spirit, 
in being little in their own eyes, in not loving 
the world, nor the things of the world ? 

But what would they have said to a religion 
which placed human intellect in an inferior 
degree in the scale of God's gifts; and even 
degraded it from thence, when not used to his 
glory ? What would they have thought of a 
religion, which, so far from being sent exclu- 
sively to the conquerors in arms, or the leaders 
in science, frankly declared at its outset, that 
" not many mighty, not many noble were called ; " 
which professed, while *it filled the hungry with 
good things, to send the mch empty away ? 

Yet that mysterious Hope which Alexander 
declared was all he kept for himself, when he 
profusely scattered, kingdoms among his fa- 
vourites ; — those ambiguous Tears which he 
shed, because he had ho more worlds to con- 
quer ;r— that deeply-felt, but ill-understood hope, 
those undefined and unintelligible tears, mark a 
profounder feeling of the vanity of this world, 
a more fervent panting after something better 
than power or knowledge, a more heartfelt 
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^ longing after immortal ily," than almost any 
express language which philosophy has recorded. 

^ Learn of mey** would have been thought a 
dignified exordium for the founder of a new 
religion by the masters of the Grecian schools. 
Bat when they came to the humbling motive of 
the injunction, ^ for I am meek and lowly in 
heart,^' bow would their expectations have been 
damped ! They would have thought it an. ab- 
ject declaration from the lips of a great Teacher, 
unless they had understood that grand paradox 
of Christianity, that lowliness of heart was 
among the highest attainments to be made by a 
rational creature. 

When they had heard the beginning of that 
animating interogation, — Where is the wise? 
Where is the disputer of this world ? methinks 
I behold the whole Portico and Academy emu- 
lously rush forward at an invitation so alluring, 
at a challenge so personal : but how instinctively 
would they have shrunk back at the repulsive 
question which succeeds; — Hath not God 
made foolish the wisdom of this world ? Yet 
would not Christianity, well understood and faith- 
fully received, have taught these exalted spirits, 
that to look down upon what is humanly great, 
is a loftier attainment than to look up to it ? 

Would it not have carried a sentiment to the 
heart of Alexander, a system to the mind of 
Aristotle, which their respective, though dijSer- 
ently pursued, careers of ambition utterly failed 
of furnishing to either ? 
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ReascNiy evea by those wlio possessed it in 
die highest perfection, as it gave no adecpiate 
view even of natural religion, so it made no 
adequate provision for correct dkhisIs. The 
attempt iqipears to have been above the readi 
of human powers. ** God manifested in the 
flesh," — He who was not only trae^ but Thb 
Truth, and who taught the truth as ** one 
having authority,'* — was alone competent to 
diis great work« The duty of submission to 
Divine power was to the multitude more intel* 
ligible than the intricate deductions of reason. 
That God is, and is a rewarderofthem that seek 
him; that Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners, make a compendious sumoiaiy 
both of natural and revealed religion ; they are 
prc^x>sitions which carry their own ezplanatiooy 
disttitangled fiom those trains of aigumenl^ 
which, as few could have been brought to com- 
prehond, perhaps it was the greatest wisdom in 
the philosopher never to have proposed to them. 

The most skilful dialectitian could only rear> 
son on known principles ; but without the super* 
induction of revealed religion, he could cMily, 
with all his effi>rts, and they have been pro- 
digious, fiimish << rules ** but not ** arms." 
Logic is indeed a powerful weapon to fenc^ 
but not to fig^t with; that which is a conqueror 
in the schools is impotent in the fiekL It is 
powerful to refiite a sophism, but weak to rq>el 
a temptation. It may defeat an opponent made 
up like itself of pure intdlect, but is no match 
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for SO substantial an assailant as the sensual 
appetites. It yields to the onset, when the an- 
tagonists are furious passions and headstrong 
deadres. It can make a successful thrust against 
an opinion, but is too feeble to ^ pull down the 
strong holds of sin and Satan." 

If, through the strength of human corruption, 
the restraining power of Divine grace is still too 
frequendy resisted, — if the offered light of the 
Holy Spirit is still too frequently quenched, 
what must have been the state of mankind, when 
that grace was not made known, when that light 
was not fully revealed, when *' darkness covered 
the earth, and gross darkness the people?" But 
under the clear illumination of evangelical truth 
every precept becomes a principle, every argu- 
ment a motive, every direction a duty, every 
doctrine a law; and why? Because thus saith 
the Lord^ 

Christianity, however, is not merely a religion 
of authority ; the soundest reason embraces most 
confidently what the most explicit revelation has 
taught, and the deepest enquirer is usually the 
most convinced Christian. The reason of phi- 
losophy, is a disputing reason, that of Chris* 
tianity, an obeying reason. The glory of the 
pagan religion consisted in virtuous sentiments, 
the glory of the Christian, in the pardon and the 
subjugation of sin. The humble Christian may 
say with one of the ancient Fathers, — I will 
not glory because I am righteous, but because I 
am redeemed. 
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CHAR II. 

OK THE HISTORICAL WRITERS OF THS NSW 

TESTA MRMT. 

Among tbe innumerable evidences of the truth 
of Christianity, there is one of so rare and extra- 
ordinary a nature, as might of itself suffice to 
carry conviction to the mind of every unpre- 
judiced enquirer, even if this proof were not 
accompanied by such a doud of concurring 
testimonies* 

The sacred volume is composed by a vast 
variety of writers, men of every diflEbrent rank 
and condition, of every diversity of character 
and turn of mind : the monarch and the ple- 
beian, the illiterate and the learned, the foremost 
in talent and the moderately gifted in natural 
advantages, the historian and the legislator, the 
orator and the poet; —each had his immediate 
vocation, each his peculiar province ; some pro- 
phets, some apostles, some evangelists ; living in 
ages remote from each other, under difierent 
modes of civil government, under different dis- 
pensations of the Divine economy; filling a period 
of time which reached from the first dawn of 
heavenly light to its meridian radiance. The Old 
Testament and the New, the Law and the Gospel; 
the prophets predicting events, and the evan* 
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gelists recording tbem ; the doctrinal yet didactic 
epbtolary writers, and he who closed the Sacred 
Canon in the apocalyptic vision ; — all these 
fbrnisbed their respective portions, and yet all 
tally with a surprising correspondence; all the 
Afferent materials are joined with a complete- 
ness the roost satisfactory, with an agreement the 
most incontrovertible. 

This instance of uniformity without design, 
of diflerence without discordance; this consist- 
ency maintained through a long series of ages, 
without a possibility of the ordinary methods 
for conducting such a plan ; these unparalleled 
congruities, these unexampled coincidences, form 
altogether a species of evidence, of which there 
is no other instance in the history of all the 
other books in the vorld. 

All these variously gifted writers here enu- 
merated concur in this grand peculiarity, — 
that all have the same end in view, all are point- 
ing to the same object ; all, without any pro- 
jected collusion, are advancing the same scheme; 
each brings in his several contingent, without 
any apparent consideration how it may unite 
with the portions brought by other contributors, 
without any spirit of accommodation, without 
any visible intention to make out a case, with- 
out indeed any actual resemblance, more than 
tliat every separate portion being derived from 
iha same spring, each must be governed by one 
commoa principle, and that principle being 
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Tnith itself, must naturally and consentaneously 
produce assimilation, conformity, agreement. 
What can we conclude from all this, but what 
is indeed the inevitable conclusion, — a conclu- 
sion which forces itself on the mind, and com- 
pels the submission of the understanding, that 
all this, under differences of administration, is 
the work of one and the same great. Omniscient, 
and Eternal Spirit? 

If, however, from the general uniformity of 
plan visible throughout the whole Sacred Canon 
results one of the most cogent and complete 
arguments for its divine original, others will 
also arise from its mode of execution, its pe- 
culiar diversities, and some other circumstances 
attending it, not so easily brought under one 
single point of view; — does it not look as if 
Almighty Wisdom refused to divide the glory 
of his revelation with man, when passing by 
the shining lights of the pagan world. He 
chose, in the promulgation of the Gospel, to 
make use of men of ordinary endowments, men 
possessing the usual defects and prejudices of 
persons so educated and so circumstanced ? 
Not only the other immediate followers, but 
even the biographers of Christ, were persons of 
no distinguished abilities. Integrity was almost 
their sole, as it was their most requisite, qualifi- 
cation. On this point it is not too much to 
maintain, that the writings of each of these men 
are not only so consistent with each other, but 

c 2 
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also wiiU tliemsvivi^ as to ii^r imllviiiuHlly, aa 
»«ill as iijigrpixntely, :i pmaf >it' clitsir nwn »e- 
Rwiiy, as m-U us at' itiu tnitli nt' the Gtispel 
i&wlt: 

ihui they, howewr, all tvtxirtlwl uiiifonHly 
c]i« sauus ouira iiiituisiklemlile pniticulors ; hud 
lht>ra nui he«ii tliiti iiutui'Hl tliwrsiry, chitt in- 
eiiletitHl vuriatilut, olts(ir\-:ibIe in all other hi»- 
tiiri«TUi; ^ huit not one preservwl pussn^es 
which the others avwlmik.rtl. stwue reuurdini^ 
wore of the actiiuis tit' Jvsiis. oiliers ti-easuring 
up more mi hiii ilUiOUMiNes : suHie purt leu laming 
the circunistiuik.'es ot' his birili, ncher^ only r&- 
fei'riii^ td it aa a ^'t n«H nHjuiritii; tresh aiw 
theniicution ; another i^ain plainly adverting to 
it by *• the Wiiim that was muile tiesh, and 
dwelt anionic us : " and aildiiii; a new circum- 
staitce hy citing the tesiiuinay •>(' the Baptist to 
** the Lamb ot' (rnd that tnketh away the sin of 
lh« work! ;"— in short, had there been in the 
several relations not mere consistency, hut p<^ 
•itivc i<)entity, then, not only the fiildicy of the 
writers wonUI have bf«n questionable, and con- 
cert and de^if^n justly have been suspected, but 
we should in effect have hail only the testimony 
of ofM Gospdl instead of four. 

But to pflsslo other evidences of truth. ^The 
rtiiKitiiT in which these writers speak of them- 
Bclven is Rt once a proof of their humility and of 
their Tt-racily. The conversion of Saint Matthew 
is slightly related by bimaelf, and in the most 
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modest terms. He simply says, speaking in the 
third person, *' Jesus saw a man named Matthew, 
and saith unto him. Follow me; and be arose 
and followed him : and as Jesus sat at meat in 
the house, many publicans and sinners came and 
sat down with bim." * Not a word is said of a 
sacrifice so honourable to himself^ and so gene* 
iDusly recorded by Saint Luke in those words, 
he l^ aUj and followed him ; not a word of the 
situation he renounced at the first call of the 
Master, and which appears to have been lucra- 
tive from ^ the great feast he made for htm in 
his own house, and the great company of publi- 
cans and others who sat down with him."f 
Saint Luke relates only his hospitality; Saint 
Matthew, as if to abase himself the more, de- 
scribes only the sinners which made up his society 
previous to his conversion. The other Evange- 
lists are equally fi*ee firom egotism. Saint John, 
when obliged to. speak of himself, is only <* the 
disciple whom Jesus loved;" — again he is <*that 
other disciple.'' 

These sober recorders of events the most 
astonishing are never carried away, by the cir- 
cumstances they relate, into any pomp of diction, 
into any use of superlatives. There k not, per- 
haps, in the whole Gospel a single inteijection, 
not an exdamation, not any artifice to call the 

* MattliewyCli.ix. f St. Luke, cli. v. 
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reader's attention to the marvels of wliich the 
relaters were the witnesses. Absorbed in their 
holy task, no alien idea presents itself to their 
mind : the object before them fills it. They never 
digress, are never called away by the solicitations 
of vanity, nor the suggestions of curiosity. No 
image starts up to divert their attention. There 
is, indeed, in the Gospels, much imagery, much 
allusion, much allegory, but they proceed from 
their Lord, and are recorded as his. The writers 
never fill up the intervals between events. They 
leave circumstances to make their own impres- 
sion, instead of helping out the reader by any 
reflections of their own. They always feel the 
holy ground on which they stand. They pre- 
serve the gravity of history and the severity of 
truth, without enlarging the outline or swelling 
the expression. 

The Evangelists all agree in this most unequi- 
vocal character of veracity, tlmt of criminating 
themselves. They record their own errors and 
offences with the same simplicitywith which they 
relate the miracles and sufferings of their Lord. 
L)deed their dulness, mistakes, and failings are 
so intimately blended with his history, by their 
continual demands upon his patience and for- 
bearance, as to make no inconsiderable or un- 
important part of the history itself. 

The very slowness of their belief, the reluc- 
tance of tlieir assent, so far from impeaching 
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the trath of the Gospel, powerfully establish it ; 
for these cautious, distrustful men, not only b^ 
came bold preachers of the faith of Jesus, but 
gave the soundest evidence of their conviction, 
by laying down their lives in its confirmation. 

This fidelity is equally admirable both in the 
composition and in the preservation of the Old 
Testament ; a book which every where testifies 
against those whose history it contains, and not 
seldom against the relaters themselves. The 
author of the Pentateuch proclaims, in the most 
pointed terms, his own frailties as well as the 
ingratitude of the chosen people towards God. 
He prophesies that they will go on filling up the 
measure of their offences, calls heaven and earth 
to witness against them that be has delivered 
his own ' soul, declares that as they have wor- 
shipped gods which were no gods, God will 
punish them by calling a people who were no 
people. Yet this book, so disgraceful to their 
national character, this register of their own 
ofiences, they would rather die than lose. 
** This," says the admirable Pascal, " is an in- 
stance of integrity which has no example in the 
world, no root in nature." In the Pentateuch 
and the Gospels, therefore, these parallel, these 
unequalled instances of sincerity, are incontro- 
vertible proofs of the truth of both. 

It is obvious that the impression which was 
to be made should owe nothing to the skill, but 
every thing to the veracity of the writers. They 

c 4 
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never tried to improve upon the doctrines or the 
requirements of their Master, by mixing their 
own wisdom with them. Though their views 
were not clear, their obedience was implicit. 
It was not, however, a mere mechanical obedi- 
ence, but an undisputing submission to the 
Divine teaching. Even at the glorious scene 
of the Transfiguration their amazement did not 
get the better of their fidelity. There was no 
vain impatience to disclose the wonders which 
had passed, and of which they had been allowed 
the honour of being witnesses. Though they 
inserted it afterwards in their narrations, '* they, 
as they were commanded, kept it close, and told 
no man in those days what they had seen." 

The simplicity of the narrative is never vio- 
lated ; there is even no panegyric on the august 
person they commemorate; not a single epithet 
of commendation. When they mention an ex- 
traordinary effect of his divine eloquence, it is 
history, not eulogy, that speaks. They say 
nothing of their own admiration; it is ^' the people 
who were astonished at the gracious words which 
proceeded out of his mouth." Again, it was 
^* the multitudes marvelled, saying, it was never 
so seen in Israel." Again, it was the qfficerSi 
not the writer, who said, " never man spake 
like this man." 

In recording the most stupendous events, we 
are never called to an exhibition of their own 
pity, or their own wonder, or their own admir- 
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ation. In relating the most soul-moving circum- 
stances, there is no attempt to be pathetic, no 
aim to work up the feelings of the reader, no 
appeal to his sympathy, no studied finish, no 
elaborate excitement Jesus wept ; — no com* 
ment. He is hungry ; — no compassion escapes 
them. He is transfigured ; — no expression of 
astonishment He is agonized ; — the narrative 
does not rise in emphasis. He is betrayed ; — 
no execration of the betrayer. He is con- 
demned ; — no animadversions on the iniquitous 
judge ; while their own denial and desertion are 
faithfully recorded. He expires ; — no remark 
on the tremendous catastrophe, no display of 
their own sorrow. Facts alone supply the void ; 
and what facts ? The earth quakes, the sun is 
eclipsed, the graves give up their dead. In such 
a history, it is very true, fidelity was praise, fiict 
was glory. And yet, if, on the one hand, there 
were no need of the rhetorician's art to embellish 
the tale, what mere rhetoricians could have ab- 
stained fi-om using it ? 

Thus, it seems obvious, that unlettered men 
were appointed to this great work, in order 
that the success of the Gospel might not be 
suspected of owing any thing to natural ability, 
or to splendid attainment This arrangement, 
while it proves the astonishing progress of 
Christianity to have been caused by its own 
energy, serves to remove every just suspicion of 
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the contrivance erf frauds the collu»ion» of in* 
terestf or the artifices of invention* 

Mad the fir»t apostles been men of genias^ 
they might have injured the purity of the Gos- 
pel by bringing their ingenuity into iu Had 
they been men of learnings they might have 
imported from the schools of Greece and Rome^ 
each from his own sect^ some of iui peculiar in* 
fusions^ and thus have vitiated the simplicity of 
the GospeL Had they been critics and philo- 
sophers^ there might have been endless debates 
which part of Christianity was the power of 
God| and which the result of man's wisdom# 
Thus^ though corruptions soon crept into the 
churchy yet no impurities could reach the Gos« 
pel itself* Some of its teachers became heretical^ 
but the pure word remained unadulterated* 
However the philosophising or the judaising 
teachers might subsequently infuse their own 
errors into their own preachings the Gospel 
preserved its own integrity* They might mis- 
lead their followers^ but they could not dete« 
riorate the New Testament* 

It re<]uired different gifts to promulgate and 
to maintain Christianity* The Evangelists did 
not so much attempt to argue the truth of the 
Redeemer's doctrines^ as practically to prove 
that they were of Divine origin* If called on 
for a defence^ they worked a miracle* If they 
could not produce a cogent argument^ they 
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could produce a paralytic walking* If thej 
could not open the eyes of the prgadiced, thej 
cooid open lbo8e of the blind. Such attestation 
was» to the eye-witnesses, argament the most 
onanswerable. The most illiterate person coald 
jodge of this species of evidence so peculiar to 
Christianity. He could know whether he saw 
a sick man restored to life by a word^ or a lame 
man take up his bed and walk, or one who had 
been dead fimr days instantly ob^ the call, — 
** Lazarus, come forth ! " About a sentiment 
there might be a diversity of suffrages; about 
an action which all saw, all could entertain but 
one opinion. The caviller might have refuted 
a syllogism, and a fallacy might have imposed on 
the multitude, but no sophistry could counteract 
ocular demonstration. 

But as God does nothing in vain, so he never 
employs irrelevant instruments or superfluous 
means. He did not see fit to be at the expense 
of a perpetual miracle to maintain and carry on 
that church which he had thought proper to 
establish by miraculous powers. When, there- 
fore, the Gospel was immutably fixed on its own 
eternal basis, and its truth unimpeachably set- 
tled by the authentic testimony of so many eye- 
witnesses to the life, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus, a writer was brought forward, contem- 
porary, but not connected, with them. Not 
only was he not confederate with the first insti- 
tutors of Christianity, but so implacably hos- 
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tile wa0 he to them, that he had assisted at the 
death of the first mart} r. 

As the attestation of one notorious enemy in 
favour of a cause is considered equivalent to 
that of many friends, thus did this distinguished 
adversary seem to be raised up to confirm 
and ratify all the truths he had so furiously op- 
posed I to become the most able advocate of the 
cause he had reprobated, the most powerful 
champion of the Haviour he had vilified^ He 
was raifted up to unfold more at large those 
doctrines which could not be so explicitly deve- 
loped in the historical portions, while an imme- 
diate revelation from heaven supplied to him 
the actual opportunities and advantages which 
the Evangelists had enjoyed. Nothing short 
of such a Divine communication could have 
placed Haint Paul on a level with the other 
apostles ; had he been taught of man, he must 
have been inferior to those who were taught of 
Jesus. 

For Saint Paul had not the honour to be 
the personal disciple of his Lord. His conver- 
sion and preaching were subsequent to the first 
illumination of the Gospel ; an intimation, pos- 
sibly, that though revelation and human learn- 
ing should not be considered as sharing between 
them the work of spiritual instruction, yet that 
human learning might henceforward become a 
valuable adjunct, and a most suitable, though 
subordinate, accessory in maintaining the cause 
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of thit Divine truth which it had no hand in 
establishing. 

The ministry of Saint Paul was not to be 
drcomscribed, as that of his immediate precur- 
sors had been, by the narrow limits of the 
Jewish charch. As he was designated to be 
the Apostle of the Gentiles, as he was to bear 
his testimony before rulers and scholars ; as be 
was to carry his mission into the presence of 
^ kings, and not to be ashamed," — it pleased 
Infinite Wisdom, which always fits the instru- 
ment to the work, and the talent to the exigence, 
to accommodate most exactly the endowments 
of Paul to the demands that would be made 
upon them ; and as Divine Providence caused 
Moses to acquire in Egypt the learning which 
was to prepare him for the legislator of a people 
so diflferently circumstanced, it pleased the same 
Infinite Wisdom to convey to Paul, through the 
mouth of a Jewish teacher, the knowledge he 
was to employ for the Gentiles, and to adapt 
his varied acquirements to the various ranks, 
characters, prejudices, and local circumstances 
oi those before whom he was to advocate the 
noblest cause ever assigned to man* 

Of all these providential advantages he availed 
himself with a wisdom, aptness, and appropri- 
ateness, without a parallel; — a wisdom derived 
from that Divine Spirit which guided all his 
thoughts, words, and actions ; and with a teach- 
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ablene«$ which evidently proved that he wfl« 
never disodedt'ent to tJie hewoenly viuofu 

Indeed it seemed necessary, in order to 
demonstrate that the principles of Christianity 
are not unattainable, nor its precepts imprac* 
ticable, tliat tlie N'ew Testament should, in some 
part, present to us a full eKem{)lification of its 
doc*trines and of its spirit; that they should, to 
produce their practical effect, be embo<lied in a 
form purely human, — for the character of the 
founder of its religion is incarnate Deity, Did 
the Scriptures present no such exhibition, in« 
fidelity might have availed itself of the omission, 
for the puqK>se of asscituig that Christianity was 
only a bright chimera, a beautiful fiction of the 
imagination; and Plato's &ir idea might have 
been brouglit into comt>etition widi the doctrines 
of the Gos{>eL But in Saint Paul is exhibited a 
portrait which not only illustrates its Divine 
trutlif but establishes its moral efficacy ; — a {por- 
trait entirely ix^^ from any distortion in tlie 
drawing, from any extravagance in the co- 
louring. 

It is the representation of a man struggling 
with the sins and infirmities natural to man ; yet 
habitually triumphing over them by that Divine 
grace which tiad first rescued him from pr^ 
judice, bigotry, and unbelief It re[>resents him 
not only resisting such temptations as are com* 
mon to men, but surmounting trials to which no 
other man was ever called; furnishing in his 
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whole practice not only an instmctor but a 
model; showing every where in his writings 
that the same offers, the same supports, the 
same yictories, are tendered to every su£fer- 
iDg child of mortality, — that the waters of 
eternal life are not restricted to prophets and 
if)ostles, but are offered freely to every one that 
thirsteth, — ofifered without money and without 
price. 



ON THE EPISTOLARY WRITERS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, FARTICCLARLY SAINT PAUL. 

Can the reader of taste and feeling, who has 
followed the much-enduring hero of the Odys- 
sey with growing deliglit and increasing sym- 
pathy, though in a work of fiction, through all 
his wanderings, peruse with inferior interest the 
genuine voyages of the Apostle of the Gentiles 
over nearly the same seas ? The fabulous adven- 
turer, once landed, and safe on the shores of his 
own Ithaca, the leader's mind is satisfied, for the 
object of his anxiety is at rest. But not so ends 
the tale of the Christian hero. — Who ever 
closed Saint Luke's narrative of the diversified 
events of Saint Paul's travels ; who ever accom- 
panied him with the interest his history demands, 
from the commencement of his trials at Damas- 
cus to his last deliverance from shipwreck, and 
left him preaching in his own hired house at 
Rome, without feeling as if he had abruptly lost 
sight of some one very dear to him, without sor- 
rowing that they should see his face no more, 
without indulging a wish that the intercourse 
could have been carried on to the end, though 
that end were martyrdom ? 
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Sach readers, and perhaps only such, will 
rgoice to renew their acquaintance with this 
very chief est of the apostles $ not indeed in the 
conunanication of subsequent facts, but of im- 
portant principles ; not in the records of the 
biographer, but in the doctrines of the swit. 
To the history of Saint Paul in the Sacred 
Oracles succeed his Epistles. And these 
^istles, as if through design, open with that 
** to the beloved of God called to be saints" in 
that very city, the mention of his residence in 
which, concludes the preceding narrative. 

Had the Sacred Canon closed with the evan- 
gelical narrations, had it not been determined in 
the counsels of Divine Wisdom, that a subse- 
quent portion of inspired Scripture in another 
form should have been added to the historical 
portions, that the Epistles should have conveyed 
to us the results of the mission and the death of 
Christ, how immense would have been the dis- 
advantage, and how irreparable the loss ! May 
we presume to add, how much less perfect would 
have been our view of the scheme of Christi- 
anity, had the New Testament been curtailed of 
this important portion of religious and practical 
instruction ! 

We should indeed have felt the same adoring 
gratitude for the benefits of the Redeemer, but 
we should have been in comparative ignorance 
of the events consequent upon his resurrection* 
We should have been totally at a loss to know 
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how mul by wlidtti tho Rm ChrUlUwx churchoM 
wore fuutidmi \ how iht^y worn ootuluciml» mul 
whitt whm ihnh' progrnfiN. Wo nhoiiUl htivci hml 
but II Nlotidrr tuition of tho uuuiuoi* in which 
OhrlNtlnuiiy wiim pliuUod, mmI Ikiw wotuloriully 
h (hnirlNliod In tho hoiUhon fioil. Abovo 11II9 wo 
Nh<nild hitvo bron doprivod of thtit divlno in- 
struction, o(|uidly tho du'Uilo of tho Holy Hpirity 
with witicli tho KpiMlloM libound) or, which 
wouhl hMVo boon w<irMo thnn ign<iriniro, unin- 
Nplrod mon, riumtlrN, or inipoNtorN, would hitvo 
ttttnchod to tho (loNpol thoir gloMi^toM, concoitu, 
«rrorM, nnd nii»intorprotiition». Wo Mhould huvo 
boon turnod ovor for Inibrnmtion to Monio of 
thoi« NpuriouM goMpolN, nnd nuiro thnn ihiubtful 
opiNtloN, oi' which montUni b nmdo In tho curly 
pnrt of occloNinfitlctil hinUiry. Whnt uttoniptM 
tnight Imvo boon miulo by inch writom to (iniuiic 
curloMity with n iio<|Uol of tho history of tho por- 
«onM nitmod in tho Now Tontinnontl How might 
ihoy httvo ndslod um by unproHtiiblo dotnilM of 
tho Virgin Muryy or ttdvonturos of JoNoph of 
Arliniithoii I 

Wlmt logondN might huvo boon Invontody 
wimt Idolntry ovon might hitvo boon Incorpor- 
tttod with tho truo worNhip of (lod i whnt iklso 
history nppondod to tho ituthontir rrcord I Not 
only is tho 1)1 vino Wisdom nmnifost in citrrylng 
on thrcntgh tho Kpistlos a conflrnmtion of tho 
st)irit mid power of (Jhrlstlnnify, but tho smno 
ilosign Is no loss nppfircnt In closing tho book 
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with the Apocalypse, — a writing which conteina 
the testimony of the h»t sorrivii^ discipic of 
JesQs in extreme old age, to which he scema to 
have been providentially fweserr cd tor the Tcrj 
purpose of protecting the Gospel from innovi^ 
tions which were beginning to co r rupt it* 

The narratiTes of the Evangelista woold a^ 
deed have remained perfect in themsetTe% ercfi 
without the Epistles; but nerer could their 
truths have been so clearly understood, or tbcfr 
doctrines so fully developed, as they now are* 
Our Saviour himself intimated, that there would 
be a more full and complete knowledge of bit 
doctrines, after he had ceased to deli? er them, 
than there was at the time. How indeed coukl 
the doctrine of the atonement, and of pardcn 
through his blood, have been so explicitly set 
forth durii^ his life^ as they afterwards were in 
the Epistles, especially in those of Saint Paol ? 

Saint Lufce^ at the opening of the Actscf tb^ 
Apostles, referring the friend to whom be if>* 
scribes it to his *^ former Treatise of all that 
Jesus began to do, and to teach, till be was 
taken up, after that he had through the Holy 
Ghost given commandment to the Apostles,^ 
seems plainly to indicate that the dmng and the 
teaching were to be carried on by them* All 
thdr doubts were at length removed* Tbipy 
had now a plenary conviction of the divinity of 
Christ's person, and of the dignity of his mis#ion« 
They had now witnessed his glorious reforrcc- 
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tioii and ascension^ and the coming of the Holy 
Ohost. They had attained the fiilieint assurance 
of the truths they were to prociainii and had had 
time to acquire the completest certainty of their 
moral efficacy on the heart and life* 

It was therefore ordained by that Wisdom 
which cannot err^ that the Apostles^ under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, should work up 
all the documents of the anterior Scriptures 
into a more systematic form ; — that they should 
more fully unfold their doctrines, extract the 
essence of their separate maxims, collect the 
scattered rays of spiritual light into a focus, and 
blend the whole into one complete body« 

The Epistles, therefore, are an inestimable 
appendix to the Evangelists. The memoir, 
which contains the actions of the Apostles, the 
work of an Evangelist also, stands between these 
two portions of the New Testament. Thus, no 
'chasm is left; and the important events, which 
this connecting link supplies, — particularly the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, the emblematic vi« 
sion of Saint Peter, and the conversion atid 
apostleship of Saint Paul, — naturally prepare 
the mind for that full and complete commentary 
on the historical books, which the Epistles, 
more especially those of Saint Paul, present 

to U£l« 

Saint Paul was favoured with a particular 
Revelation, a personal disclosure to him of the 
truths with which the other disciples were pre* 
viously acquainted* This special distinction 
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placed Paal cm a lerd vith hk pncononL 
Thoo^ in point of fbct, he added nodiiii^ to 
the Goqid rerdation, and in point of doctrine 
be only gave a laiger expootion of trvAm pve- 
rionsiy c ommnnif a t fd, of duties afacadj eii- 
joinedy yet here was diewarrantof his teaching 
the broad seal of lus ^posdeship. And mless 
we UI into die gross error of insisting that the 
Ipistles in gmeral were not equally giren by 
Ins|Mration with other parts of die New Tuta 
menty I see not how any can withhold fiom the 
Epistles of Saint Buil in particnlar, that levcr- 
enoe whidi th^ profess to ^*-*'«^*"* far the 
entire letter of Retriation. 

It is a harddiip to which an writers on snl^eds 
esdusrrdy rdtgioos are liable^ that ^ while 
they are wamdy piessii^ some great and in»- 
portant point, they omit, at the same time, to 
urge some other point of great moment abo^ 
whicfa they equally beliefe» bat which they cam- 
not in diat connectioa mtrodnoe widioat break' 
ing m cm their immediate train of argomcnt, 
tfaqr are a cc u sed of rgecting wh^ they are 
ofaUged to cnrerloolc, thoogh in its proper place 
they hare repeatedly insisted upon diat ^ery 
tn^; nay, though die whole tendency of their 
writings shows their equal fiuth in the doctrine 
diqr are said to have neglected. To diis disin^ 



attada upcm his character, no andmr has been 
more ofanoadons dian the Apostle Fndi. It has 

n S 
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been often ititimflted, that in dwelling on the 
efflciiey of the death of Chmti he has not urged 
with Mifiicieni frequency and energy the im- 
portance of Christian practice* He »€eni» him-' 
»«lf to have foreseen the probability of thi» 
reproach^ and ha» accordingly provided again»t 
the con»eqnence that would be drawn from bi» 
positions^ if taken ^arately« It would be an 
endle^ tusk to cite the pa»»age» in which be h 
ccmtinually defending hid doctrine again»i these 
unticipated misrepresentations* Among other 
modes of refutation^ he sometimes states these 
false charges in the way of interrogatories^ 
♦* Do we make void the law through faith V^ 
And not contented with the solemn negative^ 
** Ood forbid \'^ he adds a positive affirmative 
to the contrary i ** Yea^ we eitablhh the law«^ 
In a similar manner he is before-hand with bis 
censors in denying the expected charge^—' 
♦♦ Shall we continue in sin that grace may 
abound V^ luid he obtests the same Almighty 
name to bis opposite practice* Readers^ of dif- 
ferent views^ wte without ceasing on the watch 
to take advantage of all the epistolary i^riiern 
in this respect^ while the fair method would surely 
be to form the general judgment^ from the whole 
tenour and collective spirit of their writings* 

But it has been argued with still greater bold- 
ness^ thai Baini Paul was not a disciple*—* 
Granted* But his miraculous conversion enti- 
tled him to the confidence which some men mere 
willingly place in those who were* This event is 
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circiuBslttitkny recorded by Saint Luke ; and 
as if he foresaw the distrust which might hereaf> 
ter artsev he has added to his first relation, in the 
ninth chapter of the Acts, two several reports of 
^ same circumstance made by Saint Pteul him- 
self first to the Jews, and afterwards to Pestus 
and Agrippa. As Luke has recorded this asto- 
nishing &ct three several times, we are not left 
to depend for its truth entirely on Saint Fteul's 
own firequ«it allusions to it. 

Much suspicion of this great Apostle is 

avowedly grounded on the remark of Saint 

I^ter, who, in adverting to his ** beloved bro- 

dber Pteul, ^ observes, that *^ in his Epbtles are 

some things hard to be understood, which they 

who are unstable and unlearned wrest to their 

own destructtoiu** Here the caviller would desire 

to stop, or rather to garble the sentence which 

adds, ** as they do also the other Scriptures ; ** 

dius casting the accusation, not upon SaiiU 

Pkul or ** the other Scriptures,'^ but u)Km the 

misinterpreters of both. But Saint Peter fiur- 

ther includes in the same passage, that ^* Paul 

accounts the Iong>suffi»ring of Ood to be salvar 

tion, according to the 'wisdom given him*** It is 

qypar»it, therefore, that though there may be 

more diificulty, there is not more danger in 

Saint Paul's l4>istles, than in the rest of the 

Sacred Volume. Let us also observe what is 

the diaracter of these subverters of truth, — the 

^ unstable " in principle and the ^ unlearned *^ 

D 4 
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in doctrine. If, then, you feel yourself in danger 
of being misled, in which of these classes will 
you desire to enrol your name? But it is wor- 
thy of observation, that, in this supposed cen- 
sure of Saint Peter, we have in reality a most 
valuable testimony, not only to the excellence, 
but also to the inspiration of Saint Paul's writ- 
ings ; for he not only ascribes their composition 
to the witdam given unto hinii but puts them on 
a par with the other Scriptures^ — a double cor- 
roboration of their Divine character. 

This passage of Saint Peter, then, is so fiir 
from impugning the claim of Saint Paul to 
Divine inspiration, that we have here the fact 
itself established upon the authority of a favour- 
ite disciple and companion of Jesus. To inva^ 
lidate such a testimony would be no less than to 
shake the pillars of Revelation. 

Besides, as an eminent divine has observed, 
'< If Saint Paul had been only a good man writ- 
ing under that general assistance of the Spirit 
common to good men, it would be ascribing far 
loo much to his compositions to suppose that 
the misunderstanding them could effect the 
destruction of the reader/' 

Saint Peter says only, that '^some things" 
are difficult; but are there not difficulties in 
every part of Divine Revelation, in all the oper- 
ations of God, in all the dispensations of 
Providence; difficulties insuperable in the natu- 
ral as well as in the spiritual world ? Difficulties 
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in the ibnnatioii of tbe hunum body; in the 
imion of that perishable body with its immortal 
companion ? Is it not then probable that some 
difficulties in various parts of the Divine Oracles 
may be purposely left for the humiliation of 
pride^ for the exercise of patience, for the test 
of submission^ for the honour of fidth ? But al- 
lowing that in Saint Paul some things are hard 
to be understood, that is no reason for r^ecting • 
such things as are easy, for rejecting all things. 
Why should the very large proportion that is 
dear be slighted for the very siludl one that is 
obscure? Scholars do not so treat an ancient poet 
or historian. One or two perplexing passages, 
iineteaH of shaking the credit of an author, rather 
whet the critic to a nearer investigation. Even 
if the local difficulty should prove invincible, it 
does not lessen the general interest excited by 
the work. They who compare spiritual things 
with spiritual, which is the true Biblical criticism, 
must perceive that the epistolary writers do not 
more entirely agree with each other, than they 
agree with the d<y;trines, precepts, and promises 
delivered on the Mount. And as the Sermon 
on the Mount is an exposition of the law of 
Moses, so the Epistles are an exposition of the 
law of Christ. Yet some persons discredit the 
one from an exclusive veneration for the other. 

But is it not as derogatory from the dignity 
of our Lord to disparage the epistolary discus- 
sions written under the direction of his Holy 
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Spirit, written with a view to lay open in the 
clearest manner the truths he taught in the Gk>s- 
pel, as it would be to depreciate the facts them- 
selves) which that Gospel records ? 

The more general respect for the Gospels 
seems partly to arise from the circumstance that 
they contain facts : the disregard implied for the 
Epistles from this cause, — that they enforce 
doctrines. The former, the generality feel they 
dare not resist ; the latter they think they can 
oppose with more impunity. But of how much 
less value would be the record of these astonish- 
ing facts if there were neither doctrines to grow 
out of them, nor precepts to be built upon them I 
And where should we look for the full instruc- 
tion to be deduced from both, but in the com- 
mentaries of those, to whom the charge of 
expounding the truths previously taught was 
committed? Our Saviour himself has left no 
written record. As the Father committed all 
judgment to the Son, so the Son committed all 
written instruction to his select servants. 

One of these, who had w{itten a Gospel, 
wrote also three Epistles. Another carried on. 
the sequel of the evangelical history. If these 
men are wortliy of confidence in one instance, 
why not in another ? Fourteen of the Epistles 
were written by one who had an express reve- 
lation from Heaven; all the rest, the single 
''Hapter of St. Jude excepted, by the distin« 

ished Apostles who were honoured with the 
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pmfloge of witnesdiig the limDsfigiint^ 
Lord. Tlie thim Episdes of Sunt John are 
onhr a ptokK^ed expression of the devout feel* 
mgs vhich famthe throoghout his namtive, the 
sane Irpelj manifestation of the wani wmdejkdk 
wiidk dunes thronq^hoot his GospeL 

In the Gospd, the doctrines and precepts are 
sore dog;niaticaliy «joined; in the Episdes they 
ane cnfbiced more aigamentatively • The strao- 
tane of the Epistle addressed to the Romans 
is die most systematical^ the most profound in 
argument, the most oomprdiensive in design. 
All are etfoally consistent with each odier, and 
with the general tenoor of the antecedent Scrip- 



Does it not look as if the marked disdnction 
vhidh some readots make between the historical 
and the epistolary portions, arose Irom a most 
diuu e uu s bdirf that they can more oommo* 
dSkmdy veoondle their own Tiews, opinions, and 
ptacrioe, with the narradTes of the Evangelists, 
than with the keen, penetratii^ heart-exploring 
exposition of those very doctrines which are 
ei|aally found, but not equally expanded, in the 
Gospels ? These critical discoverers, however^ 
may rest assured, that there is nothing more 
strong, nothing more pointed, nothing more 
anequivocally plain, nothing more awfolly se* 
vere in any part of Saint Buirs writings than 
in the discourses of our Lord himselll He 
would indeed have overshot his duty in the same 
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proportion in which he had outgone his Master. 
Does Paul enjoin any thing more contrary to 
nature than the excision of a right hand, or the 
plucking out of a right eye? Does Paul any 
where exhibit a menace, I will not say more 
alarming, but so repeatedly alarming, as his Di- 
vine Master, who expressly, in one chapter only, 
the ninth of Saint Mark, three several times 
denounces eternal punishment on the irreclaim- 
ably impenitent, awfully marking not only the 
specific place, but the specific torment, — the 
undying worm, and the unquenched fire? 

No u these scrupulous objectors add nothing 
to the character of our Lord by what they sub- 
duct from that of his Apostle. Perfection admits 
of no improvement; deity of no addition. To 
degrade any portion of the revealed will of God 
is no proof of reverence for Him whose will is 
revealed. But it is preposterous to insinuate 
that a regard for the Epistles is calculated to 
diminish a regard for the Gospels. Where else 
can we find such believing, such admiring, such 
adoring views of Him whose life the Gospel 
records? Where else are we so grounded in 
that love which passeth knowledge? Where 
else are we so continually taught to be looking 
unto Jesus ? Where else are we so powerfully 
reminded that there is no other name under hea- 
ven by which we may be saved? We may as 
well assert, that the existing laws, of which 
Magna ChaHa is the original, diminish our re- 
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Terence finr this palladinm itsdf; this basb of 
oor poiidcal seGurity, as the Gospel is of oar 
moral and ^iritnal privities. In both cases 
the deriTed benefit sends os back to the well- 
head firom whence it flows. 

He who professes to read the Holy Scriptures 
for his ^instruction,'' should recc^ect, when- 
ever he is disposed to be captious, that they are 
written also finr his *' correction*" If we really 
bdieTe that Christ speaks to us in the Cvospels, 
we must belieTe that he speaks to us in the 
Episdes also. In the one he addresses us in 
his militant, in the other in his glorified char- 
acter. In one^ the Diyine Instructor speaks to 
us cm earth; in the other, from heaven. The 
internal wisdom, the divinity of the doctrines, 
the accKwdance both of doctrine and precq>t 
with those delivered by the Saviour himself the 
pow^ul and abiding effects which, fixr near two 
thousand years, they hare produced, and are 
actually producing on the hearts and lives of 
multitudes; the same spirit which in^ired the 
writer still ready to assist the reader; all together 
fi>nn, to every serious enquirer who reads them 
with an humble heart and a docile spirit, inre- 
firagable arguments^ unimpeachable evidence, 
that they possess as lull a claim to inqpiration, 
and consequently haTe as fordUe demand <m 
his belief and obedience, as any of the less liti- 
gated portions of the book of Giod. 

Whoerer, thai, shall sit dovm to the perusal 
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of these Epistles without prejudicei will not rise 
from it without improvement. In any human 
science we do not lay aside the whole, because 
some parts are more difficult than others, we are 
rather stimulated to the work by the difficulty, 
than deterred from it ; because we believe the 
attainment will reward the perseverance. There 
is, indeed, an essential difference between a 
diagram and a doctrine, the apprehension of 
the one solely depending on the capacity and 
application of the student, while the under- 
standing of the other depends not merely on 
the industry, but on the temper with which we 
apply. ^^ If any man lack wisdom, let him 
ask of Ood, and it shall be given him." 

Let any reader say, afler perusing Saint 
Luke's biographical sketch of the Acts of the 
Apostles, afker contemplating the work of the 
Spirit of Ood, and its effects on the lives and 
preaching of these primitive saints, whether 
he has not attained an additional insight into 
the genius and the results of Christianity since 
he iSnished reading the Evangelists ? Let him 
say further, whether the light of Revelation, 
shining more and more as he advances, does 
not in his adding the perusal of the Epistles 
to that of the Acts, pour in upon his mental 
eye the full and perfect day? 

As there was more leisure, as well as a more 
appropraites pace, in the Epistles for building 
up Christianity as a system than in the Gospels, 
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SO these wise master-builders, ^* building on 
no other foundation than that which was laid," 
borrowed all the materials for the glorious edifice 
fix)m the anterior Scriptures. They brought 
Srom their precursors in the immortal work the 
hewn stones with which the spiritual temple is 
constructed; and having compacted it with that 
which every portion supplied, squared, rounded, 
and polished the precious mass into perfect 
form and shape, into complete beauty, and 
everlasting strength. 
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CHAP. IV. 

SAINT PAUI/S FAITH A rUACTICAL IMUNCIPLE. 

There aro somo principles and fletids ofnaturet 
Home elementH in the chnracttn* of man, not in* 
diitpodted for certain nctti of virtue { we mean 
virtue as distinguished from the principle of 
pleasing God by tlio act or sentiment. Home 
persons naturally hate crueltyi otliers spurn at 
injustice ; tliis man detests covetousness, that 
abhors oppression. Some of these dispositions 
certain minds find| and odiers fancy» within 
tliemselves. Hut for a man to go entirely out 
of himself, to live upon trust, U) renounce all 
confidence in virtues which he possesses, and in 
actions which he performs ; to cast himself en- 
tirely upon another; to seek to be justified, not 
by his own oliedience, but by the obedience of 
that other ; to look for eternal happiness, not 
from the merit of his own life, but from that of 
afiother's death, that deatli the most degrading) 
after a life the most despised ; — for all this revo- 
lutbn in the mind and heart, tliere is no found* 
ation, no seed, no element in nature; it is 
fbreign to the make of man ; if possessed, it is 
bestowed ; if felt, it is derived : it is not a pro- 
duction, but an infusion ; it is a principle, not 
indigenous^ but implanted* The Apostle implies 
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that fiddi 16 not inherenl^ when be sayi^ ^* to you 
it is given to briieve.'' 

This supenndiiCfid principle is FaiUu * prin- 
cq>lenat only not inheroit in natnre, but diame- 
trically contrary to it; a principle which tdies 
no root in the soil of die nataral heart; no man 
eon toy that Jesus is the Lord but fy the Hofy 
Ghost. Its lesnlt is not merdy a reformed, bat 
a new life^^^^a Itfe governed by the same princi- 
ple which first commimicated it. 

The fiiith of mere assent, tibat fitith which is 
purely a oonriction of the undcarstanding^ seldom 
stin beyond the point at which it firsts sits down. 
Being estaUisbed on the same oommon ground 
with any scientific truth, or any acknowledged 
fiurtf it is not likely to advance, desiring nothing 
■aore dian to cetain its station among other ac- 
cepted tmtba, and ibns it continues to reside in 
the intelbot alone. Tbou^ its local existence 
is allowed, it .exhibits none of the undoubted 
signs of ]ife,-«^aicl^ity, niotion, growths 

But tbf^ vital /mtb with wbich the souls of 
the Scripture saints were so richly imbued, is 
an animiMing and pervading princifAe. It 
spreads and enlarges in its progress. It gathers 
energy as it procoeds. The wore advanced are 
its attmnment^ the jnore prospective are its 
yiews* The lUearer it approaches to the invi- 
sible realities to which it is stretching forward9 
the more their dominion over it increases, till 
it almost makes tbe future (M-esent, and the uu- 
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wiirm« (the b^Afty isU^Aftf the «ight| cjiiU;ki&ti«^ U>is 

But »fi fdih i« of A npirituat natur <3| it c'imnot 
|[)<8 kis|)t ftllve withoat «{)!i ituiii me^ti^/ It f<^ 
quiff^fe for ki» HunUinmicG ulim&fit eong^t^iiiAt with 
it<i4ttlf, MmilUim} fmnil'mmfi it with iti> abj<3cit| 
pr0y<»r to^pi; it ^lo(»i9 to it« isnd* If thti« ch^ 
fitihfid hy p^rp&tuiil fi%m'iimt maiulmd by tb^e 
hAt)itUAt aoMt#mpbtion of flia onu^li^^ of Go4i 
mid waUirad wiib iha 4aw« of bi« grfli?a« it 
b«^oii)<3« tti^ pregnant ^^tul of isvery C^britftbio 
virtue, 

mie Holy Scriptures bftve not left tt)i« fnitb 
to grow merely out of tbe *»t4^)ck of injunctiofii 
e9(bort»tiou, or command i tbe ini^pired writ4»r« 
bftve uot ruerely expatiated on it« beauty m a 
grma, on it« neces(>ity as a duty* mi its use «# 
on instrument ( but baving infused it as a living 
and governing principle, bave fortified i\idr eip- 
bortations witb instances tbe most striking, 
bave illustrated tbeir definitions witb examples 
ttie most impressive, 

Tbe most indefatigal^le but rational ebampion 
of faitb is tlie Ajiostle IhuU He ^ery wbere 
denionstrates, tbat it is not a speculative dogma 
remaining d^>rmant in tbe mind, but a lively 
convict lof> of tbe power and goodness of Goil, 
•nd of bis tmrey in Clirist Jesus $ a principle 
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received into the heart, acknowledged by the 
QodentaiidiD^ and operating on the practice. 

Sunt Paul, among the other sacred authors, 
seems to consider that &ith b to the son! what 
the senses are to the body ; it is q;>iritual sight. 
God is the ol:9ect, fiiith k the visoal ray. Qirist 
is the substance, faith is the hand which lays hold 
<m it. By fiuth the promises are in a manner 
sobstantiated. Oar Savionr does not say, ^ he 
that believeth on me shall have life^ bat has 
life.*' It b not a blessing, of which the fraition 
is wholly reserved for heaven: in a spiritaal 
sense, through fiuth the promise becomes per- 
tmnance, and assurance possession. The im- 
mortal seed is not <»ily sown, bat already 
^ning up in the soil of the renewed heart* 
The life of grace becomes the same in nature 
and quali^ with the life of glory, to which it 
leads. And if in this ungenial climate the plant 
will not attain its maturity, at least its progress 
intimates that it will terminate in absolute 
pei^ction. 

In that invaluable epitome of Old-Testament 
biography, the eleventh of Hebrews, Saint Paul 
defines feith to be a present support and a claim 
to a fiiture inalienable possession. He then 
exhibits the astonbhing effects of fiiith displayed 
in men like oursdves, by marshalling the wor- 
thies who lived under the ancient economy, as 
actual evidences of the verity cf this Divine 
principle ; a principle which be thus, by nam* 

E « 
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berless exempltfications, vindicates from the 
charge of being nothing more than an abstract 
notion, a visionary unproductive conceit, or an 
imaginary enthusiastic feeling. He combats 
this opinion by exhibiting characteristically the 
rich and abundant hiu*vest springing from this 
prolific principle. On these illustrious exam- 
ples our limits will not permit us to dwell ; one 
or two instances must suffice. 

The patriarchal father of the faithful, against 
hope believed in hope. Natural reliance, rea- 
sonable expectation, common experience, all 
were against him. From all these impediments 
he averted his eyes; he raised them to Him 
who had promised. Though the promise was 
so great as to seem incredible, his confidence 
in Omnipotence overbalanced all his appre- 
hensions of any hinderances. With the eye of 
faith he not only saw his offspring as if im- 
mediately granted, but all the myriads which 
should hereaf^ descend from him. He saw 
the great anticipated blessing; he saw '^tfae 
star come out of Jacob,"— ** the sceptre rise 
out of Israel." Though an exclamation of 
wonder escaped him, it was astonishment un- 
tinctured with distrust; he disregarded second 
causes; difficulties disappeared, impossibilities 
vanished, faith was victorious. 

In this glorious catalogue of those who con- 
quered by faith, there is perhaps not one who 
offers a more apprc^riate lesson to the higher 
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of society than tbe great Icgidator oT 
IsndL Here is a man sitting at case in his 
posBGssions, enjoying tbe sweets of plenty, the 
dignity of rank* the hixuiies of litcratnie^ 
die distinction <^ rqmtation. All these he 
veinntarily lenoonoes; be foregoes the pomps 
of a oooit, the advantages of a city, then the 
most learned in the world: be relinquishes the 
delights of pc^hed society; refiises to be called 
die gmndson of a potent monarcb; diooses 
nther to snflfer aflUction with his beliering 
brethren, than to enjoy the temporary pleasures 
which a sinfiil oonnivanoe woold have obtained 
for him: be esteems the reproach of Christ, — 
a SaYkmr unborn till many ages afier, unknown 
but to the eye of foith, — greater than all the 
treasures of Egypt. The accomplished, the 
learned, and the pcdit^ wiH be best able to 
j^redate the Taloe of such a sacrifice. Does 
it not seem to come more home to the. bosoms, 
of the degant and the c^ulent, and to offer an 
instrDctimi, more intimate perhaps than is be- 
qneadied even by those martial and heroic spirits 
friio subdued kingdoms, quendied the violence 
of fire, stopped the mouths irf'lions, and turned 
to fi^;ht the armies of the aliens? These are 
instances of fiuth, which, if more sublime, are 
sl31 of less special application. Few are now 
called to diese latter sufferings, but many In 
their measore and degree to the other. May 

B S 
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they ever bear in mind that Moses iUNtained 
his trials only as seeing Him ijoho is inmible/ 

To change the heart of a sinner is a higher 
exertion of power than to create a man or 
even a* world ; in the latter caHe, as God made 
it out of nothing! so there was nothing to re- 
sist the operation; but in the former he has to 
encounter, not inanityi but repulsion; not an 
unobstructive vacuity, but a powerful counter- 
action; and to bclin^ in the Divine energy 
which effects this renovation, is a greater exercise 
of faith than to believe that the Spirit of God, 
moving on the face of the waters, was the ef- 
ficient cause of creation. 

In producing this moral renovation God has 
to subdue, not only the rebel in arms against 
his king, but ** the little state of man'' in arms 
against himself^ fighting against his convictions, 
refusing ihe redemption wrought fur him. Al- 
mighty Goodness has the twofold work of pro- 
viding pardon for oflenders, and making them 
willing to receive it. To offer heaven, and then 
to prevail on man to accept it, is at once an act 
of God's omnipotence^ and of his mercy. 

Thus faith, which appears to be so easy, is 
of all things the most difficult; — which seems 
to be so common, is of all things most rare. 
To consider how reluctantly the* human heart 
adopts this principle; how it evades and sti* 
pulates; how it procrastinates, even when it 
does not pointedly reject; how ingenious its 
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subteifbgesy how specioas Us preteBces-; — and 
tlien to deny that fiiith is a snpemataral giA, 
is to igect the ooncorring testimony of reason, 
of Scriptore, of daily observation, of actual 



Saint Paul frequendy intimates that fiiith i» 
never a solitary attribute: he never separates 
it ftom humility, it being indeed the patent of 
that self-abasing grace. He also implies that 
fiuth is not, as: some nqn-esent it, a disorderly, 
but a r^dating principle; when he speaks of 
Me law of faiih^ o( the obedience of fiiith* 
Faith and . repeaUmce are the two qualities in- 
separably linked in the woHl of our salvation ; 
repentance teaching us to abhor ourselves fi>r 
sin, — fiuth, to go out of ourselves for right- 
eousness. Hcrfiness and charity Paul exhibits 
as its inseparable concomitants, or rather its 
necessary productions, their absence clearly de- 
monstrating the want of the generating principle. 
May we not hence infer, that wherever fiiidi is 
seen not in this company, she is an impostor ? 

Of die giieat '^ mysteries of godliness " enu- 
merated by Saint Paul in his Epistle to Timothy, 
be shows by his arrangement of the five par- 
ticulars which* compose them,, that God believed 
on in the 'world^is the climax of this astonishing 
process.* And it may be deduced fi-om his 
general writings, that the reason why so many 

* 1 Hm. ch« iiu 
E 4 
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do not more anxiously kbour for eternal hap« 
piness iiy becAU«e they do not practically believe 
it The importance of thii fundamental prin- 
ciple in ISO greatf that our spiritual enemy if not 
«o pemeveringly bent on dc^terring uii from thii 
dutyi or detaching um from that virtue, as on 
shaking the foundations of our faith. He knows 
if he can undermine this strong hold, slighter 
impediments will give way. As the first prac- 
tical instance of human rebellion sprung from 
unbelief, so all subsequent obedience, to be 
available, must spring from faith. 

Saint Paul shows faith to be a victorimu pria>« 
ciple. There is no other moral quality which 
can enable us to overcome the world. Faith ie 
the only successful competitor with secular al- 
lurement. Tlie world offers things great in 
human estimation, but it is the property of this 
grace to make great things look little { it eiKscti 
this purpose by reducing them to tlieir real di^ 
mensionst Nothing but faith can show us tlie 
emptiness of tliis world's glory at the best» 
because nothing else views it in perpetual con- 
trast with the blessedness of heaven ; nothing 
else can give us such a feeling conviction of its 
brevity at the longest, as that principle which 
habitually measures it with eternity. It holds 
out tlie only light which shows a Christian that 
the universe has no bribe worth his acceptaaeep 
if it must be obtained at the price of his con- 
science, at tlie risk of bis soul. 
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Saint Paul demonstrates in his own instance^ 
tint £uth is not only a r^olatingand conquering^ 
bot a fransfbrming grace. It altered the whole 
ooDsdtation of his mind. . It did not dry up the 
tide of his strong affections, but diverted them 
into a channel entirely different* To say all in 
m word, he was a living exemplification of the 
great Scriptore doctrine which he taoght — 
Faith made him, emphatically, a New Man. 

Thus his life, as well as his writings, proves 
that fiuth is an operating principle, a strenuous, 
influential, vigilant grace. If it teach that self* 
abasement which makes us lowly in our own 
eyes, it communicates that watchfulness which 
preserves us from the contamination of an, a 
dread of every communication which- may pol- 
lute. Its disciple is active as wdU as humble* 
Love is the instrument by which it works. But 
that love of God with which it fills the heart, is 
not maintained there in indolent repose, but 
quickened (at the service of man. Genuine 
fiuth does not infiise a piety which is unpro* 
fitaUe to others, but draws it out in incessant 
dewes and aims to promote the general good. 

The Apostle knew that the fiuth of many is 
radier drowsy than insincere, rather slothfiil 
than hypocritical; that they dreed the con- 
sequences it involves more than the profession- 
it requires* He is therefore always explicit, al» 
ways mindful to append the eflect to the cause. 
Hence we hear so much firom him and the other 
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apostles of the fruits of faith^ of adding to faith 
vitue s and it is worthy of remark, that in the 
roll of Saints, — those Spirits of renown in the 
aneient church, to which allusion Ims been made, 
- — the faith of every one is illustrated, not only 
by some splendid act, but by a life of obedience. 

We may talk as holily as Paul himself, and 
by a delusion not uncommon, by the very holi- 
ness of our talk may deceive our own souls; 
but we may rest assured that where charity is 
not the dominant grace, faith is not the in^ 
spiring principle. Thus, by examining our 
lives, not our discourse, we shall ''prove whether 
we are in the faith>" 

Though a genuine faith is peremptory in its 
decision and resolute in its obedience, yet it 
deeply feels the source from whence it is derived* 
In that memorable instance of Abraham's faith, 
in the very act, instead of valuing himself on 
the strength of his convictions, he gave glory to 
God i and it is obvious that the reason why 
faith is selected as the prime condition of eur 
justification, is, because it is a grace which, be« 
yond all others, gives to Ood the entire glory \ 
that it is the only attribute which subducts no- 
thing for, derives nothing from self. Why arc} 
Christian and believer convertible terms, if this 
living principle be not the ground-work of his 
character ?. If, then, it supplies his distinguishing 
appellation, should it not be his governing 
spring of action ? 



IB A wuuduiiu. mslmoe of tut 
power of diB pnicqile. That be should he sa 
euliidy Guiiul oat of his uatuial chanctar; 
that he who^ by has persBcating ty i rrt ^ owuImI 
the fawimr of the mHilenait Sanbrdrim, shoeld 
he faroaght to act in Arect opposition to their 
png^MuoeSy sopparted fay no hmnaii pratodionif 
awtainerl alone by the grace of Him iriioai he 
bad so s Uwdy opposed; that bis oonfidenoe io« 
God should rise in pioportion to bis persecations 
fiom man; that the whole bent of his sonl 
should he set directly contruy to his natmal 
propensities, the whcde fiiroe of bis mind and 
actions be tamed in fbU opposition to his 
tenqier, edocation, sodety, and habits; that 
not only his affections should be diTerted into 
a new cfaannd, but that his judgment and un- 
derstanding should sail in the newly-directed 
current; that his b^otiy should be transformed 
into candour, his fierceness into gentleness, his 
untameaUe pride into charity, his intcrferance 
into medmess, — can all this be aoooonted for 
on any prin c ip le inherent in human nature, on 
any princifde uninqnred by the Spirit of God ? 
After this instancf^ — and, blessed be God, the 
wMrf«ir^j though superior, is not solitary; the 
change, though miraculous in this i^ase, is not 
less certain in others, — shall the doctrine so 
exemplified continue to be the butt of ridicule ? 
While the scoffing infidd virtually puts the re- 
novation of the human heart nearly on a footing. 
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with the metamorphoses of Ovid, or the trans- 
migrations of Pythagoras, let not the timid 
Christian be discouraged ; let not his faith be 
shaken, though he may find that the principle 
to which he has been taught to trust his eternal 
happiness is considered as false by him who has 
not examined into its truth; that the change, 
of which the sound believer exhibits so con- 
vincing an evidence, is derided as absurd by the 
philosophical sceptic, treated as chimerical by 
the superficial reasoner, or silently suspected as 
incredible by the decent moralist^ 
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CHAP. V, 

THE MORALITY OF SAINT PAUL. 

Christianity was a second creation* It com- 
pleted the first order of things, and introduced 
•a new one of its own, not subrersive but per- 
fective of the original. It produced an entire 
revolution in the condition of man, and accom- 
plished a change in the state of the world, which 
all its confederated power, wit, and philosophy, 
not only could not e£Pect, but could not even 
conceive. It- threw such a preponderating 
weight into the scale of morals, by ihe superin- 
duction of the new principle of faith in a Re- 
deemer, as rendered the hitiierto insupportable 
trials ^f the afflicted comparatively light. It 
gave strength to weakness, spirit to action, mo- 
tive to virtue, certainty to doubt, patience to 
sufiering, light to darkness, life to death. 

It is a rule of Aristotle, that principles and 
conclusions imist always be within the sphere of 
-the same science; that error will be inevitable, 
while men examine the conclusions of one science 
by the principles of another. He observes, that 
it is therefore absurd for a mathematician, whose 
conclusions ought to be grounded on demonstra- 
tion, to ground them on the probabilities of the 
rhetorician. 
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May not this rule be transferred from the 
sciences of the schools to the science of morals? 
Will not the worldly moralist err, by drawing 
his conclusions as to the morality of a serious 
Christian from the principles of the worldly 
school ; not being at all able to judge of the 
principles, of which the religious man's morals 
are the result? 

But in our application of this rule, the con- 
verse of the proposition will not hold good ; for 
the real Christian, being aware of the principles 
of the worldly moralist, expects that -his conclu- 
sions should grow out of his principles, and in 
this opinion he seldom errs. 

Christian writings have made innumerable 
converts to moralitv; but mere moral works 
have never made one convert to religion. They 
do not exhibit an originating principle. Morality 
is not the instrument but the •effect of conver- 
sion. It cannot say, ^^ Awake thou that sleepest, 
and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give 
thee light." But when Christ has given life, 
then morality, by the activity of the inspiring 
motive, gives the surest evidence of renovated 
vitality, and exhibits the most unequivocal symp- 
toms, not only of spiritual life, but of vigorous 
health. 

Saint Paul is sometimes represented not 
merely as the greatest of the Apostles, — this 
is readily granted, — but virtually as being al- 
most exclusively great. Is not this just ascrip- 
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tion of superior cxoelleDoey bowerer, too ooin- 
manlj limiled to the doctrinal part of his 
conpositioiiSy and is not the oonsununate moral 
pcriedioo wliidi both his writings and his cha- 
lader so consistendy -display, sometimes, if not 
oieriooked, yet phuxd in the back-gronnd ? 

"Hioiigh be did more for the mora] aooom- 
pftdimcnt of the bnman character than has ever 
been eli e c te d by any other man; though he 
UMmred more abondandy than any other writer, 
to prooiote practical religion ; yet polemical di- 
Tinity, oa the one side, is too mach disposed to 
dhim bim as her immediate champion; and 
then in order to make good her daim, on the 
odier, to assign to him a subordinate station in 
the ranks of sacred mcwal writers. 

Nov the fret is that all the prophets and 
apostles, iggregately, are not so nbandant in 
cdiical instruction, nor is the detail of moral 
condoct in any of them so minately .unfolded, or 
so widdy rami&ed, as in the works of Saint 
Pud. We may, indeed, Tenture to assert, that 
Dterid and our Apostle are almost the only 
S uipCu i e characters of whom we have such 
foil-length pictures. And for this obrious rea- 
son ; what was left imperfect in th&r delineation 
by their respective historians is completely filled 
up by their own compositions. The narratiTes 
may be said to exhibit their shape and features ; 
their own writings have added the grace of coun- 
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tenance, the force of expressum, and the warmth 
of colouring. 

It fumisbes a complete answer to thofe who 
oppose the doctrines of grace^ on the supposed 
ground of their encouraging sin ; that, as there 
never was a man who expanded and illustrated 
those doctrines so fuUy, so there never was one 
whose character and compositions exhibit a more 
consistent and high-toned morality. 

Like his sacred precursors. Saint Paul always 
equally maintains the freeness of grace, and the 
necessity of holiness. The character of fiiith is 
not lowered by insisting that holy practice^ 
which is nothing more than the exercises and 
consequences of faith, is the sign of its reality. 
Action, and motion, and speech are not life, bat 
they are the most unequivocal signs of life. Life 
evidences itself in them; and we do not disparage 
the principle when we infer its effects, and esti* 
mate their value. 

We sometimes hear in conversation Saint 
James set up as the champion of moral virtue 
against Saint Paul, the bold assertor of doc- 
trines. For these two eminent apostles there 
has been invented an opposition, which, as it 
never existed in their minds, cannot be traced 
in their writhigs. Without detracting from 
the perfect ethics of Saint James, may we not 
be allowed to insist, that Saint Paul, his coad- 
jutor, not his rival, is equally zealous in the in- 
culcation of practice ; only running it up more 
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tanSonnlj into its principle; descending more 
deeply into its radical stock, connecting it more 
invariably wjtb its motive? It is worth obsenr* 
ing^ in confirmation of their similarity of views, 
and perfect agreement in sentiment, that Saint 
Paul and Saint James derive their instance of 
the principle for which each is contending from 
the same example, the patriarch Abraham. 

So £ur is Saint Paul from undervaluing vir* 
tne, that he expressly declares, ''that God will 
render to every man according to his deeds.'' 
So peremptory is he on this head, that he not 
cmly directs men to do good works, but to 
''maintain'' them ; so desirous to establish the 
act into a habit, that they must not only perform 
them, but be " careful " in the performance ; so 
far from thinking, that, after his conversion, 
man was to be an inactive recipient of grace, 
that he not only enjoins us to be "always 
abounding in the work of the Lord," but as- 
signs the very reason for it — the reception of 
grace; " forasmuch as ye know that your labour 
will not be in vain in the Lord." He repeatedly 
presses on them perseverance, and perseverance 
is no fanatical symptom. His documents enforce 
a religion equable, consistent, progressive. This 
mode of instruction is no fruit of a heated brain, 
no child of emotion, no vapour of impulse, no 
effect of &ncy. 

Not to instance those ample tables of Christ 
tian practice, the twelfth of Romans, the fifth of 

voi^x. t 
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Thessalonians, the whole Epistle to Titus, and 
the two last chapters to the Ephesians, — every 
part of his writings either deduces holy practice 
from some corresponding: prmciple ; or else, after 
he has been enforcing a system of doctrme, he ha^ 
bitually infers a system of morals growmg out 
of it^ inseparable from it. Indeed, throughout 
the whole of the last-named Epistle, into which 
the very essence of Gospel doctrines is infused 
and compressed, all the social, personal, and 
relative duties are specifically detailed and «i- 
joined ; — the aflFection of husbands, the submis- 
sion of wives, the tenderness of parents, the 
obedience of children, the subordination and fide- 
lity of servants, economy of time, hands to be 
kept from stealing, « a tongue from evil speak- 
ing," a body maintained in temperance, so- 
berness, and chastity;" a guarded conversa- 
tion, a gravity of carriage ; — the very decencies 
of life are all proposed with a minuteness which 
will scarcely bear a comparison but with his own 
catalogue of virtues in a kindred Epistle: 
« Whatsoever things are true, honest, just, 
pure, lovely, and of good report; if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things/' 

So far from seeking to subvert the moral law, 
he takes unwearied pains to confirm it, but he 
fixes it on its true basis ; while he denies its jus- 
tifying power, he " establishes " its importance 
as a rule. He vindicates its value, not as a co- 
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• 

venant for salvation, but as a measure of con* 
duct In no instance, however light, does he 
desny the obligation of believers to maintain a 
steadfast adherence to it, or discountenance a 
minute observance of it. He shows not only 
that every sin is to be abandoned, but the con- 
trary virtue adopted : and, though one of the 
fathers observes, that ^^ a vice sometimes gives 
place where a virtue does not take it," yet 
the only certajn symptom of the expulsion of a 
bad quality is the substitution of its opposite. 
And no man ever more forcibly condemned an 
empty profession than Saint Paul ; no one more 
severely reprobated a dead faith, no one more 
unequivocally commended ^^ not the hearers, but 
the doers of the law/' 

He proves unanswerably that the doctrine of 
grace is so far from being hostile to sound prac- 
tice, that it is the only source from which all 
legitimate virtue springs ;— *so &r from slacken- 
ing diligence, that it gives vigour to its activity ; 
— so far from making vigilance superfluous, that 
its constant language is. Watch; — so far from 
limiting to a favoured few the exhortation, that 
it makes it universal ; ^^ What I say unto you, 
I say unto all — watch ! " 

In directing his converts to virtuous deeds, 
he never &ils to include the spirit in the act : •**• 
they must be ready to distribute, willing to com- 
municate. He never fails to show, that the 

characteristic and essence of all goodness is the 

r 2 
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deftirc of pleiMing Gcxl* In oilier woriU^ that 
actioni muMt t)e the fruit of love to Him« Qtia* 
litiet fnerdij amiable are originally without that 
principle^ and piinmrnntd even by aninnal«| and 
poHMznned in a very high degree^ a# affection for 
their ofT^pring^ fidelity Uf their maAteri^ grati- 
tude to their l)enefactori« 

Haint I'auly like \m ble^^ed Ix^rd^ tn never §0 
emphatically indignant againH any of the (»ign« 
of hypocrisy in profe^^^niy w^ againfti sinful 
practice. Like hirn he in frequent in the enu- 
meration of vices which he Milemnly proclaimii 
amount to an exclusion from heaven. Holy 
practice i« indeed the only ^ign to the world ct 
the sincerity of a Christian^ and in a grnxl meti^ 
iure i» a sign to himself. It is the principal 
evidence which will precede the retributive sen- 
tence at the last day. Haint I'aul therefore calls 
that day ^Hhe rtrvelaium of the righteous judgment 
of God. *^ He does n(;t call it the day o( Win 
forming the judgment, but of his declaring it. 
Uod, who witnessed the act when it was drme, 
and the motive which impelU'4 it, want# him- 
self no such evidence to assist his decision, Init 
he uses it to manifest to tneti and angels his own 
strict justice. ^^ In that awful day,'' says an 
eminent divine, ^^ the Judge will not examine 
men as to their experiences, he will not set 
every one to tell the story of his c^mversson, 
but he will bring forth his works.'' • 

• Kdwsrdd on Iteliif^oui AflTectlmit. 
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Hmr aeoepCabk^ even in the ears of the most 
thmghrh J III J would that prodamatian soaod, tie 
grmaafGodirnigeik sahainmy were it anacooai- 
IBBied bjr the mond power ascribed to it, that 
of trairhiiig as to deny our scnsoal appetites ! 
How maaj woold grre a cheqp assent to the 

it not dogged with soch an en- 

! Those who insist, that 
aiiration is elfeclfd hj works, would ^adly 
adopt fiddi as a ayemlatire notiooy instead of 
Ae k ic ameui ent eiidenoes whidi diis selMeny- 




CXie woold imagine^ that some who so loodl j 
that we dbaD be sared hj works, most 
works of supe r e r o gation, and that th^ 
drprnded fiir saliBtion on the transfer of the 
sapcdhn^ of the merits of others to themselTcs; 
fiv it is remarkable, that they trust their future 
biis most oonfidendy to good works, who haTe 
the denderest portion of their own to produce. 

The ApoBtle is perpetuallj combating the 
btal doctrine of those who insinuate that the 
freedooi of the Go^d is a freedom from moral 
restraint. He describes it, indeed, as a ddiTer- 
ance from the sentence^ but not from the pre- 
cqpts^ of the law. No <me e^er more nnremit- 
tin^j opposed those who represent the constant 
■■Mii i lr.rt i ntt of hcdy practice as an infringement 
of the liberty of a Christian. He perpetually 
demonstrates the neoessi^f of adetenninalerule 
of duty, without uriiidi eren that lore, which is 
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sometimes pleaded as an apology for the neglect 
o( duty» — that love, which is, indeed, the ge^ 
nuine source of all acceptable performance, — 
might be lowered into a vagrant, indefinite, dis- 
orderly principle. A religion, destitute of faith 
and love, is not the religion of Christ ; a religion 
which furnishes no certain standard of conduct, 
IS not the religion of the Gospel. 

Saint Paul accordingly animadverts severely 
on those who presume to convert the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free, into a pre- 
tcnce for licentious conduct He strenuously 
refutes the charge, by intimating that the New 
Covenant enforces holiness of life, even more 
than the Old, and enforces it on more engaging 
motives. The Law deters from sin by denun- 
ciations : the Gospel invites to goodness by the 
most winning persuasions; God so loved the 
world, that he gave his Son to save it The 
Law shows man the danger of sin, and pro- 
nounces its punishment: the Gospel performs 
the higher act of love, it delivers him from its 
power. It is a quality ascribed to the love of 
Christ, that it ^^constraineth;" it compels us, 
as it were, to be compassionate. What can 
make us so tender to others os the experience 
of God's goodness to ourselves? Who is so 
ready to show mercy as he who has received it ? 

Saint Paul derives all duties from this love of 
God in Christ as their foundation. All the 
motives to right action, all the arguments for 
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ifliSB, aredisvn from this source; all 
the fines of datf con i e r ge to this centre. If 
Smnft Paul omsoresy he points to this only 
^■BD^ of hope; if he lamentsy he turns to this 
imAj true oonsdatioo ; if he inrists that the 
Grmot ^ Gad hoik appeared, he pmots to its 
practical object, ^ teaching os to lire soberlj, 
ii^tfeoiisl^y and godUj." When he deter- 
amies to kno«r nothing hot 'his Savioiir, and 
ewea Him mider the degrading frircnmstanoe of 
crndfixioo, he indndes in Aat knowledge all 
the refigioos and moral ben^ts of whidi it is 



Thejr who oonteod that the Gospel is only a 
scheme of morals^ struggle bard to keep down 
the oonpact to their own depressed standard. 
They win not allow of a grain or a 9cnq>]e 
^ bcjond the bond,'* bot insist, diat whaterer is 
not qiedficallj commanded is snperflnons; what 
is abof« their own jntch is onneoessarjr. If thej 
allow that it is soUime, they insist that it is in»^ 
ptacticaUeu If they allow that the taoe^ p^oce, 
and joy of the Apostle are desirabley they do 
not de^re them ^sfrmts if the Spirit, as signs 
of acceptance. The inteiior principle^ diose 
views which take in the very depths of the 
heart, as weD as the sar£ice of life, — any prao 
tical nse of these penetrating troths, they oonsi* 
der as something which the rathnsiastic reader 
does not find, but make. 
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Tlie mt^rti social and political virtue** are 
D)aile for tbiu world. liere Uiey have their 
origiii« their use, and their reward. All the 
niuiive« to virtuous practice, not derived from 
the ho|)e of future ble:>s>edne«>tf, will be inefficient. 
Hiere in no |)owerful obligation to ♦^j^erfect 
holinee»6'' to tlioc»e who do not perfect it in the 
tear ♦•of God/' Grace will not dirive abun- 
dantly in that heart which does» not believe It to 
be the fi>eed of glory. 

Hie moralist of our A|)Oi>tle U not merely a 
man |)06fi>e6t>ed of agret^able qualities, of some 
social and civil virtues), of generosity and good 
nature, — qualities excellent as far as they go, 
and which, as a mean (o the good order of 
society, can scarcely be too much valued ; ^^ 
but these qualities a man may |K)ssess, without 
having the love of God shed abroad in his heart, 
without desiring ♦• to live (or him who died for 
him.'' Huch qualities will gain him credit, but 
tlrnt \ery credit may endanger his salvation, if 
worldly esteem make him rest satisfied, without 
the " honour which cometh from God," The 
purity, sublimity, and consistency of Saint Paul's 
requirements every where manifest that his mo* 
ral man is not merely a disciple of Antoninus or 
Epictetus, but a liege subject of the Messiah's 
spiritual kingdom. 

Paul Invariably shows, that the humbling 
doctrines of the Cross are so far from lowering 
tlie tone of moral obligation, that they raise the 
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standard of practical virtue to an elevation to- 
tsdly unknown under any other mode of instruc- 
tion. But there is a tendency in the heart of 
man^ in his natural state, to rebel against these 
doctrines, even while he professes himself an 
advocate for virtue; to set up the virtue which 
he presumes that he possesses against religion, 
to which he is chiefly hostile for the very eleva« 
tion which it gives to virtue : this, more than the 
doctrines, and even than the mysteries of revela- 
tion, is the real cause of his hostility. 

We have known persons, when pressed on 
the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel, think to 
get rid of the argument, by declaring that they 
did not pretend to understand Saint Paul ; that, 
for their par^ they were quite satisfied with 
Micah's religion : " To do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with thy God,'' was enough 
for them. In what they call this comfortable, 
and reasonable, and practicable scheme of reli- 
gion, they are little aware what strictness is 
involved, what integrity, what charity, what ho- 
liness ! They little think how nearly the Pro- 
phet's religion approached that of the Apostle. 
There is, in fact, no difference between them, 
but such as necessarily arises out of the two dis- 
pensations under which they lived. To walk 
humbly with God, we must believe in the reve- 
lation of his Son, and, consequently, adopt the 
principles he enjoins, we must adopt every doc- 
trine, and believe every mystery. To walk 
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humbly with Ood is a principle which itretches 
to the bounds of the whole unirerse of reve- 
lation. 

More men are indebted to Christianity for 
their morality than are willing to confess the 
obligation. It communicates a secret and un- 
acknowledged infection. Living under a public 
recognition of Christianity, under Christian laws, 
and in Christian society, cau»cs many a proud 
heart to believe more than it cares to own, and 
to do more good than the man is willing to 
ascribe to the faith which, if it docs not actually 
influence fits mind, hns made right actions so 
common, that not to do them is dishonourable. 
Others, who do not ap|)car to live under the 
direct illumination of the Uos|)el, have yet the 
benefit of its refracted rays, which, if the con- 
veyance is too imperfect to communicate reli- 
gious warmth, yet difHises sufficient light to 
point the way to many moral duties. 

We are apt to call men good, because they 
are without certain bad qualities. l)ut this is 
not only not knowing religion, it is not knowing 
human nature. All vices are not affinities ; of 
course the very indulgence of one vice is not 
seldom an exclusion of another, as covetousness 
avoids profligacy, and ambition expels indolence; 
but though they are natural anti[)othics, they all 
spring from the same source ; the same fountair 
of corrupt nature feeds both. 
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Nor does the goodness of Saint Mini's moral 
man consist merdy in abstaining from wicked 
actions; nor merely in filling the ertemal 
duties of his profession. While he is active in 
bnsiiiess, he mdst be fervent in ^irit. While 
transacting the ordinary affiurs of life^ he 
most be serving the Lord. In worldly mora* 
lists, the excessive pursuit of business, as well 
as of pleasure, leaves a clinging to it in the 
thoughts, an almost exclusive attachment to it 
in the heart, Imig after the actual engagement 
has cseased: the hankering mind continues to 
act over again the scenes of its interest, of its 
amlntion, or of its amusement. 

Again, the worldly moralist, while he prac- 
tises some virtues, is indifferent to others. He 
is temperate, perhaps, but he is ambitious. 
He is diligoit, but he is sordid. Whereas 
Christian morality, as taught by Saint Paul, 
hangs as it were in clusters: every virtue issuing 
from kis principles touches on other virtues at 
so many points, that no man possesses one in per- 
fection who does not possess many, who does not 
at least de^re to possess all ; while the Divine 
Sjpirit, pervading like the sap every fibre of the 
soul, strengthois the connection of its graces, 
and infiises holy sims into the whole character. 

We have employed the term morality m com- 
pliance with common usage; but adopted in 
the worldly sense, it gives but an imperfect 
idea of the Apostle's meaning. His preceptive 
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pa«»flge« are encirclerl with a kind of glory; 
they are illuminati^ with a beam from heaven ; 
tliey proceed from the 8|)irit of God, and are 
produced by faith in Him. There in every 
where that beautiful intermixture of motive and 
action, that union of the cau^e and the effect^ 
the faith and it« fruits, that uniform balance of 
the principle and the produce, which render tiieite 
Kpi«tle« an exhaustlenif treasury of practical 
wi»domi a» well a» an imperishable record of 
Divine Grace* 

Saint Paul every where run^ up the stream 
to the spring. The government he inculcates 
i« spiritual. Not content to recommend the 
obedience of the life, he bringH the very thoughts 
and de«ire« under control. He tracer up the 
act to the temper which producei^ it* He dwells 
more on the Mpirii of the world than on its 
actual o({ence«. He knew that many would 
reprobate bad actions, who do not seek tliai 
spirit which would prevent their generating. 
He knew that men judge soundly enough on 
queHtions in which they have no bias from inte- 
rent or appetite. For one who believen that to 
be ^^ carnally minded is death/' twenty believe 
in tlie miraculous gift of tongues, and even in 
the doctrine of tlie Trinity, because they fancy 
that neither of these trenches on their purse, or 
their pleasure, or their vain projects. 

What Saint Paul calls " doing by nature the 
things contained in the law,'' and ^^a man 
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bemp a law unto himself,'* we firequoitly see 
iDnstnled in some well-fared and hi^gUy-colti* 
Tated minds> They have a strong sense of 
honour and int^rity; to this sense thdr credit 
and thdr comfort require they should live up. 
The natural make of their mind, perhaps, is 
liberal; from education they have imbibed noble 
sentiments; they have adopted a qrstem of 
equity which they would think it dishonourable 
to Tiolate ; they are gooerous and humane ; but 
in matters of setf-indulgence they are not scru* 
polous; in subduing their inclinations, in absti- 
nence from some one gOTeming desire or impe- 
tuous ^ipetite, — in all this they come short ; to 
all this their rule does not extend. Their 
conduct, therefore^ though amiable, and useful, 
and creditable, yet is not the '< obedience of 
frith;'* these good qualities might have been 
exordsed had Christianity never existed; this 
is not bringing the practice, much less the 
titm^iiSy inio the captivity €f Christ, The man 
is a law unto himself, and acts, consistently 
enough with this sel&imposed legislation. 

Even if no religion had ever existed, if a Deity 
did not exist, — for the reference is not to 
rd^ioo, not to the wiU of the Deity, — such 
morality would be acceptable to society, because 
to sode^ it is profitable But how can any 
action be pleasing to God in which there is no 
purpose of pleasing him? How can any con- 
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duct be acceptable to Ood, to whom it renders 
no homage^ to whom it gives no glory? 

Scripture abounds with every motive to obe« 
dience, both rational and spiritual. But it 
would achieve but half its work had it stopped 
there. As peccable creatures^ we require not 
only inducements to obedience, but a heart, and 
a power, and a will to obey; assistance is as 
necessary as motives; power as indispensable as 
precept ;*— all which requisites are not only 
promised by the Word, but conferred by the 
Spirit of Ood. 
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CHAP. VI. 

THE DISINTERSBTEDMESS 07 SAINT PAUL* 

The perfiscdon of the Christian character does 
not so much consbt in this excellence, or that 
talent, or the other virtue; in the performance 
of some right action, or the abstinence from 
some wrong one, as in the determination of the 
*whole soul for God. This generous surrender of 
sel^ whether of the sensual or of the intellectual 
sel^ is the unequivocal test of a heart con- 
secrated by man to bis Maker. He has no 
by-ends, no secret reserves. His intention is 
^ngle, his way is straightforward; he keeps his 
end in view without deflection, and he pursues 
it without weariness. 

Saint Paul and his associates were the first 
moral instructors who preached not themselves. 
Perh^s there is scarcely a more striking proof 
of the grandeur of his spirit, than his indif- 
ference to popularity. This is an elevation of 
character, which not only no Pagan sage has 
reached, but which not every Christian teacher 
has been found to attain. 

This successful Apostle was so far fi-om placing 
himself at the head of a sect, that he took pains 
to avoid it. In some subsequent instructors, 
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this vanity was probably the first seed of heresy; 
the sound of Ebionites and Marcionites would 
as much gratify the ear of the founders, as 
bringing over proselytes to their opinions would 
delight their feelings. Saint Paul would have 
rejected with horror any such distinction. He 
who earnestly sought to glorify his Master 
would naturally abase himself. With a holy 
indignation he asks, ^* What then is Paul, and 
what is ApoUos, but ministers by whom ye be- 
lieved? " He points out to them the littleness 
of such exclusive fondness in men, who had such 
great objects in view — " overvalue not Paul or 
ApoUos as yours, Jbr all things are yours.** 

It is impossible not to stop a jnoment, in 
order to notice the fine structure of the period 
to which these words are an introduction. It 
would be difiicult to find a more finished climax : 
"Let no man glory in men ; for all things are 
yours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas ; 
or the world, or life, or death; or things 
present, or things to come ; all are yours, 
and you are Christ's, and Christ is God's." • 

Knowing the proneness of human nature to 
this party-spirit, he takes pains to prevent ex- 
cessive individual attachments. There is no 
instance of a man so distinguished, so little 
distinguishing himself. He chooses to merge 
himself in the general cause, to sink himself 
in the mass of faithful ministers. This is par«* 

* ] Cor. iii. 23. 
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^^oabalj evident in the .beginning of many of his 
IfHsdes, by bis humility in attaching to his own 
some name of far inferior note, as his associate 
in the work ; ** Paul and Sosthenes" — ** Paul 
**and Sylvanus" — " Tunotheus our brother ; " 
— and in writing to the Thessalonians, he con- 
nects both the latter names with his own. 

He laboured to make the people bear in 
mind that the apostles were the disseminators, 
not the authors, of the &ith which they preached. 
Miraculous as his conversion had been, superior 
as were his endowments, &voured as he was by 
Divine inspiration, he not only did not assume, 
but he rejected, any distinction, and only in- 
cluded himself among the teachers of their 
common Christianity. Thus he bequeathed to 
his successors a standing pattern of humility, 
and of the duty of ascribing their talents, their 
application, and their success, to Him, from 
whom, whatever advantages they possess, are 
derived. 

Saint Paul did not rank, on the one hand, 
with those liberal modem philosophers, who 
assert that virtue is its own reward; nor, on 
the other, with those abstracted mystics, who 
profess an unnatural disinterestedness, and a 
superhuman disdain of any recompense but 
that which they find in the pure love of God. 
He was not above accepting heaven, not for 
any works of righteousness which he had done, 
but as the firte gift of God through the right- 

TOI. X. o 
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comncnu that liftd been wrought for him. Mo 
wai not too protid und independent to confeMN, 
that the neamcMii of heavenly glory wim with 
him a mo»t animating principle. 

Thi« hope cheered hi* fainting spirit; thi« 
prospect not only rcgtilated, but almost anni- 
hilated his Menwu of suffering. Invisible thingn 
wore made so clear to the eye of faith; remote 
things were brought so near to one, who al- 
ways kept up in his mind a comparative estimate 
of the brevity of this afflicted life with the dur- 
ation of etenial happiness ; faith so ma<1e the 
future present; love so made the labour light; 
the earnest of the Spirit was given him in such 
a measure, that mortality seemed, even here, 
to be swallowed up of life. Ylis full belief in 
the immediate presettce of God in that world 
in which he was assured that light, purity, 
holiness, and happiness would be enjoyed In 
their most consummate perfection, not only 
sustained his hope but exhilarated his heart 

If It does not support us under our inferior 
trials in the same manner, it is because we have 
rather a nominal than a practical faith, rather 
an assenting than an obeying conviction ; it is 
because our eyes are not fixed on the same 
objects, nor our hearts warmed with the name 
affections; it is because our attention is directed 
so sparingly to tliat Beittg, and to that state, to 
whicli his was supremely devoted. Ought we 
to eomplain, that we enjoy not the same sup 
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pcfFtSj nor th^ same eonsdadonsi, while we do 
not ptit oirrselves in the same way to obtahi 
them? 

Bat though Saint Paul was no disciple of 
that metaphysical theology, which makes such 
untaught distinctions, as to separate our love 
of God from any regard to our own beatitude ; 
though he might have been considered as a 
selfish man, by either of the classes to whom 
allusion has been made, yet true disinterestedness 
was eminently his characteristic. Another m- 
stance of a human being so entirely devoid of 
selfishness, one who never took his own ease, 
or advantage, cfr safety, or credit into the ac^ 
count, cannot be found. If he considered his 
owft sufferings, he considered ihem for the sake 
of his friends. " Whether we be aflJicted, it 
is for your consolation and salvation.** The 
only joy he seemed to derive, when he was 
pressed out of measure, above strength, was*, 
that others might be comforted and encouraged 
by his sufferings. So also of his consolations ; 
the principal joy which he derived from them 
was, that others might be animated by them. 
This anxiety for the proficiency of his converts, 
in preference to his own safety ; his disposition 
to r^ard every object in due subjection to the 
great design of his ministry ; his humble, vi- 
gilant care, while exulting in the hope of an 
eternal crown, that he might " not himself be 
cast away ;" — form, in combination with the^ 
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In a long expostolatory argament, illustrated 
by a variety of analogous instances, he shows 
the propriety of a provision being made for 
those who dedicated themselves to the spiritual 
instruction of others: — the warrior engaged 
in the defence of his country is supported at the 
public expense; the planter by the produce of 
his vineyard; the feeder of a flock by the milk 
of his flock; the agriculturist by the profits of 
his plough. He strengthens his argument by 
an allusion to a humane practice in the old law, 
by which even the ox was allowed to participate 
in that plenty which his labour assisted to pro- 
cure ; then, by a sudden generous inteijection, 
— " Doth God take care for oxen?" — he in- 
timates that this provision of mercy for the 
beast was emblamatical of this justice, — for it 
scarcely amounted to mercy, — which ought to 
secure to every minister a fair remuneration for 
the sacrifice he has made of ease and profit, by 
addicting himself to the service of the altar.* 

After, however, having declared that he re- 
nounced all reward for himself, fearing that 
this assurance might be construed into an in- 
sinuation of his wish to receive the emolument 
which he pretended to refuse, with a noble dis- 
dain of so mean an expedient, he protests that 
it would be better for him to die of want, rather 
than, by receiving pecuniary recompense, to 

• 1 Cor. ix. 
o S 
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rab biiBself of his honest elaim to the consci- 
ousness of disinterested services* 

Saint Paul's conduct in these instances affords 
something of the same fine climax in action, 
ivith that which Jesus expressed in words^ when 
be sent to the Baptist the proofs of his divinity. 
After enumeratitig his miracles of love, he closes 
with declaring, as the highest possible instance 
of that love, that the Gospel was preached — 
but to what class ? — to the poor I From the 
words of Christ, turn to the life of PauL The 
persecution of his enemies, the fatigue of bis 
travels^ the falsehood of his brethren, the labour 
of instructing so many nations, of converting 
so many cities, of founding so many churches 
— what is his relaxation from such labours, 
what his refreshment from such perils, what 
his descent from such heights? — Working 
with his own hands for his daily bread, and for 
the relief of the poor. The profane critic may 
call this the art of sinking, the Christian will 
deem it the noblest point of elevation. Might 
not the Apostle well say, ** Be ye followers of 
" me, as I am of Christ/' 

How h«s the world stood in just admiration 
of the generous conduct of Cincinnatus I Hred 
with the hardships of war, and satiated with the 
glories of conquest, he very rationally, and (as 
he refused all reward) it must be owned very 
disinterestedly, withdrew to his country-house, 
from which he bad been reluctantly torn. He 
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witbdrew to enjoy,' in the bosom of his family, 
tbe advantages of agpcakure and the pleasores 
of retirement. To such a retreat Paul would 
have flown with delight, bad he not known that, 
fi>r him, it was not a duty. He, unlike the 
Dictator, bad no intervals of unmolested calm ; 
it was not in the quiet of repose, but in the 
very midst of perils and of persecution^ that 
he laboured for his own support. 

It cannot be denied, that his whole consistent 
practk:e fiimished this sure criterion of a fiiith- 
fid minister, — that he enjoined no self<lenia], 
preached no mortification, recommended no ex- 
erticm to others, of which he gave not himself 
a shining example. While be pointed out to 
his associates the duty of ^^ approving themselves 
ministers of God in afflictions, in necessities, 
in distresses," he was not himself lying on a 
hedqf roses : he was not making light of sorrows, 
of which he was not personally partaking; he 
did not deal out orders for the patient endurance 
of sufierings, the bitterness of which he had 
not tasted. He had largely shared in £he 
stripes and imprisonments which it was possible 
some of his followers might be speedily called 
to endure. 

At the same time, he furnishes them with 
cautions drawn from his own invariable pru- 
dence, when he exhorted them to give no offence. 
This was not altc^ther to avoid personal dis- 
credit, though that ahould be carefully guarded 
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against, so much as to preserve the character of 
religion itself from the obloquy she would sus- 
tain from the faults of her disciples. His great 
object why the ministry should not he blamed was, 
because he knew how ineffectual all teaching 
• would be rendered, if the teacher committed the 
faults he reprehended, or even exercised a re- 
ligious vocation in an imprudent manner. 

In another place, after recapitulating some of 
the hardships which himself and his companions 
were suffering, up to the very moment when 
he was describing them, — their hunger and 
thirst, their nakedness and buffeting, deprived 
of domestic comforts, destitute of a settled home; 
having shown what was their treatment, he pro- 
ceeds to show what was their temper under it : 
— Being reviled^ we bless ; being persecutedj we 
suffer it: being defamed^ *me entreat. This is 
indeed practical Christianity ! 

After enumerating the trials to which they 
may be exposed, he sets over-against them a 
catalogue of the qualities by which they should 
be distinguished, '— purenessy knowledge^ kind- 
ness; thus encouraging them to patience by the 
integrity of their motives; and to the adorn- 
ment of their calling, by the skilfulness and 
affection with which thfey exercised it. He tem- 
pers their sorrows, and mitigates their difficul- 
ties, by interspersing with the recital those 
Divine consolations, from which alone genuine 
cheerfulness in suffering cfti be derived. 
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Jn this enumeradon he had not to rack his 
invention for precedents; he had only to make 
a transcript of the state of his own mind, and 
the tenor of his own practice, to give them a 
complete delineation of the ministerial character. 
Mobile he encourages them to perseverance by 
the success which might attend their labours, he 
prepares them also to expect reproach; min- 
S'^S S^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^port as the probable lot 
of every devoted servant of Christ 

When he was setting out from Ephesus • to 
Jerusalem, '^ bound in the spirit, not knowing 
the things that should befall him," the indefi- 
nite yet certain anticipation of calamity which 
he expressed, might have been interpreted into 
the pusillaniiftous forebodings of his own appre- 
hensive mind : he guards against this suspicion 
by informing us, it was by the unerring inspira- 
tion of the Holy GhQst, he was assured ^^ that 
bonds and aiHictions awaited him;" so that 
he knew infallibly, wherever he went, it was 
only a change of place, not of peril, to which he 
was proceeding. Yet was tliis conviction, so far 
from arresting his purpose, so far from inclining 
him to hesitate, or not to persist in the path of 
duty because it was die path of danger, that his 
mighty faith converted duty into choice, eleva- 
ted danger into joy. — Hear his triumphant pro- 
clamation: ^^ But none of these things move me, 

* Acts, XX. 
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neither count I my life dear^ sk> that I may 
finish my course with joy^ and the mioiatry 
which I have received of the Lord Jesoa^ to 
testify the Gospel of the grace of God*'' 

It is not the nature of Chriatianity to confert 
a man of sense into a driveller ; if it make him 
self-abased in the siglit of God, and in bis own 
eyes, it does not oblige him to a renonciatioi] 
of his just claims in civil society, nor to a base 
abjection in the sight of men« He is not de- 
sirous of honours which do not belong to him, 
but he does not despise those to which be baa a 
lawful claim* The character of Saint Paol,' 
like the religion he taught, is manly, radooal^ 
ingenuous. 

This combination of dignity nvith humility 
he uniformly presents to us. He always hum- 
bles, but never disparages himself. He, who 
on one occasion was ^^ ttie least of all saints,'' 
was, on another, ^^ not a whit behind the chie^ 
est of them/' He, that was ** not worthy to 
be called an apostle," would yet ^* magnify his 
apostleship/' He, who would patiently endure 
injury and reproach, yet refused to be scourged 
contrary to law. He, who was illegally impri- 
soned at Philippi,* accepted not deliverance till 
the magistrates themselves came in person to 
release him, — a resolution not only due to 
his own innocence, but probably intended also 

* Act«, xvi. 
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to render the magistrates afraid of plx)ceediDg 
unjustly against other Christians. He, who 
could submit to Jive by the labour of his own 
hands, aud to receive charity in his sickness, 
would yet vindicate his civil tide to respect, 
and not only urge his right of Roman citizen- 
ship, but press his peculiar ground of superiority 
over the officer who would have contended with 
him, by declaring that his own freedom was not 
a purchase, but an inheritance. He, who de- 
teriained to know nothing ^' but Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified,'' could assert, when it be- 
came proper, his liberal education under a 
master in Israel. He, who was now lying at 
the foot of the Cross, avowed that he had 
been bred at the feet of Gramaliel. He, who 
was beating down the pride of ^^ gifts'' in the 
assuming Corinthians, scrupled not to declare 
his own superiority in this very article, yet with 
an exclusive ascription of the gift to the Giver, 
— '^ I thank my God, that I speak with tongues 
more than you all." 

To those who understand what Bishop Hors- 
ley calls ^^ the paradoxes of Christianity," it 
will be pertectly intelligible, that one, who was 
so feelingly alive to the perception of sin, as to 
deplore that *^ when he would do good, evil was 
present with him," could also, in the integrity 
of his heart, boldly Appeal to the Thessalonians 
for the purity of his own conduct and that of 
his companions — ^*" You know how holily, and 



i-ntthiS an \iy tfu^it m^iui «t« Ow? tmM t^i «ml 

tt^ti iff nf^tt(fw vk:^«f pf^fUmcum^^f t4ftii^m1f 
h^ piht^ppii iit^ emtf<9ff iff hh u<9(^Mm^ Uf the 
^fhuUhfif ettfteui at life, Mut *lw« fl^^iifff (A at^ 
ciiimitiiH'^^i mai #«^ e*^er' irn 0«? m^uh ia <9M 

tti^fihi pffiUi tfif^n ia ih^ ^fe«t enii^ ^hk-h im 
UfNi im\y Ui punnai^* 

S^f(^ w«<» «i*y fHfni)ttmti *«/#« twttp)^4^iy 
p^tift'ti^if ihmt ihfii ^hU^ h i^a t^pte^^he tiff 

mif'U — / f^^ ffit fiflffiifi /<> tfll mm* *t\m \Ai\\* 
\\\(Sm^t\^\\ \t\ pt\ni:\p\^. itt hi matnU^ wUa i^mM 
fH-ittn i4fe4fii^U\^ VtiiiVfi mahiftHf m patHttumni 
oii Miy aih^^f (m^mUmf f ftg^rly pi^mU ihh U^i 
i4i)u^i)ty hh (rnh m-itfitniunUihrn t4f^ft^y ihitiff 
ihiii h i4^iiipihifi hi Jrtfefft^f, itt t^4^UiH\f^ \fi up* 
pt^)iP, *V)ih .<?^f»f?mehff ^hUh pwtP4H\p4i ttam 
H imaUfUt fhe mmi wmlftfylf , ^«^f hi iha Afi^j^l^ 
tt(w«y<9 f*(fi¥ttiNi hy Mi hiit^athy t(m anM «ri- 

'Vii whfii purp(f<^ (M hf' tnnUe u*^ at iUin 
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numm? — ^ That he might by all means save 
some." Let those who justify its adoption by 
the sanction of Saint Paul employ it to the 
same end to which he employed it. But is it 
not frequently carried to a conceding length, to 
whKch he would never have carried it, to answer ' 
am^ purpose ; and is not the end itself often 
socfa as he would not have sought, even by 
the best means? To the perversion of this 
sentinient the fiishionable doctrine of expediency 
may be imputed, -^ a doctrine not more corrupt 
in its principle, and dangerous in its results, 
than opposite to the whole bent and current of 
the Apostle's views, as developed in his writings 
and in his practice. 

That hollow maxim, of doing evil that good 
may comey had indeed been adopted by some 
of the wisest pagan legislators. Not only the 
prudent Numa pretended to Divine communi* 
cations with his inspiring goddess, in order that 
his laws might be received with more reverence ; 
even the open-hearted conqueror of Carthage 
DS«d to enter the Capitol alone, under pretence 
of consulting the gods, that whatever enterprises 
he wished to recommend to the people, they 
might believe them to be directed and approved 
by their deities. But nothing impedes the march 
of truth more than the offered assistance of 
falsehood. Nothing is more injurious to a good 
cause, than the attempt to help it forward with 
fictitious or even doubtful additions. Some of 
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the best cases^ — cases corroborated by a tlion-' 
sand indubitable facts, — have been injured for 
a time, by the detecdon of petty instances of 
misrepresentation, or mistake, or aggra?atk>ii 
in ill-judging advocates. 

After the example of the illustrious Romans 
above recited, but with far less excuse, even 
some weak Christians, in the second century, 
fancying that deceit might succeed where truth 
had failed, attempted by forgery to supply the 
deficiencies of Scripture. Spurious Sibylline 
verses, under the reign of one of the Antonines, 
were imposed by fraud upon folly, as pro- 
phecies of Christ, pretending to be as old as 
the Deluge. The attempt to mend perfection 
never answers. 

To these political impostures what a contrast 
does Saint Paul exhibit at once in his writings 
and his life ! — In his writings he declares, 
in one sliort sentence, of all such principles, 
^' their condemnation is just." In his life he 
suffered evil to extremity, that good might be 
produced ; but never, under the most allurmg 
pretence, did evil, or connived at it* He drew 
in no convert, by displaying only the pleasant 
side of Christianity. To bring forward the 
doctrines of the Cross was his first otject; 
though, since his time, to keep them out of 
sight has sometimes been thought a more pru- 
dent measure. But the political wisdom of the 
Jesuitical missionaries failed as completely as 
the simple integrity of the Apostle succeeded. 
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arguments, it is true, were powerful, 
his motives attractive; but he never shrunk 
from the avowal, that they were drawn wholly 
from things unseen, future, eternal. *^ To you 
who are troubled, rest with us, when the Lord 
Jesus shall be revealed from heaven, with his 
holy angels." — ** If we suffer with Christ, we 
shall be also glorified together." •— ^^ The suf- 
ferings of the present world are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory that shall be re* 
vealed." And in this view he is not afraid to 
speak of suffering, as a favour connected with 
£uth. It is given unto them, in the behalf of 
Christ, not only to believe, but also to siiffer 
for his sake. 

How powerful must have been the convictions 
of his &idi, and the integrity of his heart, 
which could not only conquer prejudices the 
most inveterate, but could lead him to renounce 
every prospect of riches and power, fame and 
distinction, ; — objects which were likely to have 
taken deep hold on a temper so fervent, a genius 
so active! He knew that the cause he was 
embracing would defeat all such expectations. 
He possibly might have advanced his fortune, 
eertamly his reputation, under his Jewish mas- 
ters, had he pursued those practices in which he 
was so hotly engaged, when he was so exceed- 
ingly mad against the Church of God, 

What was the use which, in his new character, 
be made of his natural advantages? It was 
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the same which he made of his supernatural 
graces. Did the one induce intellectual pride? 
Did the other inspire spiritual self-sufficiency ? 
Was it bis aim to exalt the accomplished 
preacher ? Was it not his only endeavour to 
magnify the crucified Saviour ? He sought no 
civil power, courted no ecclesiastical supremacy- 
He conferred honour on Episcopacy by or- 
daining bishops, but took no rank himself. 
He intermeddled with no party. All his inter- 
terence with governments was to teach the 
people to obey them. 

He had nothing to bias him at the time of 
his conversion, any more than aflerwards. Fie 
embraced Christianity when at the height of its 
discredit: in defending it, he was influenced 
neither by the obstinacy of supporting a pre- 
conceived opinion, nor the private motive of 
personal attachment. As he had not been a 
follower nor an acquaintance of Jesus, he bad 
never been buoyed up with the hojie of a place 
in his expected temporal kingdom. Had this 
been the case, mere pride and pertinacity, in so 
strong a character, might have led him to ad- 
here t<i tlie fiilUng cause, lest by deserting it he 
])t be accii.sed of disappointment in his hopes, 

pusillanlmily in his temper. Was it proba- 
tlion, thai on any lower principle he would 

icouiitcr LVL-iy hazard, sacrifice every hope, 

■ly possibility of preferment, for 

of II miin, ailer his ignominious death, 
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whom he had so fiercely opposed, when the 
danger was less alarming, and the hope less 
uncertain? 

His strong feith was fortified by those trials 
which would have subdued a weak one. His 
zeal increased with the darkness of his earthly 
prospects. What were his inducements ? The 
glory of God. What was his reward ? Bonds 
and imprisonment. When arrived at any fresh 
scene of peril, did he smooth his language to 
secure his safety ? Did he soflen an unpalatable 
truth to attract upon false grounds ? Did he 
practise any artifice to swell the catalogue of 
his proselytes ? Did he take advantage of ig- 
norance and idolatry, when acclamations met 
him? Did he court popularity when he re- 
fused Divine honours ? Did he not prefer his 
Master's crown of thorns to the garlands with 
which the priests of Jupiter would have crown- 
ed him ? Is it not observable that this ofier of 
deification disturbed the serenity of his spirit 
more than all his injuries had done ? * 

Two remarks arise out of this circumstance. 
How little is popular acclamation any proof of 
the comparative excellence of the objects of 
acclaim ; and how little is genuine grandeur of 
soul elated by it ! Our blessed Lord, after all 
his miraculous deeds, deeds as full of mercy as 
of power, — deeds repeatedly performed in his 

♦ Acts, XIV. 
VOL X. H 
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CHAP. VIL 



SAINT Paul's prupemce in his conduct towards 

THE JEWS. 



Th£ judgment of Saiut Paul is retoarkably 
manifest in the juxta-position of things. In 
opening bis Epistle to his converts at Rome* 
amo^g whom were many Jews for whose benefit 
be wrote^ he paints the moral character of that 
Pagan capital in the darJkest colours. The 
fidelity of his gloomy picture is corroborated by 
an almost contemporary historian *, who» though 
a Pagan and a countryman^ paints it in still 
blacker shades^ and without the decorum, ob* 
served by Saint Paul. 

The representation here made of Roman 
vice would be in i(self sufficiently pleasing to 
the Jew ; and it would be more so, when we 
observe^ what is most worthy of observation, the 
nature of the charges brought against the Bo* 
mans. As if the wisdom of Ood had been d^ 
sirous of vindicating itself by the lips of Paul 
in the eyes of his own countrymen the Jewt^ 
the vices charged upon the Romans are exact* 
]y those which stand in opposition to the spirit 
of some one injunction of the Decalogue. Now, 

* Suetpiiiuf, 

H 2 
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though the heathen writers were unacquainted 
with this code, yet the spontaneous breach of its 
statutes proved most clearly these statutes to 
bare been suggested by the most correct fore- 
knowledge of the evil propensities of our com- 
mon nature. The universal violation of the law, 
even by those who knew it not, manifested the 
omniscience of the Lawgiver. 

And, let it be further remarked in this con- 
nection, that no exceptions could be taken 
against the justice of God, for animadverting on 
the breach of a law which was not known ; in- 
asmuch as, so faithful was the law of Mount 
Sinai to the law of conscience, the revealed to 
the natural code of morals, that the Romans in 
offending one had offended both; in breaking 
unwittingly the Decalogue, they had knowingly 
rebelled against the law of conscience ; they had 
sinned against the light of nature; they had 
stifled the suggestions of their better judgment ; 
they had consciously abused natural mercies; 
they had confounded the distinctions of good 
and evil, of which they were not insensible. 
** Their conscience bore them witness " that 
they violated many obvious duties, so that **even 
these were without excuse." 

The unconverted Jews would doubtless, then, 
feel no small pleasure in contemplating this 
hideous portrait of human crimes as without 
excuse, and would naturally be tempted, with 
their usual self-complacency, to turn it to their 
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i>wn advantage, and boastfully to thank God 
that they were not like other men, or even like 
these Romans. 

To check this unbecoming exultation^ the 
Apostle, with admirable dexterity, in the very 
next chapter * b^^s to pull down their high 
conceits. He presents them with a frightful 
picture of themselves, drawn from the life, and 
aggravated by a display of that superior light 
and knowledge which rendered their immoral-* 
ities far more inexcusable. To the catalogue of 
the Tices which he had reprehended in the 
others, he adds that of self-sufficiency, arrogance^ 
and harsh judgment, which formed so disgust* 
ing a feature in the Pharisaic character. Paul 
in this point shows the equity of distributive 
justice. The Jews had sinned, not only against 
the law they knew, but tlie law they venerated. 
They rested in the law, not with gratitude for 
the distinction, but with security in the privi* 
lege ; and they were ruined, he suggests, by a 
vain confidence in those external advantages 
which would have been their glory, had not 
privileges been converted into a substitute for 
piety. What apology should he now offer for 
the sins of the chosen nation, the peculiar peo* 
pie, tlie possessors and the boasters of the law, 
distinguished, not only by having received, but 
by being the hereditary, exclusive proprietors 

* Romnns, it. 
H S 
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0( ihi) Divine Orodk* ? TbiM, wM» hm am'- 
fktM hiii own nationi fce gir^ m ftwfiil lawofi 
to pcMterky <>f tite vanity of fi:>fiii« Afid pn^ 
fennUm ; ihii ii to not poMeMing^ nor 4i«fH^r»inf^ 
Am tti\A^ thftt witl cany tmm to baiv^i^ Ih^ 
only M they mdividuMy tK$li«v<$ it# d^eirmmf 
submit to it« autb^irity, And eonfornt to it» pre* 
eqH«* l*b4» Apostle r&rnindff tb^^n^ tbflt k m 
not the knowli^ge of God'» will^ wbu^h tfiey 
pof»«it«Med J nor tbe npfwobfttUm of ^ tbinn;* 
tbdt dfe exi^ttentf'^ which they nmnife»ted $ nor 
tfieir c<m/Ul4^tt ambition of imchmg oifuif$i 
nor tbdr »k!ll to guide the Mind; nor tfie 
form of knowledge ; nor tbe letter of Ihe bw^ 
whieh contd avail witb^mt pergonal hoVmmm, 

After tbi¥ mtvcre reproof, for doing ibem* 
ietve* the wrong things they een^ured^ und for 
m/t doirig ttie right thing* they taiigbi, be i»iid» 
denty tum« i^nm theni witl> a rn\M fmceemon 
of irjterrogatori«» re«^)eeting their own practice ; 
per^malty applying eoeb di^tinet ffutijeet of 
ibeir in«trueti/m of <Hheni| to eoeb dtotinee 
failure of their own, in tho«e very pointo of 
eonduet on whieb tfiey ini^iiited $ proving upon 
them, tliot throuf^ ihiif glaring {ncon*i«teney^ 
^ the name of God wa« bla«{>hemed among 
unl^eliever**'' 

^J^buAi im demonstrated that ttie Jew and tbe 
Oentile «tand on the §(me level with regard to 
ttieir definitive m^Usuoi, each t>eing to tie Judged 
according to ttteir reii^f)ective law# Nay, tbe 
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ooomentioas Faffn will find more tkrdar tluai 
^ imioral Jew. Profession wfll not justify, 
bet aggrarate offisnee* Men, indeed, nay see 
our exactness in farms and obserrafncesy and 
will justly commend what is in itself com- 
mendable; bat as they cannot discern the 
thoughts and intents of the heart, thqr may 
admire as piety what is at worst hypocrisy, and 
at best but form. But of the rinoere Jew he 
dedares, as we may dso of the sincere Christian, 
he b a Jew who is cne inwardlyj not in the 
letter J bid in the heart and the spirit^ vchose 
praise is not of men but of God. 

By the august simplicity and incontrovertible 
reasoning of tins Epistle to Rome, and by the 
sopematural power which accompanied it, he 
biooght down the arrogance of human ability 
from its loftiest heights, subdued the pride of 
philosophy m its strong holds, and superseded 
the theology, without aiming at the splendour, 
of the most amiable and eloquent of all the 
Romans, in his admired work on the «* Nature 
of the Giods.'' By cme short address to that 
city, written in the demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power, he "destroyed the wisdom of 
the wise, and brought to nothing the under- 
standing of the prudent.** , ^ . _. 

Knowing that pride was the dommant dis- 
position of his own countrymen, he loses no 
occasion of attacking this master sm, and fre- 
qaendy intimates how iU H became such an 

H 4 
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insignificant and perverse people to arrogate to 
themselves a superiority for wliich, though their 
advantages furnished them with meansy their 
practice furnished them with no shadow of pre* 
tence. He questions what right they had to 
expect the monopoly of God's favour; and 
asks, with a mixtut*e of irony and indignation) 
" Is he the God of the Jews only ? " Is the 
whole human race to be abandoned to eternal 
darkness, and the illumination of Divine mercy 
confined to your narrow society ? Shall God 
falsify his declaration, that *< his tender mercies 
are over all his works," to gratify a party spirit) 
and grant a partial salvation ? 

In descanting on this subject, Saint Paul 
used none of the cant, but displayed all the 
kindness, of liberality. Speaking of the Jews^ 
'' he bears them record that they had a zeal for 
God ; " but instantly his veracity obliged him to 
qualify his candour, by lamenting that their 
zeal was not regulated by knowledge. Their 
perverseness rather increased his desire of serv- 
ing them, than drove him into a hopeless indif- 
ference ; their provocations grieved, but neither 
silenced nor exasperated him. 

It was the high destiny of this distinguished 
apostle, that he was to be the honoured instru- 
ment of enlarging, to an indefinite extent, the 
hitherto contracted pale of Christianity. The 
law of Moses had been committed to one single 
people, and it was one of the conditions of that 
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lavy diat they to whom it was given were inters 
dieted firom any free intercourse with the rest 
of the world. A larger heart and a higher 
mind than those of Paul could not have 
been found for the new and expanded service* 
Christianity, through him, opened wide her 
lib^al arms, broke through the narrow barrier, 
and carried her unconditional ofiers of bound* 
less emancipation to every captive of sin and 
ignorance throughout all the kingdoms of the 
wwld. 

But though Paul's original designation was, 
that he should be the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles; though his labours were to be more 
especially consecrated to that innumerable mass 
to whom the narrow-minded Jews grudged the 
very chance of access to Heaven ; yet wherever 
he came he showed this mark of regard, that 
he opened his first public instructions in the 
Jewish synagogue, referring tlie hearers in his 
discourses to their own prophets, as he did his 
Pagan auditors to their own authors. 

It was necessary that the word of God should 
be first spoken to the Jews, they being the deposi* 
taries of the antecedent revelations made by the 
Almighty ; which revelations being preparatory 
to the introduction of the Gospel, and abounding 
with prophetic intimations of the Messiah ; if 
the Jews should accept the new revelation as 
the completion of the old, it would largely con- 
tribute to convince the heathen that Christianity 
was in truth a Divine institution. 
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The annals of the Jews, insulated as they 
had been as a people, had become, by Divine 
appointment, connected with the history of other 
nations. Their captivity had brought them into 
contact with Persia and Babylon. As they al- 
ways continued a commercial people, they had, 
after their dispersion, by their extensive traflSc^ 

carried their religion with their commerce into 
vorious countries. Thus their proverbial love 
of gain had been over-ruled to a providential 
purpose, that of carrying the knowledge of the 
one true God among the Gentiles. This, again, 
by the same secret working of Infinite Wisdom^ 
served as a prelude to the appearance of Chris*' 
tianity in these countries, and would probably 
lessen their indisposition to receive it. By the 
same providential ordination of that Power who 
educes good from evil, the Emperor Claudius, 
in banishing the Christians from Rome, caused 
the faith to be more extensively spread by these 
exiles, who were dispersed through different 
countries : — and to mention another instance, 
by the disagreement between Paul and Bar- 
nabas, though the comfort of Christian society 
was mutually lost, yet their separation caused 
the Gospel to be preached at the same time in 
two places instead of one. But though the 
sins of the worst men, and the infirmities of the 
best, are made subservient to God's gracious 
purposes, they justify neither the resentment of 
the Saint, nor the crime of the Emperor. 
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Sunt Paul, in £rectiiig his instnictioiis, first 
to the Jewish scgonmers in the faettben cities, 
bequeathed an importODt lesson to lA reformers, 
•^that the most extensive plans of doing good 
to strangers should be accompanied with the 
most unabated zeal at home ; and that natural 
ooBDectioBs have the prk>r, though not the ex- 
dusive^ claim to their services. 

I^ in the first promulgation of the Gospel- 
message, the Apostle showed a regard to the 
righU of the Jewish nation, in his subsequent 
oondoct on every possible occasion he consults 
even their ^prejudices. At all times he showed 
as much respect for their religion as was con- 
astent widi that which he now professed ; always 
studiously endeavouring to obviate objection, 
and to cut off every plausible ground of com- 
plaint. Thus, in treating with deference the 
Jewish laws and usages, diough virtually abro- 
gated, he loudly instructs us that temperance 
is not to be swallowed up by zeal ; that it may 
be prudent for a time to let some inferior 
errors alone, yet not without intimation or im- 
plication that they are errors ; that premature 
attacks upon the lesser may obstruct the removal 
of the greater. And in other cases we may 
kam, that though extirpation may be indi»*> 
pensably necessary, yet it may, under certain 
circumstances, be better effected by the gradual 
process of successive strokes, than by laying at 
the first blow the axe to the root. 
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A lesson of discreet kindness may also be 
learnt from the same example in the domestic 
walks of life. If pious young persons do not 
patiently bear with any averseness in a parent 
or a friend from that serious spirit which they 
themselves have been happily brought to enter- 
tain ; their moroseness and ill-humoured oppo- 
sition, f>o fur from recommending piety to others, 
will only increase their distaste of a religion, of 
which their own temper affords so unamiable 
and so unfair a specimen. 

It was the same discretion which led Saint 
Paul at one time to confer on Timothy * the 
initiatory rite of the Jewish church, because his 
mother was of Jewish extraction; and at an- 
other, induced him to forbid Titus undergoing 
the same ceremony, because his origin was 
Pagan, f The otie was allowed, to avoid doing 
violence to Jewish prejudices; the other pro- 
hibited, lest the Gentile convert should be 
taught to place his dependence on any thing 
but the Saviour. lie inflexibly resisted grant- 
ing this introductory rite to Pagan converts. 
Tliough this union of candour with firmness is 
a very exemplary part of his character, it has 
nut CNcaped tlie charge of inconsistency. But 
he thouglit it was acting in a more Christian 
spirit, to continue, in indifferent instances, his 
conformity to ancient usages, than by a violent 
opposition to mere forms, to irritate persons, 

• Act*, xvi,3. t aii1.il. 
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some of whom conscientiously persevered in 
them* 

Perhaps no quality has been more fatfil to 
the interests of Christianity than prejudice. It 
is the moral cataract of the human mind. In 
vain the meridian sun of Truth darts his full 
beams: the mental eye is impervious to the 
strongest ray. When religion is to be assailed, 
prejudice knows how to blend antipathies. It 
leagued those mutual enemies Herod and Pon- 
tius Pilate in one common cause. It led the 
Jews to prefer the robber to the Saviour. 
Though they abhorred the Roman yoke, yet 
rather than Jesus shall escape, '^ they will have 
no king but Caesar.'' At Jerusalem it had 
united the bigot Pharisee and the infidel Sad- 
ducee against Paul, till his declaration that he 
was of the former class, by exciting a party- 
spirit, suspended, but did not extinguish their 
fury. At Athens it combined, in one joint 
opposition, two sects, the most discordant in 
sentiment and practice. When Divine truth 
was to be attacked, the rigid Stoic could unite 
with the voluptuous Epicurean. 

Prejudice had not only blinded the under- 
standing of the Jews, so as to prevent their re- 
ceiving truth, but led them to violate it, by assert- 
ing a glaring falsehood. When our Lord told 
them, that *' if they would know the truth, the 
truth would make them free " — as they had no 
idea of spiritual freedom, so of civil liberty they 
had nothing to boast* But, exasperated at any 
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offer erf* delivcranee, becaa»e it implied •ofayfig*- 
tioti, they indignantly replied, " We were nercr 
in bandage to any man,'* though it was notorious 
that they had been bond-slares in Egjrpty oup- 
ttves in Babylon, and were, at the very tnonient 
of this proud boast, tributary to the Romans* 

Ignorance and prejudice respecting religioci 
can never be fairly pleaded in excuse, by minds 
cultivated by diligent enquiry on other sofajeet&r 
Paul, indeed, says that, though a persecutor, he 
obtained mercy, because he did it ignorantlj. 
The apology from him is valid, for he does not 
offer the plea for ignorance and prejudice, till ^ 
be was cured of both« His sincerity appears in 
his abandoning his error, his humility in con- 
fessing it« Our spiritual strength is increiised 
by the retrospection of our former faults. This 
remembrance left a compassionate feeling for 
the errors of others on the impressible heart 4xf 
Saint Paul. Perhaps in his early mad career 
against the Church of Christ, he might be per* 
mitted to carry it to such lengths, to afibrd a 
proof that Omnipotence can subdue even pre- 
judice ! 

It is a melancholy feature in the character of 
the human mind, that Saint Paul met with less 
mercy from his brethren, among whom he had 
been bred, and whose religion approaceed so 
much nearer to that which he had adopted, 
than from the higher class of the Pagans, who 
stood at the farthest possible distance from it, 
Caisphas, Ananias, Tertullus» and the whole 
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Sanhedrim, were fiur noore violent than Lygias, 
Felix, Festufi, Gallioi Uie town-clerk of ^he* 
sas, or the nilars of Thessalonica. 

Even <m that awfiil occasion, when prqudioe 
did its worst, the Roman judge, who condenmed 
the Saviour of the world, was more candid than 
the High Priest, who delivered him up. While 
the Jews cried, Crucify ! the Governor declared 
'* he found no &ult m him ;" and, but for the 
suppleness and venality of his character, would 
have protected the life which he sacrificed to 
Jewish bigotry. While Pilate deliberated, Cai* 
apbas cut the matter short on the plea of expe* 
diency* — *' It is expedient that one man 
should die for the people." In this High 
Priest die doctrine found a patron worthy of 
itself. 

There was in the Divine Sufierer a veiled 
majesty; there was a mysterious grandeur 
thrown round his dbaracter ; there were glimpses 
of glory breaking through the obscurity in which 
he was shrouded, which excited a curiosity not 
mamingled with fear in the great ones of the 
earth. It was a grand illustration of that solemn 
indistinctness which is said to be one cause of 
the sublime. Both Harod and Pilate were sur« 
prised into something like an involuntary re* 
spect, mixed with a vague apprehensbn of they 
knew not what. 

* John, zviii. 14, 
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But to return from this too long digression, 
for which the only apology that can be ofiered, 
isy that the uniform temper and conduct of Saint 
Paul with the Jews were eminently calculated to 
parry every objection that had any show of rea- 
son, and to remove every prejudice which was 
not invincible. 

In the case of Paul, Agrippa appears to have 
been the only Jew in authority who ever mani- 
fested any show of candour towards him. Even 
the offended Athenians were so far affected with 
his discourse, as to betray their emotion by 
saying, " We will hear thee again on this 
matter;" thus civilly softening rejection into 
procrastination ; — while there is scarcely an 
instance of any Jewish people, as a body, &irly 
enquiring into the truth of the Christian doctrine 
with a real desire of information. 

The Bereans, indeed, offer an honourable 
exception, and are accordingly distinguished by 
one, who rarely employs epithets, the biogra- 
pher of St. Paul, with the appellation of* noble/' 
This thinking people did not lightly embrace 
the new religion without enquiry, but received 
it upon rational examination, daily ^* searching 
the Scriptures ; " thus presenting us with an 
example of that union of faith and reason which 
constitutes the character of a sound Christian. 

Though the Gentiles were ready to oppose 
Saint Paul wherever he came, we do not find 
that they pursued him with hostility from one 
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city to another, as the Jews of Tbessalonica did, 
io fiiDowiDghimtoBera^ toexdteapenecatkm 
apiinul him* 

The teoiper to wfaidi aUosioii has been made, 
k no^ it is to be feaied, quite extinct. Are 
theie not, at this finroored period of light and 
knowled^ some Christians by profesrion, who 
wanifipst more hostilitjr towards those who are 
lahooring to pro c ure instmction for the Hin- 
dooty than towards Hindooism itsdf ? Are not 
shades of oor own odoar looked at with a more 
jeakms eye than a colour of the most opposite 
character? And is not the remark too nearly 
fomided in experience^ that approximation rather 
inflames than cools; that nearness aggravates 
becaose it is not identiQr ? 

U, hke the Apostle, a man is impelled by his 
conscience to act against the opinion of those 
with whom he desires to live well; to obey the 
inqmlse, as it is a severer trial of his fiselings, 
so it is a surer test of his integrity, than io 
expose himself to the censure of his enemies ; 
of tAeir hostility he was assured before ; he 
isy in the other case;, risking the loss of his 



Saint Paul's prudence under the Divine di- 
rection led him to adopt very diSesrent measures 
in his ioiegeonne with the Jews and with the 
Gentiles; measures suggested by the difl^ent 
condition of the two classes, both in their civil 
and in thdr rdigious drcumstances. To the 

voux« I 
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€tftf the very name of Meraiah wat tmknown; 
of the othei*» he was both the glory and the 
shame. To the one true Ood in whom they fblly 
believed, they wei^e to add the reception of Jesus 
Christ. *' He came to his own/' but his own^ 
so far from receivings crucified him« Sobse* 
quently to this event) Paul laboured to coin 
vince them that this was the Saviour promised^ 
first by Ood himself, then by a long and un- 
broken succession of the very prophets whom 
they professed to venerate. With these adver* 
series, therefore, he had substantial grounds 
on which to expostulate ; analogies, from which 
to argue ; promises^ which they believed ; pre- 
dictionsi of which they had expected the, ac- 
complishment; and, to leave them without Uie 
shadow of excuse, he had to plead the actual 
recent Aslfitment of these predictions. 

But with the Gentiles he had no eommon 
ground on whidi to stand, no reftrenees to 
which to send them, no analogies from which to 
reason, except, indeed, the visible works of crea- 
tion and providence. He did what a profiiund 
thinker of our own countiy has since done 
more in detail ; he showed them tie analcgy 
cf reoealeJL religion with the canttiiuiion and 
coarse of nature. * In this he bad, as it were, 
to address their senses rather than their intellect 
or their knowledge, gieat as were both, — finr 
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fhrn wkdom had served oi»Iy to ked diem 
wider fbcHA tfa^ iMrik 

Ab they were little ergiHitoad wiA. tot prion 
dples, he bad with tliein noiiniddle way to lake* 
He could Bol iflaproTe upoA polytbeisiii ; there 
waa iio> such thing aa^ meading idohlry ; i| waa 
act a buildiog to be repaired ; it moat be de»* 
Molidied; no. materials were to be picked out 
horn ii» ruins towards the coostructaou of the 
eiKilastiDg edi6ce ; the rubbish must be roUad 
away. A dear stage must be left for the new 
Older of things ; with this order it had no com/? 
patihiKlaes^ old thiaga weve past awayt all things 
must beeome new. 

The Sub of Righteousness which waa to.abr 
sorb the fiiint, but not fidse, lights of Judaism, 
was utterly to dispel the darkness of paganism. 
One of the Roman emperors (most of whom 
thought that they could not have too many gods, 
nor too litde religion,) would have added Jesus 
to the number of their deities. Paul abhorred 
any such compromise. *' We know," says he, 
** an i<lol is nothing in the world." Such an 
association, therefore, would not be of good 
and bad, but of every thing with nothing. Chris- 
tianity would not accept of any thing short of 
the annihilation of the whole mythologic rab- 
ble. 

The new economy was now to take place. 
The fundamental doctrine of One God over all 
blessed for ever, which had been long fieimiiiar 

I 9 
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to the Jew, was at length to be made known 
to the heathen, with the participation in com- 
mon with the Jew of salvation by his Son. The 
partition- wall was taken down for ever. 

Paul however retained, to the end of his mi- 
nistry, a cordial kindness for ^^his brethren 
after the flesh." His heart's desire and prayer 
for Israel was, that they might be saved, — for 
the Rose of Sharon was grafted on the Stem of 
David. Not only the same God was to be 
worshipped by both, but ^^ Jesus whom he had 
sent ; " while paganism lay prostrate, never more 
to rise from its ruins. It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that while to this day surviving 
Israel remains without a Temple, the surviving 
Pantheon remains without a worshipper. 
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CHAP. VIIL 
SAINT Paul's judgmekt in his imtshcourss with 

THS PAGANS* 

It is amongthe mysteries of Christianity, that 
die pieaijiiiig of Jesus made so few converts, 
and his death so many. The more affecting 
wcie his discourses, the stronger was the in- 
d^naticNi they excited; the deeper was the 
anxiety which he expressed for the salvation of 
men, so much the more vehemently were they 
exa^ierated against him ; the more merciful 
were his mirades, so much the iaster did they 
accelerate his igncHninious catastrophe. — ^ Did 
not this proves" says the eloquent Bossuet, <* that 
not his words, but his Cross, was to bring all 
men to Him ? Does it not prove that the power 
of his persuasicm consisted in the shedding of 
his blood ? " This he himself predicted — <<And 
I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.** 
Were it not for this reason, it would be as- 
tonishing to our shallow wisdom, that the Au- 
thor of Christianity made so few proselytes to 
his own fidth, and his iqposdes so many : that 
the disciple who denied Him should, after the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, awaken, by a sin- 
gle sermon, the consciences of three thousand 
auditors; and that the persecutor, who reviled 

I S 
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Him, should become, under the influence of 
the same Divine Spirit, the mighty instrument 
of the conversion of the pagan world I 

If Saint Paul had declined visiting the learned 
and polished regions of Greece, it might have 
been produced against him, that he carefuUjr 
avoided those cultivated cities where men were 
best iible to judge of the consistency of the 
Gospel doctrines with its precepts, and of the 
truth of those mh'acles by which its Divini^ 
was confirmed. The Greeks might have urged 
it as an argument against Saint Paul's integrity, 
that he confined his preaching to the countries 
which they called barbarous, knowing that they 
would be less acute in discovering inconsist- 
encies, and more easily imposed upon by im- 
postures which men of liberal ^ucation would 
have immediately detected. His visiting every 
city fiimous for literature, science, and phi- 
losophy, would also be a complete refutation of 
any such charge in after ages. *^ Because," 
sa^s a judicious commentatot, ** it upon an 
accurate examination great numbers of men em- 
braced the Gospel, who were best qualified to 
judge of its nature and evidences, their oon- 
Tersion would render it indubitable in after 
times, that the Gospel was supported by those 
great and undeniable miracles which were per- 
formed in every country by the preachers of 
Christianity ; so that no person might hereafter 
suspect that idolatry was destroyed and Chris- 
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tianity estfdylishcd merely through the SAmplicitj 

and ignorance of the peopk among whom k 

was first preached. '^ * 
Saint Paul was with more (propriety selected 

to be >the Aposde df the Cresitiles than if he 
^ad been of Gientile eactraotion ; none hut a 
teacher, educated as he had been, under an 
eminent Jewish doctor, would have been so 
competent to produce, before both Jews and 
Gentiles, proofs that the miradesy isufferings, 
and desfth of Jesus happened in exact conftnrmity 
to the predictions of those prophets of whom 
the Jews had perfect knowledge, and to whom, 
thoDgh the Gentiles previously imew them not, 
yet it is probable that he afterwards, lor their 
fuller confirmation, would refer them* 

There appears to have been a considerable 
difference between Saint Paul's reception among 
the Jewi^ and the Gentile populace. Among 
the former, the *' common people who had heard 
Jesus gladly" must have had their pre|udicee 
softened, and in many instances removed; even 
tfiose, probably, who were not converted, had 
seen and heard of his miracles with astonishment. 
They were also witnesses of the wonderful e& 
fects produced by Saint Peter's sermon. Their 
minds were become so &vourably disposed, that, 
after the miracle wrought by Peter and Johnf, 

# Macknigfat on the life of:Saint Paul, 
t Acts, iv. 
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the enraged council did not venture to punish 
thenii *< because of the people, for all men 
glorified Ood for that which was done*'' 

While the heathen governors seem, in their 
transactions with Saint Paul, less intolerant 
than the Jewish Sanhedrim, the heathen mul- 
titude appear to have been more furious than 
the Jewish. The Jewish leaders had a personal 
hatred to Christ ; the Gentile community had a 
national hatred to the Jews. If a party amongst 
the Jews detested the Christians, the pagans as 
a body despised the Jews, whilst they would 
consider Christianity but as a new modification 
of an antiquated and degrading superstition» 
made worse by the offensive exposition of 
certain tenets, still more unphilosophical and 
incredible than were taught under the old dis- 
pensation. The contempt of the Oentiles was 
founded on their ignorance of the true religion 
of the Jews, and that again had prevented any 
enquiry into their opinions. From the pre- 
judiced ])en of Tacitus, and the sarcastic muse 
of Juvenal, we see the disdain in which they 
were held. These great writers, only less 
culpable than modern infidels, like them col- 
lected a string of misrepresentations, and then 
turned into ridicule the system of their own 
invention. 

The philosophers, who disagreed each with 
the other, all joined in contemning more espe- 
cially one doctrine of Christianity, which every 
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sect alike conceived to be the most inconsistent 
with their own tenets, and the most contra- 
dictory to general phQosophical principles, — 
the resurrection of the body, which they con- 
temptuously called the hope of 'worms. 

The pagan magistrates looked with ajealous eye 
upon all innovators ; not indeed so much from 
an aversion to any novelty of religious opinion, 
— for to this they were so indifferent as to make 
litde objection to any mode of worship which 
did not seek to subvert their own ; — but through 
the machinations of the mercenary priests, who, 
fearful of any invasion of their corrupt esta^ 
blishment, any detection of their frauds, any 
disclosure of their mysteries, any danger to 
their altars, their auguries, their profitable ora- 
cles, and, above all, any abridgment of their 
political influence; excited the civil governors 
against Paul by the stale artifice of insinuating 
that his designs were hostile to the state. 

The artisans, who enriched themselves by 
the occupation of making the symbols of idol- 
atry, found that, by the contempt into which 
their deities were likely to be brought, their 
craft would not only be endangered but de- 
stroyed. This conviction, more perhaps than 
any zeal for their own religion, served to in- 
fluence them also against that of Saint Paul. 
And, finally, the populace, who liked the easy 
and pleasant way of appeasing their divinities 
by shows and pageants, and ceremonies, and 
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ImtnH dnyHf w^e anwtUtnf; to b*e ihelr hoU- 
cIaja, Afiil all the iWcoffttUinw ntul pleaMuroi 
which ilUtin^bhed tbefii« 4ful 4U1 not cure to 
exchange thiA guy ariii nmuAing religbti for the 
»ptritu»lt mAmt, and ufio»tetitatiouM worship of 
the Cbn*ti0D*« 

There wan therefore no disposition in any 
cUm of Miciety to receive the doctrtnotf of the 
Oospel^ or to forgire the intriiftion of its teach- 
ers. Haint Paul, unsnptiortedt unfriendedt had 
to ofien his own commission to audiences backed 
by nmltituiles, protected by power* patronised 
t^ learning* countefuinc<^ by the national priest- 
hoods It was a &r more uriequal contest than 
that of David and Goliath ; lor* besides tlie peo- 
ple, he had to combat with the giants of Aree- 
pagtis» But greater was He that was for hlfflf 
than they wtto were against hinu 

I lad he not Insen an ade{H in tlie knowledge 
of human nature, how could there have beeo« 
in his diversified discourses, such an adaptation 
to the moral wants of man ? Mis su|H»rbrity 
in this resf^ect appears not only in his general 
knowledge of man in the abstract, but in his 
acquaintance with life and manners, in what we 
call knowledge of the world ; in \m scrupulous 
observance of time and place, in his admirable 
judgment in so skilfully accommodating his 
discourses to the condition, character, and cir- 
cumstances of the persons whom he addressed. 
To some lie applied as to decided enamies to 
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CSiristiatiity ; to others as utterly unacquainted 
with its nature, and ignorant of its design, but 
not averse from enquiring into its truth. He 
always carefully dbtinguished between the er- 
rors of the followers of religion and the sins of 
her adversaries. To some he addressed him* 
self as awakened, to others as enlightened, to 
many as sincere, but to none as absolutely 
perfect* 

The various powers of his opulent mind he 
exercised with a wise appropriation to the genius 
of those whom he addressed. With the Jews 
^he reasoned;" with the Athenian contro- 
vertists ^^ he disputed ; " at Ephesus, ** he 
boldly disputed and persuaded.'' 

The Apostle's zeal was never cooled by the 
improbability of success. He knew that what 
seemed hopeless to men was not imposi^ible to 
God. Even at Papbos, where the most im- 
pure worship was offered to the most impure 
deity, he made a very important convert in the 
Proconsul himself. * This wise governor holds 
out an example to men in high public stations ; 
he suffered not himself to be inlSuenced by re- 
port, or duped by misrepresentation; he would 
hear with his own ears " the word of God " 
which Paul preached, and see with his awn e^es 
the miracle which confirmed it. 

In his preaching at Antiochf , he introduces 

* *Sei|g[im^FBulu9. Acta^xiii. ^ Acts, xiii. 
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his high commission to the Gentiles in the most 
dignified and masterly manner, referring the 
Jewish auditors to the striking passages of their 
national history; to the prophecies and their 
fulfilment; to the attestation of the Baptist; 
to Christ's death and resurrection. He ends 
with a most awful peroration : ^^ Behold, ye de- 
spisers, and wonder and perish ;" and then 
with a measured sternness which nothing could 
shake, he makes the disclosure of that grand 
scheme of Almighty Goodness, — the scheme 
of proclaiming to the Gentiles that Gospel 
which the chosen people to whom it had been 
offered so contumeliously rejected. How striking 
the contrast of manner in which these words of 
the Apostle were received by the two classes of 
hearers ! — the envy and malignity, ** the con- 
tradictions and blasphemies of the Jews ; " the 
joyful gratitude with which the heathen ** glo- 
rified the word of the Lord," at the annunci- 
ation of a blessing so vast and so unexpected ! 
To the people of Lystra his address is short, 
plain, and simple, yet passionate and energetic ; 
so plain, as to be not only understood but felt 
by the meanest auditor ; yet so powerful, that, 
when aided by a miracle of mercy, which he 
wrought before them, he scarcely restrained 
them from offering him Divine honours. His 
appearance before Felix having been more 
largely detailed by the sacred historian, we may 
well be allowed a more particular consideration 
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of it Heathen historians represent Felix as 
hsTuig^ by every kind of misconduct, excited 
disturbances in Judea, and by exactions and 
oppressions incurred the contempt of his sub- 
jects, to whom he had occasioned great calami- 
ties ; his mal-administration, but for the inter- 
vention of the governor of Syria, would have 
kindled a war; and an instance of it indeed 
occurs on the very occasion of which we are 
about to speak, in Paul's long detention in con- 
finement. It is recorded in the Acts, that he 
hoped the Apostle would have bribed him with 
money, in order to procure his escape.* 

Let us now contrast the different conduct of 
the popular advocate retained by the Jews 
against Paul, with that of Paul himself, towards 
diis corrupt governor. Tertullus, a florid 
speaker, is not ashamed, in the true spirit of 
party oratory, to offer the grossest adulation to 
this wicked judge ; not only extolling what he 
knew to be false, — the tranquillity produced 
by his administration, and ^* the worthy deeds" 
done by him, — but even exalting him into a 
sort of deity, by yifhose prcvitlence their prosperity 
was procured. Then, in the usual strain of 
artful and disingenuous adulation, having al- 
ready exceeded all bounds of decency, he 
fimsbes his harangue by hypocritically expres- 
sing his fears that praise ** might be tedious to 
him.*' 

• ActSyXxiv. 
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After the aflbcted declamation of this rketo^ 
rical parasite, how we are refreshed wiUi the 
wise, temperate, and simple defence of the 
Apoistle I Instead of loading TertuUiis with r^ 
proaclies for the in&mous charges of heresy aod 
sedition brought against himself, he maintaina o 
dignified silence till the governor <^ beckoned to 
him to speak.'^ He then enters upon his vin^ 
dication without a single invective against his 
accusers, and, what is still more honourable to 
to his own character, without a single comply 
ment to his judge, though well aware that his 
liberty, and even his life, were in his hajids* 
Unjust as Felix was, the charges against Saint 
Paul were too flagrantly false to mislead him, 
and the noble simplicity of the prisoner's defence 
carried in it something so convincing to the 
understanding of the judge, that he durst not 
act upon the allegations of the accuser, nor coo*» 
demn the innocent 

At a subsequent meeting, Paul seemed more 
intent to alarm the conscience of the governor, 
than he had previously been to assert his own 
integrity. Felix, ever presenting us with the 
idea of a bad mind ill at ease with itse^ sends 
for Paul, and desires to *< hear him concerning 
the faith of Christ.'' Charmed, no doubt, with 
the occasion given him, Paul uses it wisely. He 
does not embark on topics irrelevant to the iow 
mediate case of his auditors, nor by personal 
reproof does he expose himself to the charge of 
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He never loses si^t of tbe icapuji 

ts tlie jod^^s oflwe^ but still, as he kneir 

I fftcKgncj widi which he ad- 

Ast oflwe^ together with the lioen* 

of his wife, who was present, he 

not d e Jaim ed; ** he rmuomed " on the 

m wfaidh he knew thqr woe so 

aai nhea^ doubtless with the dignity of one who 
nosUaDsdf in ** judge ai^ds," closed his dis* 
enane widi icfciiin g these noiorions violators 
sf isfli dades to die judgment to come. 
The icsnk of this discourse is the best evi- 

€if the power of his reasonings Cci^ 

FtOx tramiled. — The judge 
AsoiKed the conr^ dismissed the prtsoner, 
widbheld the semenee^ deferred the fiirther trial 
In SB indefinifee tun^ — which tune he contrived 
ahauld never arrive^ till bodi were dfeed to 
In g clh er before the mightj Jndge of 
dead. Saint Fsnl throughout main- 
his character, and Felix adds one to the 
inees in which strong oonvictioDs 
being Mlowcd ept, only serve to enhance 



h t I l:i;nl^^:ll I ; 



To the inhabitants of Ephesus his reasoning 
and his persuasiTe powers are altematd j ezcr- 
cued. In his conduct in this place we inci- 
dentally disoorer a singnhu' instance of his 
&iciclkMi in his care not to excite unnecessary 
He fimnd in the Fphfuianii a strong 



dovoiion Ui otio pf^*'^'^ul<*<' '^l^'^ I V^ '^ i* i^'^^ 
tYinUtdy it) n aiiulid sprmtli of ih(*lr (^hid" tnn^iflK 
trittiif timi he hod titiltli^r roviled ihcrif f;i;retU 
goUil^M Dmnrif tior profiinoil i\w\r tempitin^ 
Wi? mtty* ilmrcif'or^y Mrly prc5Muni69 itmi he r^ir«« 
ienipd hUuHilfwhU prcfidiin^ AgAlttfii hlolniry in 
f^onernlf irtM^jiul of rttdenvoMrlnff U) (T>«'iu« th« 
popular imli^rmiion by Irtveighittg AgahtH ihe 
locnl idol«* 

It i« tioi the monrtiidi of the triutnph* ofUwl' 
p!(7iti ('hrUtifUfityf ihfit At ihU plfi^e the ]m4hf^ 
mtm ill' (iirbiddeh itvin brought out thdr ^mily 
pwihfinUnml bookd^ the ref^idter^ of their unluw' 
M tfiy^terieMy find Inirnt tltetn^ ^Mttf^ m »triliirig 
pro<if of the ^liticrrity of their rotiver^ioti^ by 
thu« putting it out (;f their power U) repent their 
iuipioufi itteiuitiUiorm I their de^troyiog them 
*^ before mII meit '' w^n n triple /^m;ri/iee of their 
prejuih<!eM| their eredity mid their proflti Whftt 
mt exttttiple have they left U) thoj)»e wtto^ though 
pro(efiMing (jtiridtiiiuityy give birUi^ irr itffbrd 
euaiufAgernentf Uf profittte or profligitt^ innfUnf 
wtiiehi though of n differetit eimmeter from 
Uume of the Kpheftiiirt norvtirrrtif prmiNtdm a mr/gic 
power over the tuiud of the reiuhiri ihH UiM per* 
iiiciouii in it^lfi md fur more exteu/iive in ItA 
iuflueoeerf 

f Whwi th« Fi'wii'h HpfoUtiUm bml ImiM^ht l^i ll^hl 
thd fttittl i'ott«^qt^mfit«# of Mifrm ^ V($hnMp ¥^f\i\ftw*0 
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^oTs good sense, and may we be per- 
sidiBd to ssj-, his goodtaste, — qualities we 
cmld radier wish than expect to see aiwan^ 
fcfoi^hl to the senrioe cf rdigian, — woe 

hr «iisplayed in hb examination at Gesa- 



While hb pleading be^Me die rojal audi- 
atnd odier persons of dignity and stationy 
trh^wh; a fine specimen of wisdom and good 
ls«ei£ii^ it exhibits it without die smallest 
sa u ii ic e of principle, or the least abatement of 
tndh. At onoe, his doctrines are sariptoral, 
and has fao^oi^ is da^ical. On this occasion, 
as iqxm all others, oonsdoos dignity is mingled 
widi politeness; an air, carrying with it the 
aiahuiit\ of troth, with the gmtleness of Chris* 
lanity, penrades all he says and do^ 

This jdmiraUe oondoct has extorted, even 
from that doqnent rhapsodist, die soqydcal 
antbor * of ** The Characteristics,'* a confession, 
**how handsomdy Paul accommodates himself 
to liie apprdiensaon and temper of diose pc^te 
people, the witty Athenians, and the Roman 
cxNirt of jodicatnie, in the presmoe of thdr 
great men and ladies." 

At this last-named memorable andioioe, with 



a place in tiicir Iiliraiy,sold them at 
a lo>v price. This neHnie, dioiigfa it " tfajed the 
pli^Be'" in then* own houses^ caused the infection to 
^■ead viier. The Ephesian ma^cians maJe no such 
cxnnpiraanse : Aey hmrmt ikeirt, 

ijani, oatfBBniiy. 

TOL. X. X 



ffiytirmim for ^'OMntltwtiad ftMtharkl*5«», whiU? I*« 

Uf;^ ¥/UMi w«r« imiwmlly (i«il<iHltti<s4 to 0^^^ 

Ajiirlpjw wft« j»f(IU'loM<»ly ^amatily^d in » ftmn^^ 

wUfjmit hi iiMy f»<^«fe»*i iltif^Mng i[m tmnm (4 
fl^tU^ry, or Im ttiiy di^/(r«*^ <i<tf»i|^ron>UiH(j iUti 

liti )n'u\m' ^tid, li p>^r^m\ m Mi ^iUit^MUm i4 UU 
PWH ym%(ihy mh\ of i\m imiU iff i:UfM\unhyi 
fur \n innup\U\miiU\([ i\m Kbi^; m\ i\m ktufW' 
M^» of i\m f^aifi to ¥fUk\i \m r<$f»rr«^ hmf h^ 
Mil UUmt^\f op^H to h)MM<^Hnt<t$ (Udnitilmt If i\m 
(i\nn\tmiMHiii^ hml «oi hann kirUiily mrrti^ii 
HifurilUifg ^*ft r(BHmrkttUI« \}rm}f9^* «fty«> Lord 
Lytt^ltoM, \miU of i\ui iK#t4^^rl*jty of this fmi fttt4 
i\m hiti^^rlty of th<^ mmu who« with m f<s»rh^<» a 
^fifUl^M(^« iHmld ^M u\H$n a Kh)^ (4$ uka 
Uif^iUmmy for lihn, whll« h« wtts «ltth>^ h* jwdj^' 
m*f»tt wpoo hhn/' 

Th« w)iol# d^sfirtMt'ii* l« AA rttth^imJ ft^ >(t U 
*?l^^ttfiti n*^ ^*<lf=poft>>«<i«»loii, th« inodi^^t Uiirt^ 
phlhy, mul th« [>i*rth»*?Mt tihoh'« of nmiUsr^ 
fwr»Uh A j»ml«l for Uuummi mtthrara muU^ 
nUn\hp (ilrmtmimwm, 

A/t»9 on i\m mm Imiidy ii ii9 a gr^^lt hArd<»h)p 
for fl» w?i?MM^ p<ar/^oH to h»v« to }>i^tt4 h«i|Wr<s 
jghorttH^ mtd imjimWti^i ao^ m the oth*?r, ft 
wft« not wor^ jwftt, thfto imlHa mtd \mdmtu fi^ 
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Ssmt Paul to b^in by expressing his satis&o- 
tioD that he should at least be tried by a judge, 
wiio^ firom his knowledge^ his education, and his 
habits^ was competent to deteimine on the 
CHEe. While he scruples not to declare the 
iDTeterate prgndices, the blindness, and the 
posecBting spirit of his former life, he does 
ample justice to his own character as a scholar 
and a moralist* Well as he knew that his piety 
would not dear him at the tribunal before which 
lie stood, yet the fair justification of himself 
from the crimes laid to his charge^ was due, ncyt 
only to his own character, but to the religion 
which he professed. 

Having been himself brought to embrace 
Girktianity by no powers of reasoning, by no 
trains of argument, he allowed himself either to 
employ or n^ect them at discretion in address- 
ing these assemblies. On the present occasion 
he limits himself to matter of &ct, and seems to 
think a statement of his own conversion would 
be more likely to impress a judge " expert in all 
customs and questicms which were among the 
Jews." He insists dogmatically but on one 
pcHut, the great doctrine of the Resurrection, 
for asserting which he had been so often as- 
sailed ; and he asks, '^ Why should it be thought 
a thing incredible?" This, however, he does 
not argue; perhaps conscious of having so 
amply stated, and so argumentativeiy defended 

K 2 
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it in his epistolary writings, now sufficiently 
known. 

Festus, with that scorn which any allusion to 
this tenet never failed to excite, impatiently 
interrupted him, but with a reproof which had 
more of irony than anger, as if he thought his 
credulity rather the effect of insanity than of 
wickedness, the object of ridicule rather than of 
censure. This irritating charge, however, did 
not make Paul forget the respect due to the 
place which Festus filled; and while he vindi- 
cated the soundness of his own intellect, and the 
sobriety of his doctrine, he did not fail to 
address the governor by the honourable appel- 
lation of " most noble," to which his digni^ 
entitled him. His example in this respect, as 
in all other particulars, was of an instructive 
nature; teaching us to separate the civility of 
speech due to office, from the respect due only 
to personal character, and justifying the modem 
titles and epithets of reverence, which have 
occasioned so much discussion in many of our 
public forms. 

The Apostle's speech had produced a consi- 
derable emption in the King, who, however, 
was determined to act rather upon his con- 
venience than his convictions. The Apostle 
concludes as he had begun, by seizing on the 
part of Agrippa's character which he could most 
conscientiously commend, his perfect knowledge 
of the subject before the. court. In his solemn 
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interrogation at the close, ** King Agnpp% 
beUerest thou the Prophets?'' more is meant 
than meets the ear ; for, if he really believed the 
Prophets, could he refuse to believe the accom* 
plishment of their predictions ? Hb emphatical 
answer to his own question, *^ I know that thou 
bdievest," drew from the startled monarch a 
free avowal of his partial convictions. The brief 
but afiecting prayer with which the trial closes 
is as elegantly turned as if the Apostle had been 
the courtier* 

Agrippa appears, in this instance, in a light 
so much more advantageous than any of the 
other judges before whom either Saint Paul or 
his Lord was cited, that we cannot but regret 
that he let slip an occasion so providentially put 
in his way. This illustrious person afibrds an- 
other awfol proof of the danger of stifling con- 
victions, posQx>ning enquiries, and neglecting 
opportunities. 

Though the political and military splendour 
of Athens had declined, and the seat of govern- 
ment, after the conquest of Greece by the Ro- 
mans, was transferred to Corinth, yet her sun 
of glory was not set Philosophy and the 
liberal arts were still carefully cultivated ; stu- 
dents in every department, and from every 
quarter, resorted thither for improvement, and 
her streets were crowded by senators and rhe- 
toricians, philosophers and statesmen* 

As Saint Paul visited Athens with views 

K 3 
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vbicb had instigated no preceding, and would 
probably be entertained by no subsequent, tra^ 
Teller, so bis attention in that most interesting 
city wa> attracted by objects br different froai 
theirs. He was in all probability qualified to 
ran^, with a learned eye, over the exquisite 
pit^ces of art, and to consult and enjoy the 
cuncu:*^ treasures of literature, — theatres, and 
teujpl^rs, and schools of philosophy, sepulchres 
and cenotaphs, statues of patriots, and portraits 
of b^rrues ; — monuments by which the artist 
had tjx>ured to himself the immortality he was 
cuaferrifig. Yet one structure alone arrested 
the Apus£le\ notice, — the altar of the idoU- 
trcKj5 worvhlj^rs. One record of antiquity 
aJuue invited bis critical acumen, — the in- 

SCIiiPTlON " To THE UNKNOWN GoD." 

H>e di.spot>itioa of this people, their passion 
tor di.>pututIou, th^ir characteristic and pro* 
v^rbial love of novelty, had drawn together a 
va>t 'daatmsbly. Many of the philosophical sects 
eo:gerly j<^ixjed the audieuce. 

Curiosity is culi^ by an anoent writer the 
wuntonnpwis of knowledge. These critics came, 
it is likely, not as enquirers, but as spies. The 
grave !^oics probably expected to hear some 
new unbrofiMrhed doctrine, which they might 
orerthrow by argument ; the Uvely Epicureans 
some fresh absurdity in religion, which would 
afford a new field lor diver>ion; the citizens, 
perhaps, crowding and listening firom the mere 
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iDodre that tbej might afterwards have to tell 
the new thing they should hear. Saint Paul 
took advantage of their curiosity. As he habitu- 
aOy opened his discourses with great moderation, 
we are the less surprised at the measured oen-* 
sure, or rather the implied civility of his intro- 
duction. The ambiguous term ^ superstitions^ 
which he employed, might be either construed 
into respect for their spirit of reli^ous enquiry, 
or into disapprobation of its unreasonable 
excess ; at least he intimated that they were so 
fiir from not reverencing the acknowledged 
gods, that they worshipped one which was 
" unknown. ** 

With his usual discriminating mind, he did 
not ''reason" with these el^ant and learned 
Polytheists '' out of the Scriptures,** of which 
they were totally ignorant, as he had done at 
Antioch and Cesarea, before judges who were 
trained in the knowledge of them : he addressed 
his present auditors with an eloquent exposition 
of natural religion, and of Uie providential 
government of God, politely illustrating his 
observations by citing passages from one of their 
own authors. £ven by this quotation, without 
having recourse to Scripture, he was able to 
controvert the Epicurean doctrine, that the 
Deity had no interference with human con- 
cerns; showing them, on their own principles, 
that " we are the o£&pring of God ; ** that *' in 
Him we live, and move, and have our being ; " 
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llVtt t yi^. M^lltHj^tUi V^'liJlJii <4U>ul<i <0<.MU^ 

ti*sm*si w. tt*t wult ttrt»t kvuj * pUilvwj^Wv* 
'J 'tit ^»*.mv*. fiaitfg vitii JUit. ^ulywl^ jtitW 

Ht ^virtJiUti*;*: in itiuKiutJt:UiX tW <«f<^l^iiatulM* ^ 
iivtti tilt <lt^. 

M:^ vi' tiU»t ^UpJ tniit iukiiiJ^t5iiCt '»'h^ yi/si^ ii*^ 
4Akf^ 4itJk>ui<*Ujd M JUi^ JbufU'tJ^klH/ ;ttUrd iii*» MM*' 
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It is recorded by Saint Luke of this polished 
and h^hly intellectual city, that it was "aohoUy 
given tq) to idolatry ; a confirmation of the re- 
jasA of Pansanias, that there were more image- 
w<Mshi^)ers in Athens than in all Greece 
besides. 

We have here a clear proof that the reascMi- 
abkness of Christianity was no recommendaticm 
to its adc^tion by those people who, of all 
others, were acknowledged to have cultivated 
reason the most highly. What a melancholy 
and heart-humbling conviction, that wit and 
learnings in their loftiest elevation, c^n no 
natural avenue to reli^on in the heart of man ; 
that the grossest ignorance leaves it not more 
inaccessible to Divine truth ! Saint Paul never 
af^>ears to have made so few proselytes in any 
place as at Athens ; and it is so far fix>m being 
true, as its disciples assert, that philosophy is 
never intolerant, that the most bitter persecu- 
tion ever inflicted on the Christians was under 
the most philosophical of all the Roman em- 
perors. • 

In this celebrated city, in which Plato, near 
five hundred years before, discoursed so elo- 
qaendy on the immortality of the soul, Paul 
first preached the resurrection of the body. 
Horace speaks of searching for truth in the 
groves of Academus, but Saint Paul was the 
first who ever taught it there. 

* Marcus Aurdius. 
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CHAP. IX. 

ON THE GENEllAL rillNCIPLE OF 8A1NT PAUL*« 

WHITINGS. 

One of the mo»t ditstitiguished writers of anti- 
quity says, that ''one man may believe himself 
to be as certain of his error as another of hi« 
truth.'' How many illustrious ancients, under 
the influence of this conceit, may either have 
carried truth out of its proper sphere, or brought 
in some error to fill the place which the truth, 
so transferred, had left vacant I The Pagan 
philosophers held so great a variety of opinions 
of the su|)remc good of the nature of man, that 
one of their mo»t learned writers is said to have 
reckoned the number to amount to no less than 
two hundred and eighty- eight.* 

Christianity ought to be accounted a singular 
blessing, were it only that it has simplified this 
conjectural arithmetic, and reduced the hundreds 
to a unit. Saint Paul's brief, but comprehensive 
definition, ^' repentance towards God, and faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ," forming one grand 
central point, in which, if all the vain aims and 
unsatisfied desires of the anxious philosophers 
do not meet, this succinct character of Christi- 
anity abundantly sufiplics what their aims and 

* Vuiru. 
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desires fiuled to accomplish ; for ^ they erred, 
not knowing the Scriptures : " those Scriptures 
which proclaim the wants of man when they de- 
clare his depravi^, and '^ the power of God, in 
providing its only remedy." 

Saint Paul labours sedulously to convince his 
(xmverts of the apostasy of the human race. 
He knew this to be the only method of rendering 
the Scriptures either useful or intelligible; no 
other book having explicitly proclaimed or cir- 
cumstantially unfolded this prime truth. He 
furnishes his followers with this key, that they 
might both unlock the otherwise hidden treasures 
of the Bible, and open the secret recesses of their 
own hearts. He knew that without this strict 
inquisition into what was passing within, with- 
out this experimental knowledge of their own 
lapsed state, the best books may be read with 
litde profit, and even prayer be ofiered up with 
litde effect 

He directs them to follow up this self- 
inspection, because without it they could not 
determine on the quality, even of their best 
actions. ** Examine yourselves ; prove your 
ownselves, " is his frequent exhortation. He 
knew, that if we did not impede the entrance 
of Divine light into our own hearts, it would 
show us many an unsuspected corruption ; that 
it would not only disclose existing evils, but 
awaken the remembrance of former ones, of 
which perhaps the consequences still remain. 



i 
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though time and negligence have effaced the 
act itself from the memory. 

Whatever be the structure they intend to 
erect, the apostles always dig deep for a found- 
ation before they begin to build. " On Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified," as on a broad and 
solid basis, Saint Paul builds all doctrine, and 
grounds all practice ; and firm indeed should 
that foundation be, which has to sustain such 
a weight. He points to Him as the sole author 
of justifying faith. From this doctrine he de- 
rives all sanctity, all duty, and all consolation* 
After having proved it to be productive of that 
most substantial of all supports, /?^fl^^ mth Gods 
this peace he promises, not only through the be- 
nignity of God, but through the grace of Christ, 
showing by an induction of particulars, the pro- 
cess of this love of God in its moral effects, -— 
how afflictions promote "patience," how pa- 
tience fortifies the mind by " experience," and 
how experience generates " hope; " — reverting 
always in the end to the point from which he 
sets out ; to that love of God, which is kindled 
in the heart by the operation of the Holy 
Spirit. 

He makes all true holiness to hinge on this 
fundamental doctrine of redemption by the Son 
of God, never separating his offices from \m 
person, nor his example from his propitiation ; 
never teaching riiat man's nature is to be re- 
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fonned, without pointing out the instrument^ 
and the manner by which the reformation is 
to be effiscted. For one great excellence of 
Saint Paul's writings consists, not only in his 
demonstrating to us the riches and the glories 
of Christ, but in showing how they may be 
conveyed to us ; how we may become possessed 
of an Interest, of a right in them. 

Though there is no studied separation of the 
doctrinal from the practical parts of his Epistles, 
they who would enter most deeply into a clear 
apprehension of the former, would best do it by 
a strict obedience to the precepts of the latter. 
He every where shows that the way to receive 
the truth is to obey it f and the way to oljey 
is to love it. Nothing so effectually bars up 
the heart, and even the understanding, against 
the reception of truth, as the practice of sin. 
" If any man will do his will," says the Divine 
Teacher himself^ " he shall kiiaw of the doc- 
trine." • 

It is in this practical application of Divine 
truth, that the supreme excellence of Saint 
Paul's preaching consists. Whenever he has 
been largely expatiating on the glorious privi- 
l^es of believers, he never omits to guard his 
doctrine from the use to which he probably 
foresaw loose professors, might convert it, if 

* John, vii. 17. 
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itcliv^rwl Crt chi* nninHirnw'd, stripped from tlic 
cimnifcilon with its pm^wt ndjiinct. • 

Thus, his ilixtntn"s «ne never barely theore- 
tical. He htnlspfs them in, as we hftve «l!»ewhere 
olwerveti. with the whole circle of dutien, or 
witli such *» more immedialely grow out of liw 
siilijwt, whether they reliile to (loti, to other», 
or to our-iclves, Thoiijrh it wouUl not be ea»y 
tu pro<ltice, in his writiiijifM, n sltif^lc doctrine 
which is not so protect e< I, neverlhetcsH, perhnp*, 
tliere is scarcely one, in the mloption of which, 
l>nUl intruders have not Icnpetl over the fence be 
rnisctl ; or liy their neji;lipence Inid it bare for 
the unhnllowcil entrance of othern, convertinf; 
his incloNurc into a wnsic. If the duty of living 
rif^htcoiiily, soberly, and R<xlly, was ever pre- 
eminently tniiKht by any instructor, that in- 
titnictnr is Saint Paul ; if ever the inolructionf 
of any Teacher hove been strained or perverted, 
they arc his. But if he never prcMitcR any 
virtue, ns independent of faith, which is too 
much the case with some, he never fuiU to pre** 
it as :i [rih'^r <|iii'n('(: of faith, which la sometime* 
ne((li;(Li'il liv oiliom. The one class preach 
failli, IIS il' It wire an insulated doctrine; the 

• Wi: liiirn friiiii M»lnt Patct thst ihio pcrrcriiun had 

bt^K'"' '■'"'" '" '"'< "*" tinio. KhUiB nnU hit Mlowm 

nfturwnnlii pimht'rj tliu i;hnr|{R nRiiiriM Puul ti* Tar u Anli- 

noiiiiiini.fpi, \.,r Itrn thu ii[iirll of the iitcimitifjn «n ihc 

nur (III' mlullcraiiun or the princiiilc on the 
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oclier Tirtue, as if it were a selforigiuatiug 
principle. 

It is also worthy of observation, that in that 
complete code of Evangelical law, the twelfth 
chapter of the Romans, after unfolding, with the 
most lucid clearness, the great truths of our 
leligioii, he carefully inculcates the tempa^ it 
demands, before he proceeds to enforce the 
duties it imposes; that we must be '^holy'* 
before we can be ^ acceptable ; " that we must 
be transformed in the renewing of our mind, is 
at onoe made a consequence of the grace of 
God, and a preliminary to our duties towards 
our feUow- creatures* We must ofier up ^^ <Mir<' 
«hes a living sacrifice to God," before we are 
directed to act conscientiously to man. The 
other disposition, which he names as an indis* 
pensaUe prelude, is humility; for in the very 
opening of his subject, he prefaces it with an 
injunction, noi to think of ourselves more hig/ii^ 
than «r ought to think. To omit to cultivate the 
spirit in which doctrines are to be embraced, 
and the temper in which duties are to be per- 
formed, is to mutilate Christianity, and to rob 
it of its appropriate character and its highest 
grace. After having shown the means for the 
acquisition of virtue, he teaches us diligently to 
solicit that Divine aid, without which all means 
are ineflfectual, and all virtues spurious. 

In this invaluable summary, or rather this 
si^rit of Christian laws, there is scarcely any 



cliiij» of pcrminn to which some ftppfopriitte 
vxhoriniUm in not directed. After partictdftHy 
nddre«*«iing thoFie who fill different degree* of the 
miniAteritil office, he proceed* to the more 
genernl instrttctiotiH In which all ore equally 
hiferf^wfcd. Here, again, he doe* not fail to 
introduce hi* doctiment* with some powerful 
principle* Affection and *inccrity are the in- 
ward feeling* which mu*t regulate action J — 
•• let tfwr ho withotit dimmutation!* 

The love he Inctdcate* 1* of the mo*t large 
and liberal kind; compa**ion to the indigent^ 
teiulcr sympathy with the feeling* of other*, 
whether of joy or sorrow, a* their respective 
circumstance* rcciulre | the dutie* of friendship 
and hos))itality arc not forgotten | condescension 
to ififeriorsi a disposition to be at peace with all 
men I* enforced \ — ■ from his deep knowledge 
of the human heart, implying, however, by a 
significant parenthesis — // it br* jmmbte — the 
dlttlculty, if not impossibility, which its corrup- 
tion* would bring to the e*tab1i*hmcnt of uni'- 
ver*a1 concord. 

He applies himself to all the tender sensibi- 
lities of the heart, and concatenate* the *cverat 
fruit* of charity so closely, from being aware 
how ready people are to deceive themselves on 
this article, and to make one branch of this 
comprehensive grace stand proxy for ancHlieri 
he knew that many are disposed to make alms- 
giving a grotuul for neglecting the le** plca*ant 
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parts of darity; that some give, in order tbat 
tligr may raQ, and think that while they c^ien 
Aeir purses, they need pat no restraint on thdr 



He doses his catalogue of duties with those 
iriiidi we owe to our enemies; and, in a 
paradox peculiar to the genius of Christianity, 
shows that the revofigeful are the conquered, 
and those who have the magnanimity to forgive 

die oonquerors. He exhorts to this new and 
heroic species of victory over evil, not merely 
by exhibiting pati^ice under it, but by over- 
coming its assaults with good. Could this 
oonqnest over nature, which soars br above 
mere foi^voiess, be obtained by any other 
powor but by the si^ematural strength pre- 
viously communicated? 

Thus he every where demonstrates, that the 
mgrrimjg of the morali^ he inculcates are 
derived firom a fidl fountain, and fed by peren- 
nial supplies. When he speaks of human 
virtue, he never disconnects it finom IHvine 
influence. When he recommends the ^per- 
fecting hohness," it must be done ^ in the fear 
of the Lord." He shows that there is no other 
way of conquering the love of the world, the 
aDuremoits of pleasure, and the predominance 
of selfishness, but by seeking a conformity to 
die image of God, as well as by aiming at obe- 
dienoe to his law. 

That ignorance is the mother of devotioUf 
vol* X. I. 



rii tsarni.tr. ?hit«cielb: am 



leea. he ixiam ii Jt siDczaiiioiis cnordi; 
3ar ^ He rotajT* u' :hnani":sni Leas 3pC to de- 
aOi^e .dowi£ti4ri^ tkan die iiave at iup«ar^ci(Loii. 

TTie Irsv tim^ mat Grid irmeti m nature 
'sva^ .U^i:. T!ii& areiiniinar^ aie^ng dLsckised 
"lie liner leaune^ ii liui- ^sy?^^T>M^y wkidi Ind 
eiae ."snauieti j& inseen j& it diev ]isti resnoied 
jncTT^rett- 3y iiat nuuu^ wruch. runs throa^ 
OLs varXa^ oi^ irn: ici^ratioa oil the heaxt is be- 

fiCWUl^ an X die itmi: at his gmrf, AmWlsi: 

die couses^ if die caTmpticii& ::t ccsasaeace^ the 
liarknes^ «if uracrsmie Is scarcely to be disdn- 
jTUMietl n^m diat ::t an-. 

Sick JTniet^ti is die ccndidca of man ia his 
present 'ffare,. diac he ciijxht to biboar inde- 
iic^rruiLT. rrni>y die DiTine cieachixie^ to recoTer 
feme sr'rr.r«**^ ot diac h^teCectoaL worth which 
he lo^ whc^i he sbrteited his apiritaal exoelleiioe. 
Reii^'cos men ibocld. be d.^T-jent in oblainiDg 
knowledge, or they will noc be able to resist 
gstins2tjen; they wiH swaliow assertioos for 
tmth^ and cooclode eTery objectioQ to be va- 
lid which tfaev cannot refute. An onfiimished 
mind is liable to a state of oxitinual indecision. 
Error will hare the advantage in the combat, 
where the champion of truth enters the field 
withoot arms; for impiety still shows itseli^ as 
it did in the Garden of Eden, ander the senn 
blance of knowledge. 

Saint Paul estimated just views and right no^ 
tions in religion so highly, that he makes the 
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impravenent Id kaowkdge in tlie GJossbns a 

MMter not only of fisrvtnt desirci but of in* 

cessMK pimyer. He prays thai they might be 

not only sinoere but inteUigenfc ChiiisliaD% 

""JiUed ^ih the knowledge of God's wiU in all 

visdom and spiritual understanding ;^ but he 

does not foiget to teach them that this know^ 

ledge must be made practical ; ikej^ mmi wait 

wtMritff ^^iie Ijordi Htjf mmi bcjhii(/id in every 

giMd wont. It is among the high ascriptions of 

gkiiy to Christy that in Him are hid all the 

treasures of wisdom and knowledge. And this 

ascriptJMMi is pressed upon m for the manifest 

purpose of unqielUng us to seek a due partici^ 

patioQ of them firom Him* 

Saint Paul was a strenuous opposer of reli« 
gious ignorance. It is not too much to sayt 
that he places Intelligence as the ground^work 
of Christianity* To know God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom he hath sent, he considers as 
the first rudiments taught in the Divine schooL 
This knowledge can be acquired only by a 
cordial lore, and indefeUgaUe studj of the vo*> 
hime of Inspiration* All the ooiijectures of the 
brig^est imagination, all the discoveries of the 
proibundest science, all the glorious objects of 
created beauty, all the attributes of angels, aU 
the ideas of «tcellence we can conceire or com* 
bine^ afford but faint shadows, inexpressive 
figures of the Divinity* The best lights we can 
throw upon his peifections are from his own 
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Word, misted by hb own Spirit; the clearett 
iigbt we can obtain of them is from our faiA 
in that word^ and our only strength from cor 
acquiesence in the oSen of that Spirit* 

And where shall we look in the whole sacred 
Record for a more consummate statement^ at 
once^ of the proper ofcgects of knowledge^ and 
of the duties resulting from its acquisition^ 
than in the writings of thb Apostle ? No one 
who has devoutly studied him can shift off the 
neglect of duty by the plea of ignorance* It 
would be vindicating one sin by commiUing 
another* He every where exhibits such luminous 
characters of God and Christ, such clear views 
of right and wrong, such living pictures of 
good and evil, such striking contrasts of hmnan 
corruption and Christian puriQr, that be who 
would evade the condemnation which awaits the 
neglect, or the vblation, of duty, must produce 
some other apology than that he did not know 
it What excuse will those modem sceptics 
offer for their traducement of writings, which 
they were too shrewd either to despise or ne- 
glect? Whatever is good in their systems, they 
derive from a Revelation which they affect to 
contemn* They are rich only from what they 
steal, not from tlmt property which they may 
call their own* Reason, which could in no wise 
discover what Christianity has taught, is glad to 
adopt, while she disavows, what she could never 
have finind out herself* She has, however, too 
little honesty, and too much pride, toacknowledge 
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obBgitian to the source from wbidi she 
dnwsi. She mixes up what she best likes widi 
Ikt own materials^ and ddfes the worid, by se- 
paraling them» to d^ect the dieat Rerdttdon, 
ia tnidi, has improTed leasoiH as wdl as pei^ 



But if the human reasona^ despises Oiris-^ 
tiauftr, some Christians are too much disposed 
to Tilify reason. This contnupt they did not 
leam of Saint PaoL He ne^ar tau(^t» that to 
B^ecl an tsxmct method of reasoning would 
make men sounder dirines. No such conse- 
qMenc cs can be deduced from his writings. Re- 
Tealed rdigion, indeed, haf^y fer the poor 
and illitfHratis may be firmly bdieved, and ritally 
underslDody widiottt a very accurate judgmoit, 
cr any high cuhiTation of the rational powers. 
But without both, without a thcurouf^ acquaint- 
ance with die argumoits, without a knowledge 
€if die evidences, it can never be successfully 
defended. Ignorance on these points would 
throw sudi a weight into the scale of sceptidsm, 
as would weaken, if it did not betray, tl^ cause 
of truth. In our days an ignorant teacher of 
rdi^ion is *^a workman that netdetk to be 
ashamed.** He should carefiiUy cultivate his 
reason, were it only to convince himself of its 
inqperfection. The more he proceeds under the 
guidance of God's %>irit to improve his rational 
faculties, the more he will discover their insuf> 
fidency ; and his humility striking its root more 

L 3 
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dttplj as his knowledge shoots higher, he will 
become more profoundly thankful for that Divine 
FCTelatkn, which alone can satisfy the desires of 
his mind, and fill the cravings of his heart. 

Some well-meaning instructors have pleaded, 
in justification of tlieir low attainments, Saint 
Pnurs exaltation of ** the foolishness of preach- 
11^ to save them that believe.*' — ** It was,** says 
a learned divine, ** a mode not unusual with 
Saint Paul, to call a things not by a term de- 
scriptive of its real nature, but by a name ex- 
pressive of the o[>iuion formed of it by the 
world, and of the efiects produced by it.** — 
In calling the Gospel foolishness, therefore, he 
only adc^>ted the language of the Greeks, its 
pagan enemies. It was ^ the natural man,** to 
whom the things of the Spirit of God were 
foolishness. The expression, therefore, offers 
no a|>ology for nonsense, no plea for ignorance. 
However the humility of Paul might lead him 
to depreciate ** the wisdom of his own words,** 
he has left us the means of knowing that they 
were of the very first excellence. He depre- 
ciates, it is true, all eloquence, whether true 
or false, which was adopted as a substitute ** for 
the cross of Christ** He would indeed repro- 
bate the idea of loading a discourse with orna- 
ments, which might draw the attention of the 
audience from tlie Saviour to the preacher, 
which by its splendour might cast into shade 
the object he was bound to reveal ; which might 
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Atow infeo the badk-gromid that Oroa irfiidi 
ffcoold ewer be the prominent figoreu Bot 
fliOBg^ mestaMisliing the doctrine of the Cross, 
God aeoomplished a promise of long-standii^ 
aid freqnent rqietition, that he would ^destroy 
the visdom of the wise, and bring to nothing 
the nnderstanding of the prndent,'* jet there is 
no prcMnise that ignorance or folly shall be 
erected oo the ruins of wisdom ; the promise 
nms that the wisdom from abore shall sapersede 
die pride of human wisdom. 

One of the fundamental truths which the 
Aposde labours to establish is, that the attain- 
ment of Drme knowledge, progress in holiness, 
oonqjoest orer sin, with all other spiritual gains, 
are to be eftcted only by the power of the Spirit 
of God. This doctrine^ the importance of 
which he ereiy where intimates, he more ezpli' 
cidj tearhfs in the eighth chapter of Romans. 
This oonTKtJon, which he (dt deeply, he paints 
forcibly. Yet, though insisted on with such fre- 
quency and emphasis, many reodve this as a 
specolatiTe dogma, nwtead of a highly practical 
truth. Many distrust the reality of this power, 
or, if di^ allow its existence, they disbelieve its 



This tenet, however, so slightly regarded, 
is in erery part of the New Testament not 
bardy noticed by aUusion, but incessandy either 
p er empto rily asserted or constandy assumed. 
Would the Apostle rqieatedly refin- us, as the 

L 4 
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moH deU^erer from sin, to an ideal person? 
Would be tMxk as bjr a bare statement of such 
a povrer, and an unmeaning promise of such a 
ddireranoe, without directing us how it is to be 
obtained ? The ferrent habitual prayer of fiuth 
is the mean sag;B;e9ted. It is rational to suppose 
that sprrhual aid must be attained by a spiritual 
act. God b a spirit* Spirit and truth are the 
requisites expected in his worshippers. Thouj^ 
this doctrine b insisted on not less than iwehe 
times in thb chapter only, there b not one 
tenet cf Christianity, in the adoption of which, 
the generality are more reluctant As the Mes- 
»ah was the great promise of the Old Testament, 
so b the Holy Spirit of the New. 

It b unreasonable for us to say, we dis- 
believe the possibili^ of the operation of the 
Holy Spirit, because we do not understand 
when, or in what manner, it acts, whUe we re- 
main in such complete ignorance how our own 
spirits act within ourselves. It b proof suffi- 
cient, that we see its result, that we perceive 
the effect of this mysterious operation, in the 
actual change of the human heart. Our sense 
of our internal weakness must convince us, 
that it b not effected by any power of our own. 
The bumble cannot but feel thb truth, the inge- 
nuous cannot but acknowledge it. Let us be 
assured, that Infinite Wisdom, which knows 
how we are constituted, and what are our 
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vsnts^ knows how his own spirit assists those 
who earnestly implore its aid* 

Sunt Paul powerfully inculcates that new and 
sfuritual worship which was so condescendingly 
and beautifully taught by the Divine Teacher, 
at the well of Sychar, when he declared that the 
sploidours of the Temple worship, hitherto 
poibraied exclusively in one distinguished 
ptace, should be abolished, and the cumbrous 
oaremonies and fiuiguing forms of the Jewish 
ritual set aside, to make way for a purer mode 
of adoration ; when the contrite heart was to 
supersede the costly sacrifice, and God should 
be worshipped in a vray more suited to his spi- 
ritual nature* * 

Yet, even here, the wise moderation of Paul 
is visible* He did not manifest his dislike of 
one extreme point by flying to the antipodes of 
<q[^position : when ostentatious rites were pro- 
nounced to be no longer necessary, he did not 
adopt, like some other reformers, the contrary 
excess of irr^ularity and confusion* While the 
internal principle was the grand concern, the 
outward appendage must be decorous* To keep 
the exterior " decent *' and " orderly, '* was 
emblematical of the purity and r^ulari^ 
within ! 

While Saint PkuPs severe i^eproof of the con- 
fusion and irregularities which disgraced the 

* Goapd of St« Joho« chap, iv* 
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church of Corinth proves him to be a decided 
enemy to the distempers of spiritual vanity and 
enthusiasm, he does not, like a worldly reprover, 
seize the occasion given by their imprudence to 
treat with levity the power of religion itself: he 
does not lay hold on the error he condemns for 
a pretence to deride true zeal, and to render 
ridiculous the gifts which had been indecently 
abused. On the contrary, he observes bow 
improperly these gifts and supernatural powers 
had been used by some on whom they were con* 
ferred ; who, he laments, were more anxicxis to 
eclipse each other in these showy distinctions, 
than to convert them to the purposes of prac- 
tical use and excellence : he advises, that '^ spi- 
ritual gifts '' may be directed to their true end ; 
** that ye may excel to the edifying of the 
church : '* gently reminds the ofTenders, that 
they themselves were nothing more than vehi- 
cles and organs of the operation of the Spirit. * 
While he insinuates that, were these miraculous 
powers their sole distinction, it might be doubt- 
ful by what specific mark to recognise in them 
the genuine Chrbtian, he removes the difficulty, 
by showing them there was a more excellent %oay, 
by which they might most indisputably make 
out their title. This " way,'* which is now, as 
it was then, the discriminating characteristic of 
the true believer, is Charity ; all the properties 

* 1 Corinthians, xii. 
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cf mikh he describes, not fiir their instmctioD 
cnh-y but fer oms also. 

K tdie Apostle has here, on the one hand, 
fimiished no example or apology fer oithusiasni 
aiBd ecoentricitj ; if the solidttyof his {Mety,and 
die sohrierr of his mind, are nnifonnlv opposed 
tt» tlie m^irDfitafale ferroars of fiunaticism, both 
in d o c trine and oondoct, yet, on the other hand, 
his life and writings are quite as litde &Toar- 
dUe to a more fermidaUe, because a less sus- 
pected and more oommcm evil, — we mean 
indiflerenoe. Oddness and ineffidencr, indeed, 
aie, in the estimation of some persons, reputable, 
or at least safe qualities, and often obtain the 
honoardbie name of prudence; but to Saint 
Fud it vras not enough that nothing wrong was 
done; he considered it reproach sufficient, that 
nothing was done. 

He sometimes intrenches himself in the 
honest sereritj which his int^rity compels him 
ID exercise against the opposers of rital Chris- 
tianitT, bjr addndng some pointed omsore 
mpmsx them from men of tbekr own party or 
comtry. For instance, when he oxidemns, in 
his letter to their new iMshop, Titus, the luxu- 
rious, aTaricioiis, and slodiiul Cretans, he cor- 
roborates the truth of his testimony by the 
andiority of one of their own poets, or ^ pro- 
phets." These slow sensualists, these indulgers 
of appetite, these masters of ceremonies, he not 
only stigmatises himsd^ but adds to his pagan 



muiamriK *^ .tn^ w^iiiisi^ '^ zruib.'^ * And it may 
j« 4JUiULc»sL J2£ X :£cr*kiiut rnrf<gimfv> of his dis- 
.r^nutitHUi^ nutckt at viiiuru^ ^^nerDmeDtt that 
:lii>' MTjst: ^ccLi**4awccaL rrdinjx w&o had before 
4:diucnftL ITuiuiiir^ din bijuabiop of another 
ctuuxu^ at "^ ^ ^taidtt uiicu ;ftLL bma, meekly 
msorumtur '^i'^st: ^'iu ccc^tte cibwoiselTes'* now 
siiiTicTS^ ITros 3u *** ctaiitkit ihorci^r ** these teat* 

Hii SLW iitic ^ ^£r:Lvt£ ^aul sedbfie indolenoey 
nv^fiscwsr Jii^Jf wiiL dut r«*pioctjfttite attribute of 
n\;%£urTurcnw eic^ cue di«£ ^nsnr heurt^s core of 
:;iurr;. H«« ia«tw diuc di.«££e sumovsteDt chanMters 
ctzimuttiuoiCUr iits: c^-'Ciitf: wt^dsL cftoej enjoT ; that 
rliifv l£^^:vtvfr ao .iuim*. b«ecftic<e (her feel none. 
P>i«£*x tLuiki v*c cCt»r«:ia.%M!i Q^ re^larlT broogfat 
31 : :£>«£ir VtiC elf tL^rootf g< cwMxi^v^tielT made out* 
Fv^rrnss. x js r*u!t£w i^r^ Y;ilu;il:!\«: tbui^ when they 
4C« ^ ;a£i«dl ae^ a Ofasi h«v!^ to secuie the 
v;ttvv:k:**' biic &«n& tri«e ofccj«nwujoes aie rested in; 
hienfc Aje tSjrras* ar* ch^wtiN^^e of the fence* The 
vk^ fessce is CK< <vcb<{vk«ei as a piotection» but 
a <ubr$cr^:«w The tencher and the taught, nei- 
dss^f duiCiirlxr^ nor dbsturhed* but soothing and 
soocb^d* reci{^TVKace civiUues^ exchange com- 
iniendAckHt& l( litde good is done^ it is well ; 
if no ol^nce b gi^^n^ it is better ; if no super- 
fluitr of teU be imputed, it is best of all* The 
Apostle felt what the Prophet expressed, — 
** My people love to have it so** 

• Titin»i. 
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Perhaps the sum and substance of the duties 
of a Christian minister, to which there is also a 
reference in this chapter, was never compressed 
into so small a compass as in his charge to his 
beloved Titus * ; — " In all things showing th^ 
self a pattern cfgood works. In doctrine shooing 
wicorrtiptness, gravity, sincerity, sound speech!- 
We see here, in a few significant words, a rule 
of conduct and of instruction which is susceptible 
of the widest expansion. The most elaborate 
paraphrase will add little to the substantial 
worth of this brief monition. Every instructor 
must furnish his own practical commentary by 
transferring into his life the pattern, and into his 
preaching the precept. He adds, the sure effect 
of a life and doctrine so correct will be to silence 
calumny; the adversary of religion will be 
ashamed of his enmity when he sees the purity 
of its professor defeat all attempts to discredit 
him. 

It is a truth, verified in every age of the 
Church, that the doctrines which Saint Paul 
preached stood in direct opposition to the 
natural dispositions of man; they miKtated 
against his corrupt affections; they tended to 
subdue what had been hitherto invincible, — 
the stubborn human will ; to plant self-denial, 
where self-love had before overrun the ground. 
To convince of sin, to point to the Saviour, to 

• Titus, ii. 
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perfect holiness, yet to exclude boastingy are the 
Apostle's invariable objects. These testes he 
urges by every power of argument, by every 
cliarm of persuasion ; by every injunction to the 
preacher, by every motive to the hearer; but 
these injunctions, neither argument, persuasion, 
nor motive, can ever render engaging. Man 
loves to have his corruptions soothed ; it is the 
object of the Apostle to combat them : man 
would have his errors indulged ; it is the object 
of the religion which Paul preached to eradicate 
them. 

Of the dislike excited against the loyal am- 
bassadors of the Gospel, by those who live in 
opposition to its doctrines, our common experi- 
ence furnishes us with no unapt emblem. When 
we have a piece of unwelcome news to report, 
we prepare the hearer by a soothing intro- 
duction; we break his fall by some softening 
circumstance ; we invent some conciliatory pre- 
amble : he listens ; he distrusts ; — but we arrive 
at the painful truth ; — the secret is out, the 
preparation is absorbed in the reality, the evil 
remains in its full force ; nothing but the painful 
fiu^t is seen, heard, or felt 



^ Thy news bath made thee a most ugly man ! 



»f 



The Apostle knew that it would afford little 
comfort to the humble Christian to talk of the 
mercy of God in the abstract, and the forgive- 
ness of sins in vague and general terms. He 
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persoades the believer to oideBVour to oblaia 
erideooe €f( his own interest in this great salva* 
tioD. The fiMintain of forgiveness may flow, but 
if the cnrrent reach not to us, if we have no 
personal interest in the oiEfered redemption, if we 
do not individually seek communion with the 
Father <]f qpirits, the Saviour of the world will 
not be our Saviour. But that he might not give 
&lse comfort^ Paul, when he wishes ** peac^" 
widies *' grace" also ; this last he always places 
first in order, knowing that^ before the peace 
can be solid, it must have grace for its precursor. 
The chamcier of the peace which he recom* 
maids is of the highest order of blessings. The 
peace which nations make with each other fire> 
qoently includes no more than that they will do 
each other no evil, but *^ the peace of God'' 
insures to us all that is good, by keeping our 
hearts and minds in the love and knowledge of 
the Father, and of his Son Jesus Christ. 

In r^aid to Saint Paul's ecclesiastical polity, 
we are aware that some persons, with a view to 
lower the general usefulness of his Epistles, 
object that in many instances, especially in the 
fiist to the Corinthians, the Apostle has limited 
his instructions to usages which relate only to 
the peculiar concerns of a particular church or 
individual person, and that they might have 
been spared in a work meant for general edifi- 
cation. 

But these are not, as some insist mere local 
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controversies, obsolete disputes, with which we 
have no concern. Societies, as well as the indi- 
viduals of whom they are composed, are much 
the same in all periods ; and though the con- 
tentions of the churches which he addressed 
might differ something in matter, and much in 
form and ceremony, from those of modem date, 
yet the spirit of division, of animosity, of error, 
of opposition, with which all churches are 
more or less infected, will have such a common 
resemblance in all ages, as may make us submit 
to take a hint or a caution even from topics 
which may seem foreign to our concerns ; and it 
adds to the value of Saint Paul's expostulations, 
that they may be made in some degree appli- 
cable to other cases. His directions are minute, 
as well as general, so as scarcely to leave any of 
the incidents of life, or the exigencies of society, 
totally unprovided for. 

There are, it is obvious, certain things which 
refer to particular usages of the general church 
at its first institution, which no longer exist* 
There are frequent references to the extraordi- 
nary gifts of the Spirit, and other circumstances, 
which though they have now ceased, are of great 
importance as connected with its history, and 
assisting in its first formation ; and the writer who 
had neglected to have recorded them would 
have been blamable, and the Epistles which 
had not alluded to them would have been im- 
perfect. 
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^While the Apostle made adequate provisions, 
such as the existing case required, or rather per-» 
nutted, he did not absolutely legislate, as to ex«» 
temal things, for any church ; wisely leaving 
Christianity at liberty to incorporate herself 
with the laws of any countiy into which she 
might be introduced ; and while the doctrines 
of the new religion were precise, distinct, and 
definite, its ecclesiastical character was of that 
generalised nature which would allow it to mix 
with any form of national government. This was 
a likely means both to promote its extension, 
and to prevent it from imbibing a political temper, 
or a spirit of interference with die secular con* 
cems of any country. 

The wonder is, that the work is so litde local, 
that it savours so litde of Antioch or Jerusalem, 
of Philippi or Corinth ; but that almost all is of 
such general application : relative circumstances 
did indeed operate, but they always operated 
subordinately. The Epistle to the Ephesians is 
not marked with one local peculiarity. There is 
not a single deduction to be made from the uni- 
versal applicableness of this elegant and power- 
ful epitome of the Gospel. 

Saint Paul belongs not particularly to the 
period in which he lived, but is equally the 
property of each successive race of beings. Time 
does not diminish their interest in him. He is 
as fresh to every century as to his own ; and the 
truths he preaches will be as intimately con- 

VOL. X. M 
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MSted wkh ihM d^ wIMk duSi pr^^eeit^ the 
dmf^mJkm f4 ti^ wmid m witli iimt in wlikh 
l»r wtfAjts. The «)riyffp«llm» of t}i« re$i Wlierw 
wiD dwajr* be tfjoMy sm^Jkeoed by do€ieme» 

pmtf^Ae» wbkb triU ftlw^» bdi^e n rderetice to 
tbdr }yr»etk«f by pr0mi»t» wbidi will tAwttyif 
ttatry €;ormAaU€m to Hmr heMrUh By lite Cktii^ 
^mm 49f ftU e<9f«film§f PmiI will be; ecpft»kfer«d m 
M effmnopfAHHf tmd by tbo^ of sU «ge» «i li eofi* 
i/gmp^itry* tj^enwhimheiMreim^mdifidmal^, 
bi* pMii of i^ieir i» niimkind* Hekic4^t0^ 
worid M bi« m:«m^ mil to oMecti^ nmn m lb« 
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CHAP. X. 

THE 8TTLS AMD GENIUS OF SAINT PAUL. 

Though Saint Paul frequently alludes to the 
Tariety of his sufierings, yet he never dwells upon 
them. He does not take advantage of the 
liberty so allowable in friendly letters, — that of 
(endeavouring to excite compassion by those mi-^ 
nnte details of distress, of which, but for their 
relatioii in the Acts of the Apostles, we should 
have been mainly ignorant. 

How would any other writer than the Apostle 
have interwoven a full statement of his trials 
with his instructions, and how would he have 
indulged an egotism, not only so natural and so 
pardonable, but which has been so acceptable 
in those good men who have given us Histories 
of dieir own Life and Times I That intermix-* 
ture, however, which excites so lively an inte* 
rest, and is so proper in Clarendon aikl Baxter^ 
would have been misplaced here. It would 
have served to gratify curiosity, but might not 
seem to comport with the grave plan of instruo- 
tion adopted by the Apostle; whilst it comes 
with admirable gmoe from Saint Luke, his com- 
panion in traveL 
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Saint Paul's manner of writing will be found 
in every way worthy of the greatness of his sub- 
ject. His powerful and diversified character of 
mind seems to have combined the separate ex- 
cellencies of all the other sacred authors : — the 
loftiness of Isaiah, the devotion of David, the 
pathos of Jeremiah, the vehemence of Ezekiel, 
the didactic gravity of Moses, the elevated mo- 
rality and practical good sense, though much 
more highly coloured, of Saint James, the sub- 
lime conceptions and deep views of Saint John, 
the noble energies and burning zeal of Saint 
Peter. To all these he added his own strong 
argumentative powers, depth of thought, and in- 
tensity of feeling. In every single department 
he was eminently gifted ; so that what Livy said 
of Cato might with far greater truth have been 
asserted of Saint Paul, — that you would think 
him bom for the single thing in which he was 
engaged. 

We have observed, in an early chapter, that 
in the Evangelists the naked majesty of truth re- 
fused to owe any thing to the artifices of compo- 
sition. In Saint Paul's Epistles, a due, though 
less strict, degree of simplicity is observed ; dif- 
fering in style from the other, as the comment 
from the text, a letter from a history ; taking the 
same ground as to doctrine, devotion, and duty, 
yet branching out into a wider range, breaking 
the subject into more parts, and iving results 
instead of facts. 
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Though more at liberty, Saint Paul makes a 
sober use of his privilege : though never ambi- 
tions of ornament^ his style is as much varied as 
his subject, and always adapted to it He is by 
turns vehement and tender, and sometimes both 
at once ; impassioned and didactic ; now pursu* 
mg his point with a logical exactness, now dis« 
daining the rules, of which he was a master ; 
often making his noble neglect more impressive 
than the most correct arrangement, his irregu- 
larity more touching than the most lucid order. 
He is frequently abrupt, and sometimes obscure : 
his reasoning, though generally clear, is, as the 
best critics allow, sometimes involved, perhaps 
owing to the suddenness of his transitions, the 
i^idity of his ideas, the sensibility of his soul. 

But complicated as his meaning may occasion- 
^ly appear, all his complications are capable of 
being analysed into principles ; so that from his 
most intricate trains of reasoning, the most un- 
l^rned reader may select an unconnected maxim 
of wisdom, a position of piety, an aphorism of 
virtue, easy from its brevity, intelligible from its 
clearness, and valuable from its weight. 

An apparent, though not unpleasing, discon- 
nection in his sentences is sometimes found to 
arise from the absence of the conjunctive parts 
of speech. He is so affluent in ideas, the images 
which crowd in upon him are so thick-set, diat 
^^ could not stop their course while he might 
tie them together. This absence of the con- 
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L-cc I.ti^ «n.v.-a n ^ ai^iKT vtit»^ might 

jLVii '^<,xji u iiu ^is^tnjs^utt. vrtT 5*^ spirited and 
j^rt«**<ij^ .v^ ) %rrtt;:r ii^ ,juc jLpvjudie.. In the 

*x -sjt .oite^^-uu**? '^s?s«$ ^icTKntfi Qc» conjunct 
t:.'A^ >^v't 4 .nki-^u-e *#«mid hiiy» canfettbfed the 

%i^^.^-t tHr« t:^>o>. ^ 4mk;u^ up but €iM pe* 

VV^ S3t»rt .V ?*<% iuf :mij5«i iix ]t3tcti«.>a with « 

>,^:v*v, N^>tt u >rv.»«»u*i 5Jtf aximi v?£ dn^ raider 

V^nutx: 25^ vfiifu?<Ai. 4JCV' w^tkttoiiisk If his 
HV»tv^J^c»tv>^$ tmv l^j ihmic^^^K m. ^ Y^«y few iu- 
>cmtvvs 'V ^■;t 5!*/itmiaat^ ivm hi^ %rkttnKi$s, it 
-^ tK^v i>*ttt .ruicv^ up 41 i^tx^ Cottd«ii!$i^ as 

Ati ^tniv sht iwcuv^fc ivui ;bt<tu p<ox^fti of what 

Mv^t >i)!s Mt yHiK'K^^ W uiw^iry ;i ^^Mtit* his dio- 
;*vtjc 4»t utr(.v<.*^^c>r* wtucfei avt wottkl in xain 
VuSHAtr t^^ ujtv^uvtm HW :>tr;M^t«&irward ^nse 
XMviXv^ 3t.s ^jjtj Bv^ tih« h<tirt vtM^ir^ sur^lj thaa 
(Wu:^ % W ^v v,vu^ v>lf th<ir vv^mI fi>r ixraament 
IW U5^vv«^ lu^^r¥U(><» thii iMft.^ Id pkk up the 
jsUkW«ihiUt^ 
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Ckar Afos^e, whm he has mt Isisure for le- 
fleetioii himself tUmost by iinpere«ptible me* 
ti&ods AYiteft his reader to reflect Whea he 
qipeais omky to skim a subject^ he wiH sng^ 
gest ample food for long-dwellkig si^tatioD. 
Eveiy sentence ia pregnant with thoi^ht, ia 
aboiidaot in iastmction. Witness the manj 
tboosanda of aemioas which hare sprung from 
diese comperatif ely few^ but moat prolific seeds. 
Thus^ if he does not Tisibly pursue the march 
of doqnenoe by the critic's path, he never fails 
to attain its noblest ends* He is fiill without 
diiihseoessy copious without redundance. His 
eloquence is not a smooth and flowing oil, which 
faibricatea the sorfoce^ but a sharp instrument 
which makes a deep incision. It penetrates to 
the dissection of the inmost soul, *^ to the divid* 
ing aannder of die soid and qoirity and is a dis- 
oemer of the thoughts and intentions of the 
heart." 

The numerous and long digressions ofteu 
fonnd, and sometimes complained o^ in this 
great writ^, never make him lose sight of the 
point from which he sets out, and the mark to 
whidi he is tending. From his most discursive 
flints he never fails to bring home some added 
strength to the truth with which be begins ; and 
when he is longest on the wing, or loftiest in his 
ascent, he comes back to the subject, enriched 
with additional matter, and animated with re- 
dovbled vigour. Tliis is partioularly exempli^ 
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fled in the third chapter of the EphemoM, of 
which the whole is one entire parenthesis, eroi^ 
ncntly abounding in effusions of humility, bdi^ 
ncHs, and love, and in the rich display of the 
Hcdccmer's grace* — " For this cause I bow injr 
knees unto the God and Father of our Lotd 
J(?sus ('hrist, of whom the whole family in hea- 
ven and earth is named, that he would grant 
you according to the riches of his grace, to be 
Ntrcngthened with might by his spirit in the in- 
ner man ; that Christ may dwell in your hearts 
by faith ; that ye, being rooted and grounded in 
love, may be able to comprehend with all saints, 
what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and 
height ; and to know the love of Christ, which 
])aNseth knowledge, that ye might be filled with 
all the fulness of Ood." 

In the prosecution of any discourse, though 
there may appear little method, he has fre- 
quently, besides the topic immediately in hand, 
some point to bring forward, not directly, but in 
an incidental yet most impressive manner* At 
the moment when he seems to wander from the 
direct line of his pursuit, the object which he 
still has liml in his own view, unexpectedly starta 
u() t)e(bre that of his hearer. In the recapitula- 
tion of the events of his life before Festus and 
Agrippa, when notliing of doctrine appears to be 
on his mind, he suddenly breaks out, *^ Why 
should it be thought a thing incredible with you, 
that God should raise the dead?'' He then 
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nmam bk aamdre as rapidly as be had flown 
oSfnm i; but returns to his doctrine 9t the 
dote vftb die additional circtunstanoe, that 
** Cbtitt wag the first that should rise from the 
dad t"-- as i( having before put the qoeslion in 
die ibtnct, be had been since paring the way 
br the eitsblish ment of the (act 

Sibt Psul is happy in a mode of brief alio* 

Mon^ sod in the art <^ awakening reooUection by 

Uotc It is observable often, how little time be 

wsitei io narrativey and how moch matter he 

pres§e§ into a few words : ^ Ye, brethren, have 

wSered the like things of your own country* 

men, eren as thejr have of the Jews, who both 

killed the Lord Jesus and their own prophets, 

and have persecuted us ; and they please not 

God, and are contrary to all men, — forbidding 

us to q>eak to the Gentiles that they might be 

saved; to fill up thdr sins always — for the 

wrath is come npon them to the utmost*^ 

Hliat a quantity of history does thb sketch 

present! What a picture of their character, 

tlieir crimef, and their punishment ! 

Nor does his brevity often trench on his 
explidtoess* In the fifth chapter of the first 
of Thessalonians, from the fourteenth to the 
twentieth verse, there are no fewer than seven- 
teen fundamental, moral, and religious moni- 
tions, comprising almost all the duties of a 
Christian life in the space of a few lines* The 
selection of his words is as apt, as hisenumera* 
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tion of duties is just. He beseeches hi» coaverte 
*< to know them that are over thaip» and yery 
highly to esteem them in love for their works' 
sake;'' while to. the performeiice of every peiv 
sonal, social^ and religious duty, be exharkk 
them. 

The correctness of his judgment appears still 
more visibly in the aptness and propriety of all 
bis allusions, metaphors^ and figures. In ki^ 
Epistle to the Hebrews he illustrates and eof* 
forces the new doctrine by reasonings draws 
from a reference to the rites, ceremonies, an^ 
economy of the now obsolete dbpensation ; 
sending them back to the records of their early 
Scriptures* Again, he does not talk of the 
Isthmian games to the Romans, nor to tlie 
Greeks of Adoption* The latter term he judi* 
ciously uses to the Romans^ to whom the prac« 
tice was familiar, and explains by the use of il 
the doctrines of the grace of God in theiv re^ 
demption, their adoption as his children^ and 
their ^* inheritance with the saints in light "- 
On the other hand, the illustration borrowed 
from the rigorous abstinence which was prac- 
tised by the competitors in the Grecian games, 
to fit them for athletic exercises, would convey 
to the most illiterate inhabitant of Aobaia a 
lively idea of the subjugation of appetite r^ 
quired in the Christian combatant. The close 
of this last-mentioned analogy by the Apostle 
opens a large field for instruction, by a brief 
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but beantifol comparisoni between the value 
and duration of the fading garland worn by the 
victorious Greek, with the incorruptible crown 
of the Christian conqueror. 

But whether it be metaphor^ or illustration^ 
or allusion, he seldom fidls to draw from it some 
practical inference for his own humiliation. In 
the present case he winds up the subject with a 
salutary fear, in which all who are engaged in 
the religious instruction of others are deeply 
interested. So far is he from self-confidence or 
self-satis&ction, because he lives in the constant 
habit of improving others, that he adduces the 
veiy practice of this duty as a ground of cauticMi 
to himself. He appropriates to himself a gene<^ 
ral possibility, <^ lest that by any mei^s when 
I have preached to others, / myself should be 
a castaway." 

Another metaphor, to which for its pecu-^ 
liarity we cannot help making a distinct re-^ 
ference, occurs in the twelfth chapter of the first 
of Corinthians. The figure with which he there 
instructs the church of Corinth in the nature^ 
use, and variety of spiritual gifts, whilst it bears 
a strong resemblance to the celebrated apologue 
with which Menenius Agrippa appeased the tn^ 
mult of the Roman populace in the infancy of 
the Consular government, is still much superior 
to it. Saiat Paul reproves their dissensions in 
a long chain of argument, where he illustrates 
the wisdom of the Holy Spirit in his distribu- 
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tion of gidi, by a similitude taken from the 
component parts of the human body ; wliich* 
though diHiinct ond varioUH, make up by union 
one liarmonious whole. He explains their in- 
corporation into Christ by the interest which 
the body has in the several members, each of 
which by its 8|>cciflc office contributes to the 
funeral good. I Ic proves the excellence of the 
dispensation to consist in that very variety 
which had produced the contention ; and show* 
that, liad the same powers been given to all, the 
union would have been broken, as each portion 
would have been usclcsn in a state of detochmcnt 
from the rest, which now contributed to the 
general organisation of the human framed 

As an orator, Saint Paul un(|Ucstionahly 
standN in the foremost rank. When the re- 
nowned Adieniun so " wielded the fierce de- 
mocracy," OS to animate with one common 
sentiment the whole assembly against Philip! 
— when his groat rival stirred up the Homan 
senate against their oppressors, and l>y the 
IK)wcr of his eloquence made Catiline contempt- 
ible, and Anthony detestable ; — they had every 
thing in their favour. Their character was 
'established: each held a distinguished office in 
ilie state. They stood on the vantage-ground 
t>f' die highest rank and reputation. When they 
spoke, admiration stood waiting to applaud. 
Their characters commanded attention. Their 
"uhject insured approbation. Each, too, hod 
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the advantage of addressing his own friends, 
his own countrymen — men of the same religious 
and political habits with themselves. Before 
they started, they had already pre-occupied 
half the road to success and glory. 

Now turn to Paul! — A stranger, poor, per- 
secuted, unprotected, unsupported — despised 
before-hand, whether he were considered as a 
Jew or a Christian ; solitary, defenceless, de- 
graded even to chains; — yet did he make the 
prejudiced king vacillate in his opinion, the 
unjust judge tremble on his seat. The Apostle 
of the Gentiles owed none of his success to an 
appeal to the corrupt passions of his audience. 
Demosthenes and Cicero, it must be confessed, 
by their arguments and their eloquence, but 
not a little also by their railing and invective, 
kindled strong emotions in the minds of their 
respective audiences. Now these vituperations, 
it must be remembered, were applied to other 
persons, not to the hearers, — and men find a 
wonderful facility in admiring satire not directed 
at themselves. But in the case of Saint Paul, 
the very persons addressed were at once the ao- 
cused and the judges. The* auditors were to 
apply the searching truths to their own hearts ; 
to look inward on the mortifying spectacle of their 
o¥m errors and vices : so that the Apostle had 
the feelings of the hearers completely against 
him, whilst the pagan orator had those of his 
audience already on his side. 
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To crown all« Hatnt Paul ha« noMjr exanplip 
lied tfie rttle of Quinctiliatu He owed tbe beit 
pftft of liM oratory to hb being '^ a good nuini^ 
M well M ft good (vpeftker, Otlierwiief sajri 
thiit great critk^ ^ thoagh the orator may amuie 
tbe imagination^ tie will iierer reach tbe heart^ 

ConrictJon wa« tbe mnA tiH hi« eloquence* 
He ha« no hesitation in hi« religious difcumnioni. 
Wlienever he summoned the attributes tA bif 
mittd to council, decision always presided I-Iii 
di)cirmtiH Itml a fixed system^ latere was nothing 
conjectural in his scheme. His mind was never 
erratic for want of a centre. Jesus Christy the 
fame yesterday, to-day, and for ever, ^ with 
whom is no variableness neither shad^>w of turn- 
mg, *— is ttie sun of his system ; and round this 
centre every doctrine issuing from his lips, every 
grncAi beaming in bis soul, moved harmoniously. 
Whilst he did not, like the exploded philosophy, 
invert order, by making ttie orb of day dependent 
on the lesser fires, which owe to him whatever 
light and heat they possess, he did not shrink, 
like the restorer of astronomical truth, from the 
most decisive and effectual avowal of his opinions* 
It is curious to observe, that both these pef%im$ 
shared a similar fiite. The astronomer was re* 
warded for his discoveries with being thrown 
\ttU) a prison by a pontiff of Home i^^for ih^ 
diffusion of moral light, the Apostle was thrown 
into a prison by an emperor of Home* Dot 
markf in the sequel, the superior influence of 



leveiled tnrfli over the ocndtic^ to tfaait of the 
deatest and best feundei dedndioos of famnan 
Rnoo. The plnlosopher was inesohrte; Ae 
Apofide perse veittL Oopenuoas recanited what 
he knevr to be troth, and was fPet fVee ; Paid 
dndamed lAeity upon snch feerniB, and was pot 
ta death. 

This resolute avowad, diis predominant con- 
Yictioo of the sablimest of tnidis, enabled Saint 
F^Bol to tinow into his ^oquflsoe a heart and a 
Gfe unknown to other orators : '^ as a dying 
nan, he spoke to <fying men ;" and pleaded to 
the fiadfl^ of mmortal bemgsfor the life of their 
soid& Others have selected noble <^bjeots, ob- 
jects wdl worthy their genins and their zeal, — 
the toveirftheir c ountr y , fflierty, and life. Fanl 
t m i mmab i the same topics, bat how ennobled in 
Ikeir natme I He tangfat his heaien '^ to de> 
aire a better ooontry, that is, an heavenly." He 
showed them ** the Jftierty whenewiA CSirist 
had made them free." He pointed them to << life 



In die Taiioas roansels or r eproo fe , fennded 
i^on these Divine doctrmes, can we be sor* 
prised at the fte qo en t intenmption of an qacn- 
hrtionor an apostrophe^ which he seems whdly 
imUe to repress? Often do we participate 
diose feeing vrfiich, as it were, break in npon 
hk most sabdned moments, and io^d hmi 
to magnify that nam^ which is above every 
name^ with every ascription of glory, and hcmoor. 




»«,• ...niiiA hoi) xninltMl (n^<»r*(iofi, \\"»h « 
t^^tv-' t.>\ mM ploTOlion fif wmtl, we arom lo 

*-w .^«s-jvv.- ¥4>i"»<wv oC n<y fffetil * writer our 
.*,, **. -fir t», iVm ooJiUy ooniJpmnittg whai 
*- ..-.-.-^ Xa;^,^- ,vr, o«'n oonoojitjon, we rMtiMi 
^-■^ ^ i.:c^ ^* iK <i]i«,.\ ■>-!,( ion of tW fiiwrf friiic 

*>, ,-« x-v.v.:.w(.. i, 'vjvii.N* «n»l glarics «». if il- 
^..■: 1,^ -.H-viA^v. It!'*, H h«s Mrt Yftttch delifrhl 
.;, ...„i-..;-.u.:^. ~ — ' ■Xj' -i-sml OiirisliAn," »»_>-« 

*.- :'<>.™. *»« ^s.tth. V M. «-■ h? *hp nmtnti ofk 

>— • -^•.- -V >*..:• "^M.t. Jivi*7 spplm «o hlivp 

-Vx-^ » , 1-Th.— ^'.J^.^'s-, r-,vj.„,-.nili Bwtniftpi*. 

-*> >—— . io.v^— <iuihir nnoTi^- oi'«nai.. }i\\ 

^ »J*. X...™ -».i.j,- i:^ is niHsiT«t. XjsnX •■^ 

-"■N y«v \*;tc\) »itrun ofbudMi^irt j^rs^v^.. la 

2™*^*"-^** ^.j-ibe Divine Uw, »]nKwa to^^^ww- 
^^^ ^Hj « sudJa,, and ID sudi «n iitw\»MMP«i;v<' 
uu^^'y ^ expression, as if he <vwW tt^xr* 
- ^"^nlto the aUness of his owtitw^ji >„>mv 
^''^^crlbes it in no less tWn n\ Jii^fe^wi 
* *^'t" ncrfijction; ami wiih every Svrw*, *;■,;! 
'"liiij; his great felluw-stuiu ol" «ftc(Si^}p>N. 
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lie coaiims a practial deduction. Tims by 
rr.frnrte Tuieflj he proves that his mental opu- 
iesaot k dbove tuiiologr, and at the same time 
siMMTs tlat sfwritiial itches should be dcTOled to 
Sfeonal puposes. ^'The law of the Lord so 
esssaiDed, convots the soul, — gltTcs wisdom to 
ihe sanities — ngoices die heart, — gltres l^t 
ISO At eyes* — is noc only true, but righteous 

If Sunt Aul indulges the glowing expr^sion 
of lis owo giatitude, it is to communicate the 
sacred flame to thosse whom he addresses : if he 
uimiii phs in ^ the enlargement of hb own heart,** 
It is because he hopes by the infection of a holy 
syminihy to enlarge theirs. In catching, how- 
ever, die sacred flame, let us never forg^ that^ 
in his warmest addressesi^ in his most ardent 
espresskms of gratefiil love to his God and his 
SaiicKor, he never loses sight of that soberness 
and ^r>tit% which become both his subject and 
his dmacter. It b M^ Kiftg Hrrmsly imwsortal^ 
ivsisshle — tie bi4esstd amd €ml^ JPoitrmfafe — Ki^tg 
L'fHf^j:^ Zjcvrd of iirds^ — jHir, tD*o kafJk immor^ 
j^o/i^ — wko dhasdUik in Ihc light tkai no mim cam 
a^^ir&ad trnk^ — He-, wko kaiA k€moHr andpcfoxr 
f»r>lsaf7.92£^* io whcHDi, and of whom, he feds 
himsdf to speak. 

May we venture to esqpress a wish, that some 
persoos of more pi^ than disoomment, amongst 
whom ib&Fe are those who value themsdves on 
faeai^ moie particidaily die dBsdples of 
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Paul, would always imitate his chastised lan- 
guage. When the Apostle pours out the 
fulness of his heart to his Redeemer, every 
expression is as iuU of veneration as of love* 
His freedom is a filial freedom, while their 
devout effusions are sometimes mixed with 
epithets, which betray a familiarity borderii^ 
on irreverence. * 

" If I am a father, where is mine honour ? if 
I am a master, where is my fear ? " They may 
indeed say with truth that they are invited to 
come boldli/ to the throne of grace. But does 
not the very word Throne imply majesty on the 
one part, and prostration on the other ? Is not 
** God manifest in the flesh '' sometimes treated 
with a freedom, I had almost said, a fondness, 
in which the divine part of his nature seems to 
be swallowed up in the human ? Coarseness, 
of whatever kind, may, it is true, be palliated 
by piety, but is never countenanced by it : it has 
no affinity to piety ; it is only as the iron and 
the clay at the foot of the magnificent image, 
and is just so far removed fi*om the true refine- 
ment and golden sanctity of taste, which will be 
learned by a due study of the first of models. If 
the persons so offending should plead warmth of 
affection, their plea will be admitted as valid, 
if in this feeling they can prove their superiority 
to their great exemplar. In our own admirable 

* This remark applies more particularly to certain 
Hymns written in a very devout strain, but with a derotion 
rather amatory than reverential. 
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dioFch service, diis scriptand soberness of stjrie 
is most jadiciously adopted, and unifotmly 
maintained. Portions of it are indeed addressed 
to the Second Person in the blessed Trinity, 
bat we look in vain for any familiar expression, 
any diminishing appellative. 

Much less do &iint Paul's writings present 
an example to another and more elegant class, 
the learned speculatists of the German school, 
as recently presented to us by their eloquent 
and accomplished ealogist. Some of these have 
&Ilen into the opposite extreme of religions 
refinement ; too airy to be tangible, too mystic 
to be intelligible. The Apostle's religion is not 
like theirs, a shadowy sentiment, but a vital 
principle ; not a matter of taste, but of convic- 
tion, of fsuth, of feeling. It is not a fair idea, 
but a holy affection. The deity at which they 
catch is a gay and gorgeous cloud; Paul's is 
the Fonntain of Light. His religion is definite 
and substantial, and more profound than splen* 
did. It is not a panegyric on Christianity, but 
a homage to it He is too devout to be 
ingenious, too earnest to be fanciful, too humble 
to be inventive. His sober mind could discern 
no analogy between the sublime truths of Chris*> 
tianity and **the fine arts.** Nor would he 
have compared the awful mysteries of the 
religion of Jesus with those of ** Free Masonry,*' 
any more than he would have run a laboured 
parallel with the mysteries of Eleusis, or the 
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Boim Deft, Nor does be love to fllastrftte tlu^ 
word of Ood by any tblng but bU works# His 
truth bft« no ebodes j In Hbn whatever k rigl^t 
is absolute. Nor does l»e ever make e^ror 
perform tbe work of truth by ascribing to 
** entlmsiflsm " any of tbe good effects of religion. 
In the ealtiiiiiiil flrnioury of Christianity no sux;h 
spiritual weapons as enthusiasm or error »r» to 
be found* 

Had tlie Apostle plained tl>e doctrines of re- 
velation as congenial associates with the talents 
of poets and artists, he would have ttiougl»t noi 
only that it was a degradation of the prificipLe 
of our faith, but an impeachment of tlie Diviim 
dispensations, God would have all m^n to be 
saved ; Christ would have the Gospel preai:bed 
to Gvery creature. Now if we comimr^ ttm ¥^y 
small minority of etherial spirits, wlio are fed by 
genius, wIm^ subsist on the luicuries of imi^l' 
natioui wlw are nurtured by music, who r<^ej in 
poetry and sculpture, with tlu^ innumerable multi- 
tudes who have scarcely tieard wlietljer tbiere be 
any such tldngs — such a limited, such n wbimsi^ 
cal, such an unintolligible, such mi unatt^iable 
Christianity, would rob tlie mass of nimikind of 
all present com&irU of all futum hope, Hmni 
Paul would have tlu>ught it a nioek^ry^ wlum ii^ 
Holy Spirit eonld alone Iwelp tl>eir UiArmlimsp to 
have sent them to tlje Muses, To r^C^r tliem io 
tbe statuary wl*en tl>ey were cravifig for tl^e 
bread of life, would be literally *' giving tlM?<u 
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stones for bread." Nor would he have derided 
the wants of those who were ** thirsting for 
living water," by sending them to the fountain 
of Aganippe. 

To be more serious : — To have placed the 
vast majority of the human race out of the reach 
of privileges which Christianity professes to 
have made commensurate with the very ends of 
the earth, and to have adapted to every rational 
inhabitant on its sur&ce, would have been as 
base and treacherous, unjust and narrow, as the 
totality of the actual design is vast and glorious. 

Even had those few eminent men, who ruled 
the empire of intellect in Greece and Rome, 
attained, by the influence of their philosophical 
doctrines, to perfection in practice (which was 
&r from being the case), that would neither 
have advanced the general faith, nor improved 
the popular morals. In like manner, had Chris- 
tianity limited its principles, and their consequent 
benefits, to evangelists and apostles, or to men 
of genius, how insignificant would have been 
her value in comparison of the effects of that 
boundless benevolence which commands the 
Gospel to be preached to all, without any dis- 
tinction of rank or ability ! Through this 
blessed provision, the poorest Christian, rich in 
faith, can, equally with Boyle or Bacon, relish the 
beauty of holiness in the pages of Saint Paul, 
though he may not be rich enough in taste to dis- 
cover its ^^ picturesque beauties," as exhibited in 
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the pages of some modern philosophic theolo- 
gians. 

Christianity is not the triumph of intellect, but 
of grace. It is a religion, not of ingenuity, but 
of obedience. As we must not omit any thing 
which God has commanded, so we must not in- 
vent devices which he does not command. The 
talent of a certain Lacedaemonian was not ac- 
cepted as an excuse, when he added to his war- 
like instrument a string more than the state 
allowed. Instead of being commended for his 
invention, he was cashiered for his disobedience ; 
so far from being rewarded for improving his 
music, be was punished for infringing the law. 

Much were it to be wished, that these deep 
thinkers and brilliant writers, to whom we allude 
with every consideration for their talents, would 
make their immense mental riches subservient 
to their spiritual profit : and as Solon made his 
commercial voyages the occasion of amassing 
his vast intellectual treasures, so that tkei/ would 
consecrate their literary wealth, and devote their 
excursions into the i*egions of fancy, to the ac- 
quisition of the one pearl of great price. 

Too often persons of fine genius, to whom Chris- 
tianity begins to present itself, do not so much 
seek to penetrate its depths, where alone they 
are to be explored, in the unerring word of God, 
aa in their own pullulating imaginations. Their 
taste and their pursuits have fiuniliarised them 
with the vast, and the grand, and the interesting ; 
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and they think to sanctify th^ge in a way of 
their own* The Jeeling of the Infinite in nature, 
and the beautiful in art; the flights of poetry, 
of love, of glory, alternately elevate their imagi- 
nation ; and they denominate the splendid com- 
bination, Christianity, Bat ^^ the new cloth" 
will never assort with ^^ the old garment/' 

These elegant spint» seem to live in a certain 
lofty region in their own minds, where they know 
the multitude cannot soar after them ; they de- 
rive then- grandeur from this elevation, which 
separates them with the creature of their imagin- 
ation, from all ordinary attributes, and all 
associations of daily occurrence* In this mid- 
dle r^on, too high for earth, and too low for 
heaven ; too refined for sense, and too gross lor 
spirit; they keep a magazine of airy specula- 
tions and shining reveries, and puzzling meta- 
physics; the chief design of which is to drive 
to a distance the profane vulgar; but the real 
effect, to separate themselves and their system 
finom all intercourse with the wise and good. 

God conld never intend that we should 
disparage his own gift, his highest natural gifi, 
intellectual excellence. But knowing that those 
who possessed it would be sufficiently forward, 
not only to value the talent, but to overvalue 
themselves for possessing it, he knew also that 
its possessors would require rather repression 
than excitement Accordingly, we do not recol- 
lect any eulogy on mere inteUectual ability 
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either in the Old or the New Testament. In the 
Old, indeed, there is the severe censure of a 
Prophet on its vain exercise ; " Thy wisdom and 
thy knowledge have perverted thee : " and in the 
New, the only mention of *' high imaginations " 
is accompanied with an injunction, ^^ to cast 
them down," and this in order to the great and 
practical end of " bringing every thought into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ" 

Saint Paul was deeply sensible of the necessity 
of circumscribing the passsions, the powers, and 
the genius of men within due limits. He knew 
that they were not to be trusted to their own 
operation, withoutpositive institutions, fixed laws, 
prescribed bounds. To subdue the pride and 
independence of the human heart, he knew to 
be no less requisite than to tame the sensual 
appetites. He was aware, that to fill the imagin- 
ation with mere pictures of heroic virtue would 
not suffice for a creature like man, under the 
influence of that disorderly and inflammable 
faculty, without the infusion of holy habits, and 
the prescription of specific duties and defined 
rules. In fine, the disciple of Saint Paul learns 
not so much to give play to his fancy, as to 
submit his will; and the first question which 
seems presented in his page is not this, " How 
bright are thy conceptions ? " but " How 
readest diou ? " 

The subject is too important, as a matter of 
caution, not to be placed in every possible light. 
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Let us remember, then, that admiration is not 
conviction. There is something in perfection 
of every kind, which lays hold on a heart glow- 
ing with strong feeling, and a mind imbued with 
true taste. On this ground, even Rousseau 
could be the occasional eulogist of Christianity. 
He could institute a comparison between the 
son of Sophroniscus and the Son of Mary, with 
a pen, which seems plucked by the fallen spirit 
from a seraph's wing. His fine imagination was 
fired with the sublime of Christianity, as it 
would have been with a dialogue of Plato, a 
picture of Raflbelle, or any exhibition of ideal 
beauty. 

Longinus, a still more accomplished critic in 
intellectual beauty than Rousseau, amongst the 
various illustrations of his doctrine in his beau- 
tiful work, quotes the Almighty fiat at the 
creation, ^^ Let there be light, and there was 
light," as a perfect instance of the Sublime. He 
calls it '^ a just idea, and a noble expression of 
the power of God." Yet, though struck with 
this passage of the Jewish legislator, whom he 
coolly calls "no ordinary person," he was 
satisfied with the beauty of the sentiment, with- 
out examining into that truth which is the 
spring and fountain of all beauty. Though he 
lived so late as the third century, yet he does not 
appear to have enquired into the truth of the 
Christian revelation ; and thus but too lament- 
ably demonstrated, that tlie taste may give its 



\M wmtht, Ann a^mvn op »>ijwt pavu 

mo^i firrmirflbl« yenrdici to ft »y»t«m which bad 
yet mmie no impreftnitm cm the heart 

8aifit Paul fmind in the Wflfit« of man Mmie- 
thing that could not be supplied ; in hi» »orraw»f 
something that coold not be con.<^Ied^ in bi» 
]ap^f something that could not be restored by 
elegant speculation or poetic rapture* Me found 
thftt the wound» inflicted by »in could not be 
faeale^l by the grace of composition^ and that 
nothing but the grace of the Gospel could afford 
a remedy a<ler|uate Uy the demand* Let us^ 
then^ give mtr willing mlmiration to etery 
species of true genius* Let us retain our taste 
for what is really excellent even in heathen 
models* But when called upon to iilentify the 
impressions of taste with the infusions of piety, 
let us boldly reply, with the Prophet, ♦* What 
has Ephraim to do any tnare with idols ? ^ 
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Among the peculiarities of Christianity, it is 
one of the most striking, that they who, in 
Scripture language, love not the world, nor the 
things of the world, are yet the persons in it 
who are farthest from misanthropes. They love 
the beings of whom the world is composed, 
better than he who courts and flatters it. They 
seek not its fiivour nor its honours, but they 
give a more substantial proof of affection, — 
they seek its improvement, its peace, its happi- 
ness, its salvation* 

If ever man, on this ground, had a pre- 
eminent claim to the title of philanthropist^ that 
man is the Apostle PkuU The warmth of 
hts aflections, as exhibited in a more general 
view in the narative of Saint Luke, and the 
tenderness of his feelings, as they appear more 
detailed throughout his own Epistles, constitute 
a most interesting part of his very diversified 
character. 

This truth is obvious, not only on great and 
estraordinaiy occasions, but in the comoKm 
circumstances of his life, and firom the usual 
lenDttr of his letters. 
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There are persons, not a few, who, though 
truly piouM, defeat much of the good they intend 
to do, not always by a natural severity of 
temper, but by a repuUiveness of manner, by 
not cultivating luibits of courtesy, by a neglect 
of the smaller lenient arts of kindness. They 
will indeed confer the obligation, but they con- 
fer it in such a manner as grieves and humbles 
him who receives it. In fulfilling the letter of 
charity, they violate its spirit. We would not 
willingly suspect, that if they are more averse 
from bestowing commendation, timn from re- 
ceiving it, a little envy, unsuspected by tlicm- 
selves, mixes with this reluctance. But be this 
as it may, tender spirits and feeling hearts, 
especially in the first stages of their religious 
course, require the fostering aid of kindness and 
encouragement. They are not able to go alone, 
they need the soothing voice and the helping 
hand. They are ready to suspect that they are 
going wrong, if not occasionally encouraged to 
believe that they are going right. 

History presents us with numberless instances 
in whicit the success or the failure of great 
enterprises has de])ended, not altogether on the 
ability, but partly on the temper of him who 
conducted it. Tl)e importance of conciliatory 
and engaging manners is no where tnore strik- 
ingly illustrated than by the opposite conduct 
and dillcrout mucc(*,ss of (wo famotis Athenian 
generals. IMutarch observes, that though Peri- 
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cles and Nicias both pursued the same end ; the 
former, in the progress of his purpose, always 
won the people by his kind and insinuating 
address; while the latter, not employing the 
mild powers of persuasion, exasperated instead 
of winning them over, and thus commonly failed 
in his enterprise. 

Saint Paul's consummate knowledge of human 
nature, no less than his tenderness of heart, led 
him to encourage in his young converts every 
opening promise of goodness. He carefully 
cultivates every favourable symptom. He is 
'' gentle among them as a nurse cherisheth her 
children." He does not expect every thing at 
once; he does not expect that a beginner in 
the ways of religion should start into instanta- 
neous perfection. He does not think all is lost 
if an error is committed ; he does not abandon 
hope, if some less happy converts are slow in 
their progress. He protects their budding 
graces, he fences his young plants till they have 
had time to take root ; as they become strong 
he exposes them to the blast. If he rejoices 
that the hardy are more flourishing, he is glad 
that the less vigorous are nevertheless alive. 

Characters which are great are not always 
amiable ; the converse is equally true : in Saint 
Paul there is an union of both qualities. He 
condescends to the inferior distresses, and con- 
sults the natural feelings of his friends, as much 
as if no weightier cares pressed on his mind. 
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There is scarcely a more lovely part of his 
character, though it may be less striking to 
common eyes, as being more tender than great, 
than the gentleness exhibited to his Corinthian 
converts; where he is anxious, before he ap« 
pears among them again, that any breach might 
be healed, and every painful feeling done away, 
which his sharp reproof of an offending indivi- 
dual might have excited. He would not have 
the joyfulness of their meeting overshadowed by 
any remaining cloud. 

Though he expresses himself in the most 
feeling manner, lest he might have given them 
pain by his severe reproofs in a preceding 
letter, yet instantly the predominating integrity 
of his mind leads him to take comfort in the 
reflection, that this temporary sorrow had pro- 
duced the most salutary effects on them who 
felt it His rejoicing that the very sorrow he 
had excited was a religious sorrow, — his reflec* 
tions on the beneficial results of this affliction, 
— on the repentance it had produced ; — the 
distinction between this and worldly sorrow, — 
his generous energy in enumerating the several 
instances in which this good effect had ap- 
peared ; — " yea, what carefulness it wrought in 
you, yea, what clearing of yourselves, yea, what 
indignation, yea, what fear ; " and the animating 
conclusion, that *^ in all things they had proved 
themselves to be clear in the matter ; " — all 
afford a proof of his being on the watch to lay 
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hoU of way possible occasion on which to buQd 
instmcticM], as well as to graft consolation. 

No ooe ever possessed more nearly in per- 
fiBcdon the Tirtuous art of softening the severity 
of the censure be is obliged to inflict ; no one 
ever more combined flexibility of manner with 
inflexibility of principle. He takes ofi*the edge 
of reproof by conveying it negatively. To give 
a single instance out of many, when he thought 
some of his converts had acted improperly, 
instead of saying I blame you, he adopts a miti- 
gating phrase,** I praise you not" This address 
would pr^Mire them to receive with more temper 
the censure to which it is an introduction. 

Of this Christian condescension each succes- 
sive example furnishes us with a most engaging 
mid beaudful model for our own conduct. With 
what keen regret does he allude to the necessity 
under which he had been of animadverting 
severely on the atrocious instance of misconduct 
above mentioned ! With what truth and jus- 
tice doth he make it appear that reproofs, which 
are so psuniul to the censor, are a more certain 
evidence of friendship than commendations, 
which it would have given to him as much joy 
to have bestowed, as to them to have received ! 
An inqK>rtant admonition to all, to those espe* 
dally whose more immediate concern it is to 
watch over the conduct of others, that though 
this most trying duty should never be neglected 
by them, yet that the integrity which obliges 
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them to point out faults should be exercised in 
a manner so feeling as to let the offender see, 
that they have no pleasure in adopting harsh 
measures; of this truth they give the surest 
proof by the joy with which, like the Apostle, 
they welcome the returning penitent back to 
virtue. 

Observe the delicacy of his distinctions, —he 
wrote to them oiU of much affliction and anguish 
of heart ; not that he wished to grieve them by 
a display of his own sorrow, but that they might 
judge by it of the abundant love he had/or them. 
Nor does he, as is the vulgar practice, blame a 
whole community for the faults of individuals : 
/ am grieved but in part, that I may not over- 
charge you all. Mark his justice in separating 
the offending party from the mass. Is not this 
a hint against an indiscriminate mode of attack ? 
t)o we not occasionally hear one audience 
addressed as if it were composed entirely of 
saints, and another, as if all were grossly im- 
penitent sinners ? 

Having received sufficient proofs of the obe- 
dience of the community in inflicting the 
punishment, and of the penitence of the offender 
in submitting to it, he was now anxious not only 
for his restoration, but for his comfort. He sets 
a most amiable example of the manner in which 
the contrite spirit should be cheered, and the 
broken heart bound up. No one was ever more 
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Want of oonsideracian b an oror into wfiick 
even good men saaxumcs £iIL Tkejr liu aat 
ainjs od^ mdmlelj iniD die dances aod 
cbcnmstBDces of the pasota tbe; ■»ftfri-«t. 
Sunt I^nl writes to hk frieadi like ooe that 
fclt| becuBe he partook, the same £tllea homalt- 
kj with them; like one who wk> '^'"'I'-t with 
the infinoities of our rtannuMi nUnre, who 
eoold allow for doubt and distrust, for iDBi()f>T»' 
hensioa and erm- ; who expected ioax^iUBfcjf 
md was not deteired bf perrexsoMas; who 
bore with &3are whore it was not wiltiil, and 
who could reprare obdmacy witbom beii:^ 
disappcMoted at meeting with a. In Saint Fud, 
the heart of flesh was indeed sabstibaled far the 
heart of stone. 

Our spiritnal strength is inngixaled bjr the 
retrospectiiMi of our fbnner &uits. Saint Pkid's 
toiderness for his converts was doubtless in- 
creased by the remembrance of his own errats i 
a remembrance which Idt a ctMnpassiMiale feelii^ 
on hb impressible ht^^-.n. It i 
led him to be guiliy o\ ihut mischi 
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humoniiy than a palliative, which might en- 
dangfTT it« 

From hi» intimate knowledge of the iftfimiiti*r<» 
even of f(4HHl men, he had ^ueh a c^mviclion of 
the po«^ftibilfty of relaxing in religi(jru» *trietneM, 
that he scrupled mA U) expre«4« hi^ fi^r« Uf hi.« 
O/rinthian irienfln^ that when he came aimmg 
them, ** he fthouhl not find them fttich a* he 
would :'' in order to M>ft<;n, he divider the blam^^ 
l>y fearing, that ** he should \hs foimd of them 
»Mch M they would ncA«^ Knowing, U>o, that the 
temjMTr wm more utuler control, and irritati^m 
Ie»» easily e^ciUuif liy q)i«it^>lary than liy verlml 
eommunicati^m ; when he exprf!»«f;» \m feam 
that at tlidr minding he might find among 
them ** ilelxtte^, envying*, wrath, »welling»,^' he 
tenderly apoloffi'ien tor expre»»ing \m appre- 
hen»Jom», leg^ in amvernatum he might me $harp» 
ncMM, 

In hi« moAt M^vere animmlvemi^mK he Aom 
not ftpeak of any with hc^ielcM har»hne»i»« I le 
neldcmi treat«» the ha<l n» irreclaimable, but 
generally contriver io leave them ftome rcn%sitt%ii 
of credit We nccm^ to feel that l>y »tripf/mg 
erring men of every ve»tige of character, be 
should nftrip them alAo of every glimmering iff 
hope, of every incitement to refonnati^m* It i$^ 
indeed alnu^t cutting i^'any chance of a return 
to virtue, when we do mA leave the i>0ender 
mime remnant of rqiutati^m to which he may 
»tiU be led to act up« May not thi« preMnrvation 
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from despair lead to the operation of a higher 
principal? Though Timothy is exhorted to 
have no company with him who obeys not the 
word of Paul's Epistle, the prohibition is only 
in order " that he may be ashamed;" — " yet is 
he not to be accounted as an enemy, but ex- 
horted as a brother." 

As there seems to have been no church 
which had fallen into such important errors as 
that of Corinth, and consequently none where 
more pointed reproof was necessary, so in no 
Epistle is there more preparatory soothing, 
more conciliatory preliminaries, to the counsels 
or the censures he is about to communicate. 
He tells them that " in every thing they are 
enriched," — " that they come behind in no 
gift," — before he reprehends them for their 
contentious spirit, for their divisions, for their 
strifes. Thus, though the reproof would be 
keenly felt, it would not be met with a spirit 
previously exasperated ; — a spirit which those 
reprovers infallibly excite, who by indiscrimi- 
nate upbraiding stir up the irascible passions at 
the outset, shut up every avenue to the kind 
affections, and thus deprive the offender of that 
patient calmness with which he might otherwise 
have profited by the reproof. 

This intimate feeling of his own imperfection 
is every where visible. It makes him more than 
once press on his friends the Christian duty of 
bearing one another's biu'dens, intimating bow - 
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Hi« mirmwti mid his joy«, hutU of whkh w(if» 
Int^m^t never seeni io hftve ftrUen from ftny 
f^hmg whii^^h rd^Uid nwrdy io km^lf, Hk 
own Immnmtm or 4Utret»i$ was llttUi inttmnatid 
hy per«»a«ftl «>n6Wer*itiii«6 i the varying fjoj^-'- 
dhlont the ^Iterimte hnprovemefU or deiLltint^hni 
of Uk ^nvertfif ^Uni^t (umld ^timlMy reUe or de^ 
presis hlw feelhigs. With wh»t enguUh of spirit 
di^iis he monrn ov^r euine, *^ af wham I im¥» 
iold you pfterii ftwd naw teU you wee))ingf thftt 
they ftre the etiewleg of the cross of Christ " 
Mttrk egftin his selfrre«ou»<iiiig joy .— ** We 
are gled when we are weak and ye ere strong/' 
Agftin, " Let we rejoio* hi the dey of Christ, 
i\mt I httve noi rnn in v^in, neither lehowred m 
vein/' 

Wlmn be expres/sMan sweh a feeling §mi§ of 
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distress, upon the interesting occasion of taking 
his departure for Jerusalem, ^^ the Holy Ghost 
witnessing in every city that bonds and impri- 
sonment awaited him*,'' still he felt no concern 
for his own safety. No : he anticipated without 
terror his probable reception there. With a 
noble disregard of all personal considerations, he 
exclaims, *^ But none of these things move me, 
neither count I my life dear, so that I may finish 
my course with joy, and the ministry which I 
have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the 
gospel of the grace of God."f 

If none of these things moved him, then 
whence arose the sorrow he so keenly felt ? It 
arose from no selfish cause ; it sprung from a 
consideration far superior to that tender feeling, 
that they should meet no more, though that too 
he woidd deeply regret; it was occasioned by 
reflection on the fiiture condition of the church, 
and a prophetic view of that corruption of doc- 
trine to which he foresaw his beloved converts 
would be soon exposed. 

There is something singularly beautifiil in the 
dignity, simplicity, and godly sincerity of this 
apostolic charge, to which we allude. With 
humble confidence, he refers his audience to 
their own knowledge of his whole conduct. 
He assures them, that neither any fears of the 

* Acts, XX. 

-|- We make no apology for the repeated references to 
tliiff portioii of this most interestiiig cluster. 
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insidious Jews, always on the watch to circum* 
vent hinii nor the hostility of the idolatrous 
Oentilesi always ready to oppose him, had ever 
driven him to withhold any important truth, any 
salutary admonition. He slightly touches on 
the two fundamental truths, on which all his 
instructions had been built, jfe/M and repentance: 
then he reminds them, that not satisfied with 
the public exercise of his function, he had 
practised that subsidiary and valuable method 
of instruction — private visits at the houses of 
individuals — a method equally practicable in 
all ages of the church; equally desirable to all 
who wish to gain a real acquaintance, in the 
intervals of public service, with the necessities, 
the infirmities, and the sins of their respective 
hearers. This would enable him to perform 
his stated ministrations with tenfold effect* It 
would initiate him into the endless variety of 
characters of which every audience is composed ; 
it would enable the teacher to be more personal 
in his exhortations, more pointed in his reproofs, 
more specific in his instruction, than he could 
be when he addressed them in the great 
assembly. It would also qualify him for more 
extensive usefulness in those public addresses, 
by the materials which he was thus collecting. 
It would be among the means also to win their 
affection and increase their attachment, when 
they saw that his zeal for their spiritual advance- 
ment was large and cordial ; that he did not 
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content himself with the stipulated scantling of 
bare-weight duty ; that be did not deal out his 
instruction with a legal scrupulosity, hut was 
willing to spend, and desirous to be spent, for 
them. 

With what a holy satis&ction did the con* 
science of the Apostle further testify that no 
desire of pleasing, no fear of offending, had pre- 
vented him from delivering wholesome truths, 
because they might be unpalatable ! What an 
awful intimation to every ambassador of Christ, 
that this inde&tigable Apostle, at the moment of 
final separation, could call on all present to tes- 
tify, thatwhaterer might have been the negligence 
of the hearer, the preacher " was pure from the 
blood of all men ; " that he had never been 
guilty of that false tenderness, of not declaring to 
diem the whole counsel of God ! He appeals 
to bis disinterestedness, that, so far from being 
influenced by any lucrative motive, he had 
laboured with hb own bands, not only to sup- 
port himself, but to assist the poor. How 
touching, no doubt, to his hearers, was the inti- 
mation, that the same hands which had been 
raised for them in prayer, had been employed 
for their support [ 

This modest allusion to his own liberality, 
and to the personal labour which had en;iljlc(l 
him to exercise it, was a proper parung le^ison. 
It reminded his auditors that no part of his re- 
ligion was merely theoretical. He had, doubt- 
o * '^ 
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lesss, frequently insisted on the principle ; he 
here shows them its practical eflFect ; — in this, 
as in other instances, pressing home every truth 
he taught by every virtue he exercised. 

He concludes with a powerful application to 
his associates in the ministry, to whom he was 
about to commit the care of the people. The 
tender grief, the grateful sympathy, the prayers, 
the tears and embraces of the afflicted audience, 
*^ sorrowing most because they should see his 
face no more," bore a truer testimony to the 
fidelity of the preacher, than the most elaborate 
eulogy on his style or manner ; and doubtless 
afforded a higher test of excellence, than a mere 
temporary effect, produced by any artificial 
harangue, which, while it fills the hearer with 
admiration of the preacher, leaves his own con- 
science untouched, his own heart unhumbled. 

He then bequeaths, as a kind of dying legacy, 
the people to their ministers ; affectionately ex- 
horting the latter, first, to ^^ take heed to them- 
selves," as the only sure earnest of .their taking 
heed to their flock, strengthening his exhortation 
" to feed the church of God" by a motive 
at once the most powerful and the most endear- 
ing, — because he hath purchased it voith his aam 
blood. 

In that great and terrible day of the Lord, 
when the glorious Head of the Church shall 
summon the assembled universe to judgment, — 
among the myriads who shall tremblingly await 
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their own definitive sentence, bow will the 
exploring eye of men and angels be turned on 
the more prominent and public characters, who, 
from rank, profession, talent, or influence, were 
invested with superior responsibility! What 
individual among these distinguished classes 
will be able to endure the additional load of 
other men's sins, .brought forward to swell his 
personal account ? 

Though it is not easy to image to the mind a 
more touching event than this parting scene of 
Christian friends on the shores of Ephesus, yet 
diere is one to come of (ar higher interest, that 
of their re-union; — that august scene, when 
the pastor and his flock shall appear together, 
at the call of the Chief Shepherd ; — when the 
servants of the Universal Master, — ** they who 
have sought that which was lost, and brought 
again that which was driven away, and bound 
up that which was broken, and strengthened 
that which was sick *,'' — shall deliver up to Him 
who hud down his life for the sheep, that flock 
*^ which he will require at their hands.'' 

Yes ! among the candidates for a blessed im- 
mortality will stand, awfully pre-eminent, the 
band of Christian ministers, each surrounded 
by *^ the flock over which the Holy Ghost had 
made him overseer," every one of whom had 
sacramentally declared, at his introduction into 
the fold, that he undertook the sacred office in 

* EzddelyZxxiy.l6. 
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o\Hs(l\ence to that mAemn calL^ What a mutulf 
"Well done, goixl ami faithful iwrrvautP' to 
him who nhall tiave acijuitted hirrmelf oi' hut tre^ 
siictulou« rcniHnmbWiiy I What a i^pectacle I — 
multitu(]4!« efitering int^i the joy of their lAmlf 
gratefully ascribing, under (iodf their opening 
and inconc4;ivahIe f<;licity Uf the //eal, the fidelity^ 
the prayer* of their pa^t^ir I For them^ — to 
resume the iNmutiful nietii)ihor» of ttie Holy 
liiHfkf — for thenif the f;rem paniuren^ into which 
they had conducte<l their fhn^k, »hall flouriiih in 
everlasting verdure; for them, the watern ({f 
a/rri/i/rtf Ijmde vohich thy had led thentf »hall 
flow front a M>urce which eternity cannot ex^ 
hn\x%U ff^^ffi those rivers of pleasure which are 
at Ood's right haml for ev(jmiore# 

If this spectacle han a aintrast, we avert our 
eyes from the conU;mplation« If even the pic- 
ture \» U)o terrible to be sketched, who could 
stand the po<tsibiiity of its being realised ? 

l*his whole valeilictory address U) the elders 
of JCphi;sus c^imbines every Ix^auty of c^itn- 
position ; it exhibits an cuerffyf a dev(Hion, a 
resignation, an integrity, a ti^nderness, which 
cannot tie sudiciently admired* And tlte more 
intimately to t<iuch their hearti^ by mixing the 
remembrance of the friend with the injunctionif 
he had deliven;<l, he not only r^fcr» them to the 
doctrines which he had taught, but to the tears 
wiiich he had sh<5ij« 

• Hcc the OrdUittiUm ^kffkts. 
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There is nodung like stoical indiflferenoe, no- 
thing like a cootempt of the sensibilities of nature^ 
in his whole OMidDct ; and it furnishes a proof 
hovr ha^ipilj magnanimi^ and tenderness blend 
together, that as there is probably no character 
in history which exhibits a more undaunted 
heroisin than that of St. Paul, so there is per- 
haps not one whose tears are so frequently re* 
corded. ^ What mean ye to weep and break 
my heart?" is an interrogatory as intelligible 
to US in the character of Paul, as the heroic 
declaration, ^* I am ready not to be bound only, 
but also to die for the name of the Lord Jesus.'' 
What ground, then, is there for that charge so 
frequdsdy bron^t against persons of eminent 
piety, that they are destitute of natural feeling? 
The Old Testament saints were striking ex* 
amples of domestic tenderness. No history in 
the world exhibits such touching instances ol 
paternal afiection. 

Whoi Saint Paul exhorts his converts *^ to 
stand fieist in the Lord," he declares his own 
participation in the blessings of this steadfiist- 
ness in terms the most endearing : — ** Dearly 
beloYcd and longed for, my crown and joy, so 
stand fiist in the Lord my dearly beloved ; " — 
as if he would add to the motives of their perse* 
verance, the transport it would affi>rd to him- 
self His very existence seems to depend on 
thdr stead&stness in pie^; — " for now we live 
if ye stand fiist in the Loid." Again, as a proof 
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how dear his converts were to him, he was de- 
sirous of imparting to them not otdy the Gospel 
ofQody hut also his own soul. 

The spirit of Christianity is no where more 
apparent than in the affectionate strain in which 
he adjures his Roman friends only to consent to 
save their own souls. One would suppose it 
was not the immortal happiness of others^ but 
his own, which so earnestly engaged him. How 
fervently tender is his mode of obtesting them I 
<< I beseech you, brethren, by the mercies of 
God." — "I Paul myself beseech you by the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ.'' * As the 
representative of his Master he implores of man 
the reconciliation for which it would be natural 
to expect that man himself, whose own concern 
it is, should be the solicitor. 

Saint Paul's zeal for the spiritual welfare of 
whole communities did not swallow up his 
ardent attachment to individuals; nor did his 
regard to their higher interests lead him to 
overlook their personal sufferings. He con- 
descends to give particular advice to one friend f 
respecting the management of his health. In 
his grief for the sickness of another Xf and his 
joy at his recovery, he docs not pretend to a 
feeling purely disinterested, but gratefully ac- 
knowledges that his joy was partly for his own 
sake, *^ lest he should have sorrow upon sor- 
row." These soft touches of sympathy for 

• 9 Cor. X. t Timothy. J Epaphrodituf. 



indiridmb paitKnlsHr dear Id hnor n a moB 
go like-minded wtdk Christ, is du ^""—"^^ ot* 
Lazams smi John, are m sn&a^at: rauiaduo ot 
the whinnical ■aerdm of a UtcIt ^eniis, diat 
pardcnlar bieodsh^ sre hoEdie to tiw ^xrii of 
Christiani^.* 

The capacious heart of this t^*-™^ ApmaLii 
was so irgR as to receiTeinto k all vfao loccd 
his Lord. The salutalions with which mosL c£ 
bis Episdes doe^ and the affitctiuaaie remen>- 
brances which d>ey cooT^, include, perhaps, the 

* It is, bowenr, a drbt «f josdec doe to a d^M t tJ 
frieDd to obterre, that do sspiciiMi coold be man oik- 
founded than tfaK ilz. Soonie Jcnjiu was Dot bdccic 
in hb profeSBion of Cliritttamtj. The author Bred much 
in bis itrj pleannt Kiaetj, and is penoaded that be <Brd 
a Nocere Christiaii. He bad a pemliar turn of bnaMiiir; 
he del^bted in Doreltj and patado^ and perbipa brongbt 
too Diuch of botb into his rdigioo. Ingenioai men will 
waiettines be ingcnioos in tbe wrong place. If be lajs 
too much ttre** od «ame thii^ and nitdaiates odien ; 
if he mistakes or lyiaiookt eren fimdamental pranta, so 
that some of hb opimoos most appear defectire to the 
experienced Christiaa ; yet tbe general tarn of bis work 
on the InUnul Evidaiix <^ drvtiamily maj render it 
nsefid to others, bj inviting them by tbe very norel^ of 
his maDoer, to consult a species of evidence to whidi they 
have not been accustomed. A sc^tical fiiend of the 
writer of these pages, who had stood out against the argu- 
ments of some of tbe ablest divines, was led by this little 
work to examine more deeply into Internal Evidentie ; it 
sent him to read his Bible in a new apirit. He fblloweiJ 
up his enquirieB, consulted authors whose views were more 
matured, aad died a sound believer. 
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mmtn of a (greater number of friends than Any 
(loxt^n of (Ireek or Honmn lidroeN, in the pldni- 
iudo of succcNN and powtiri ever attracted ; if 
we nmy judge in tlie one cawe by the same rule 
as in the other^ tlie narratives of history, or the 
writings of biograplucal nuimoirs. 

Ihit his biinevolence was not confined to the 
narrow bounds of friends or country, ///' was 
a man^ and nothing that involved the bi^st in* 
temsts of man was indiilt^rent to him, A most 
beautiful com|)ar!son has been drawn by as fine 
A genius as has otlornad this or any age, be- 
twemi the learned and not illaudable curiosity 
which has led so numy ingenious travellers t^) 
visit distant and daugerims cliuu's, in order 'Uo 
conten)))late nuitilatud statues and defaced coins, 
ti) collate manuscri|)ts, and take the height of 
pyramids,^' with the /eal which carried the late 
martyr of lunnanity on a nu)re noble pilgrim- 
age, << to search out infected hospitals, to ex* 
plore the depth of dungeons, anil to take the 
f[auge of human nusery," in order to relieve it.* 

Without the unworthy desire to rob this 
eminent philanthropist of his well-earned palm, 
may we not be allowed to wish, that tlie exqui- 
site eulogist of Howard huti also instituted a 
comparison, which would have opened so vast a 
field to Ids eloquent pen, between the odven* 
turous expeditions of the concjueror, the circum- 
navigator, the discoverer, the naturalist — with 

* Mr. Uurko. 
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dM6e of Puil, die waxtjT of die Gcsp«I? 
I^uly wfaos^ renoQDciii^ case aund svciir^, sam- 
ficing&meand gtovT^ efKv<mc<eff^ ^ w9anniG» 
and painftilnesSy vatcbm^ b.uji4^«r soii (±ir^ 
coM and nakedness; vas biAsCtcn wish rvriis 
fireqoent in |Nris«XKS oa di»iiifi> oft^ was ocnce 
stoned^ diricesalleted ^Itipwredc^ was a dj:T sol 
a nighl m die deep*,*" wwxt frvm 5£i*jtre Hij ^Jtne, 
and iSrom ctCj ti> citr^ knowtrr^ tLu: &uc«I< ajud 
nnprisQiimnit awak^'d him. ; arii i^jr wh^ pnr* 
pnse ? He^ toi^ was a di^scovifrer^ acvi or coe 
sensea naturaEst. He eaipLoinnJ not cmitaeii ri:ie 
loreastERS of d&e BUiDeraiir nor tdbe Tar%tae> o^riiie 
Tegetabl^^ w*>rid. His brjr>;j:i*f!» w^i- wiriL fEtia ; 
k&> objiect^ die d]DSCD>TeffT cf rTT.tn"s oiKjr^L woni^ ; 
bcs stnhdr^ to afPpl^T a prv^pcMrtirjcsste inerciiciir; 
IfcBs work,, to break up the bturren *rputLnd otf c£&e 
kooDan soil ; kc> aEm^ to proo&jte cfDe cviltunt of 
tbe imdiseipliitted bejrt ; has eciii^ tbye saJLvxciJjtL of 
tHiNXse fer whom Ourii^ dinoiL He diii csoc birirre^ 
awaj oene |>oor OBsdre to prs& the rkxs^ loi a 
poifisbed coccQtiT OQ dbie savts^ L^rrLoracuce oif hL*^ 
own ; bat he earned to thie ELsdves tibtcxut^nes 
t&ie news> and the iciieaEfi> io([ eteim^jl Hie. 

He was abo a coo»qcfieffor ; but Hue vi^ed new 
t^gBonsif, not to depogJoLite^ but to enJi^Cen 
ihraa He $oc£g!it tiriixixTphi^ but tJhfer wefe orcr 
sn and q^porance. He achiievied oxL<iiKist&f but 
Ell was over the pruuoe of d^irknessL. He galrued 
toropEtiie^ bat tJbey wete not icLJLLtarj banners^ 
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but rescued souls. He erected monuments, but 
they were to the glory of God. He did not 
carve his own name on the rocky shore, but he 
engraved that of his Lord on the hearts of the 
people. While conflicting with want, and strug- 
gling with misery, he planted churches ; while 
sinking under reproach and obloquy, he erected 
the standard of the Cross among barbarians, 
and, far more hopeless enterprise I among philo- 
sophers ; and having escaped with life from the 
most uncivilised nations, was reserved for mar- 
tyrdom in the Imperial queen of cities I 
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Ut ILintw ii&afi cmr SocnLniiss asDe oKicttier ^voil 
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Ue- waft iiuDA €riIt fiE^Tircniifdhr csuftijieofi Bod ooDEfeiid' 

CTtir urtM igigT ; B&s mas rnvst ccl r ecjnxiii sm cxmccft-- 
iBCK cf scBCODcaCy aoDcl pnnc T cf j^twafliMiPy uriics 
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those who are drily orthodox, and superior to 
those who are coldly practical ; but " he per- 
fects holiness in the fear of God," He abounds 
in that heavenly-mindedness which is the unit- 
ing link between doctrinal and practical piety ; 
which, by the unction it infuses into both, 
proves that both are the result of Divine grace ; 
and which consists in an entire consecration of 
the affections, a voluntary surrender of the 
whole man to God. 

This disposition the Apostle makes the pre- 
liminary to all performance, as well as the 
condition of all acceptance. This it is which 
constitutes the charm of his writings. There 
is a spirit of sanctity which pervades them, and 
which, whilst it affords the best evidence of the 
love of God shed abroad in his own heart, in- 
fuses it also into the heart of his readers. 
While he is musing the fire burns, and com- 
municates its pure flame to every breast sus- 
ceptible of genuine Christian feeling. Under 
its influence his arguments become persuasions, 
his exhortations entreaties. A sentunent so 
tender, an earnestness so imploring, breathes 
throughout them, that it might seem that all 
regard for himself, all care for his own interests, 
is swallowed up in his ardent and affectionate 
concern for the spiritual interests of others. 

The exuberance of his love and gratitude^ 
the fruits of his abundant faith, breaks out 
almost in spite of himself. His zeal reprovea 
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^oor tiolidity, his energy our indifferoice* ^^ He 
dwells," as an eloquent writer has remariLed> 
^^ with almost untimely descant," on the name 
of Him who had called him out of darkness 
into his marvellous light ; that name which we 
are so iieluctant to pronounce, not through re- 
Y&ceace to its possessor, but fear of each other, 
ever sounds with holy boldness from the lips 
of Paul. His bursts of sacred joy, his tri- 
umphant appeals to the truth of the promises, 
his unbounded confidence in the hope set be^ 
fore him, carry an air not only of patience but 
of victory, not only of faith but of fruition. 

Whoever desires more particularly to com- 
pare this spirit of Divine power manifested by 
the Apostle, with the opposite spirit of the 
world, let him carefully peruse the eighth 
chapter of his Epistle to the Romans. Afler 
describing the strong and painful conflict with 
the malignant power of sin in the seventh 
chapter, with what a holy exultation does he, 
in the opening of the e^th, hurry in, as it 
were, the assurance that ^^ there is now no 
omdenmation to them that are in Christ Jesus." 
It somewhat resembles that instant, I had al- 
most said that impatient, mercy of God in the 
third of Genesis, which seems eager to make 
the promise follow close upon the fall, the for- 
giveness upon the sin ; to cut off the distressing 
space between terror and joy, to leave no in- 
terval for despair. God, who is so patient when 

p 2 
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be is to punish, is not patient when he is to 
save. He delays to strike, but he makes haste 
to pardon. " After the first offence,'' says 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, " God could not stay 
from redeeming;" nor could Paul stay from 
proclaiming that we are redeemed. The 
Apostle, like his Creator, loses not a moment 
to comfort the soul which he has been afflicting. 
In this divine effusion we at once discern the 
difference between natural weakness and super- 
added strength ; between the infirmities which 
are fortified by the assistance of the Spirit, and 
the sensual mind, which not only is not but 
cannot be subject to the law of God ; between 
him who not having ^^ the Spirit of Christ is 
none of his," and him in whom " Christ the 
spirit of life dwells;" between him who, if he 
yield to the pleasures of sense, shall die, and 
him who, through the Spirit mortifying the 
deeds of the body, shall live. 

It is worth observing that he does not make 
the line of demarcation between the two classes 
of characters to consist merely in the actual 
crimes and grosser vices of the one class, and 
the better actions of the other. It is to the 
sensual and the spiritual mind^ the fountain of 
good and evil deeds, to which he refers as the 
decisive test. This radical distinction he further 
conceives to be a more obvious line of separ- 
ation than even any difference of religious opi- 
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nim^ any cUsdnction arising firom the mere 
adoption o( peculiar dc^mas. 

That the reviving assarance may ^)pear to 
bdong exclusively to real Christians, he marks 
the change of character by the definite tense 
amc, implying their recent victmy over thdr 
old oomipticMis which he had been de^Joring. 
This precautioD would prevent those who re- 
mained in their former state from taking to 
themselves the comfort of a promise in which 
they have do part. He guards it stOl nrare 
explicitly by declaring, that the true evidence 
of this renovation of heart was (heir xcaUing 
after the Spirit, — a term which describes ha- 
bitual progress in the new way to which we are 
cmiducted by the new nature and which* if it 
do not always preserve ns frtKU deviating (rom 
it, recalls as back to it. 

This power Saint Paul felt ; and on this prin- 
ciple he wrote ; and he never wrote on any 
principle on which he did not act. After he 
had carried piety to the most heroic elevation ; 
after be had pressed the most fervent exertions 
OQ othos, and gained the most ^leodid coo- 
qnesls over himself, — still he considered him- 
self only in the roati to salvation ; still he never 
thought <^ slackening his course; be thought 
. not of nestii^ be had not reached his end. He 
was not intimidated from pursaing it by new dif- 
ficulties ; his resolution rose with bis trials ; » 
S but the prelude to another, so a 
P 3 
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kiitiw iliftt ttv«tM (hti |H'tit)aMi pot^itum iwik\ nifi\m 

iumi\iif^Mii, lie Himlhd ttlbr the H\)\r\i, 
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hi<9 ftrtleot «|>lrit, nmnmA Uh) poor a triotopti, — 
//^ U morfi thffH n nmfiimvr» ttui Immv U ihU 
\\vu^y liuhi^vetiy Tlmm^h Ifim 'who tmml u«, 
Thftt lowlloei»« whii'h io*ule hlo> «fty jo«t before, 
«^ thftt whirh I ilo I ftllow oot, hot whiit I \mUi 
tlmt I do," o)Mfi>t Imve \mttn liiuai Uy » foighty 
&itb ¥/hmi he tti^cMmtHif *^ ( mn ^^tnurnkd i\mi 
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neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor princ>* 
palities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor life, nor death, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord/' 

In speaking, in this chapter, of the glories of 
the eternal world, his rapture does not escape 
him as the sally of the imagination, as a though 
awakened by a sudden glance of the object ; he 
does not express himsielf at random from the 
impulse of the moment ; his is not the conjec- 
tural language of ignorant desire, of uncertain 
hope ; it is an assumption of the sober tone of 
calculation. ^^ / reckon^^ says he, like a man 
skilled in this spiritual arithmetic, —-^^ I reckon,'' 
after a due estimate of their comparative value, 
^^ that the sufferings of the present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which shall 
be revealed/' 

No man was ever so well qualified to make 
this estimate. Of the sufferings of the present 
world he had shared more largely than any man. 
Of the glory that shall be revealed, he had had 
a glimpse granted to no other man. He had 
been caught up into paradise. He *^ had heard 
the words of God, and seen the visions of the 
Almighty," and the result of his privileged ex- 
perience was, that he ^* desired to depart and to 
be with Christ;" that he desired to escape from 
this valley of tears ; that he was impatient to re- 

p 4 
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covnr the felestlnl yimoVf enger fo prrpefimtc 
the rnotnetititry ioreinnie of the glorie» of imtTHjf* 
iitlify. 

We perceive) thefi, how this hqie of future 
felicity (itiAtAinrd him under cortfliri^^ of which 
we^ in nn eAtfthliAhed fttnte of OhriAtiftnity^ ftml 
suffering only utider the common triftls of mor- 
tfllityy CAH hftve no A4le(|Uiite ccmceptlon. Hi» 
coumgeouti fitith wit» kept ulive and fortifled hy 
fervently pmctiKing the duty he »o unweariedly 
urge<9 upon othrrn, roitiinuiit^ imtani in intiycr, 

'Jo encournge thin prnctice in \\\% reflderA^ nnd 
lit the Bflme time to point out the source of \\\n 
own heavenly hope^ mid cimtinuel intercourse 
with the Divine Presence, he rwlds, "the M}iirit 
helpeth our infirmities, for we know not what we 
should prtiy for its we otight, hut the Hpirit it- 
self mitketh intercession for us/' Nor dcnss his 
liMrli \\v \ Hid confidence in (Jod, thus gen- 
<)« rid, I '• ily find its limit. On the contmry, 
hf» n'Ids, **we know tlmt M things work to- 
gether tor good to them tlmt love (iod/^ 

This trust WHS nn nssurnnce of* the Inrgest im- 
portt ^\\A it itivolved indefinite conse(|uences« 
lltiving cordially confided in f lim for salvatiim 
through the hlood of (lirist, he found, ns is iil« 
ways the case, the ^;c^.^\^t involving the lessj 
he found that he had little difficulty in trusting 
IJim with his inferior c<mcerns. 'Jo I Jim to 
whom he had conmiitted his eternal hap)iltiess, 
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to Him he could not scruple to confide his for- 
tune, his health, his reputation, his life. 

fVe have not, it is true, these manifestations^ 
o£ which the Apostle was favoured with a tem- 
porary enjoyment. But we have his testimony, 
added to the testimony, the evidences, the 
proofs, the promises, the demonstrations of the 
whole New Testament. Why, then, are we not 
supported, encouraged, animated by them ? It 
is because we do not examine these evidences, 
because we do not consult these testimonies, be- 
cause we neglect these proofs ; therefore it is» 
that we are not nurtured by these promises. 
We entertain them as speculations, rather than 
as convictions, we receive them as notions rather 
than as facts. 

If ever a cordial desire of these devout assur- 
ances is conferred, it is in fervent prayer. What 
an encouragement to this holy exercise is the 
hope of being raised by it to the heart-felt 
belief that such felicity is real, and that it is re- 
served for the final portion of the humble Chris- 
tian ! Too humble, perhaps, to give full credit 
that such great things can be in . store for him. 
For a moment he is staggered, till faith, the pa- 
rent of that humility which trembles while it be- 
lieves, enables him to apply to himself the pro- 
mises of Him to whom nothing is impossible, 
the merits of Him for whom nothing is too great, 
the death of Him who died that we might live 
for ever. 



In #h«f^r^6f frttrt t4 hh ^fitm^j* th# Apostle 
speftks of th« ^cft^'y of th« rfefith of C>rrff?t, ftml 
^th« **fy)f»!5trmTi'm^'' power of his )ov*, there 
i» n vehemence in his desire, n. v\^tic\ty in hi^ 
seT>tim«nts, An ener^ in his l^n^nfi^e, An interM 
sity in his fe/jlings, which sffongjy in<licftt« ft 
min^I f)eT»ef rftted with the depth of his own viefws/ 
lie pftint^ th^ love of his f>ord m n /^ac«, of 
which, thon^h his sotil ^m deepfy seT>sihte m to 
its nfif Of e, yet m to the <fegf e^, it is ♦♦ erxc««din^ 
AhTin<l«ntly a^>ove/' mA tm\y **aH thflrf h« conW 
nsk,^ htit ♦*All thftt hff c<y\Ai\ think/'" His 
br^lest coTX'e^i<^yns sink mxler the impression 
which no kini^ii^^e t<m\(\ cimvt^. 

V«t these snhlime p<)Trions ^jf his writings, 
which \y^Mt the m^^. special stftmp Mii\ impress 
of the (><;spel, which ftffiryrd the nearest tiew (A 
refilif fes as yet rin*ipproachfthle, nre set ftsi<le by 
m^ny, fts things in which they have no persownl 
concern/ They have, indee/l, h sort of Wiml re* 
^tst^ttC4^ ftyr thetn as ftrr sotnelhing which they 
conceive to he At once sftcrecl ntH\ tininteDigihlef 
snch u kin^l of respC/^t fts ft mftn wofiW nfttrrrftlly 
enter! ftin ftt the sight (A ft tA^ry (A the Jk-ripifire* 
in ft Iftngnflge which he di/l mjt nmlerstftnd/ 

fclor/nent «<» he Wfts, we offeti fin^l him Iftbowr* 
mff ittuUf his intense c^rrK^f^'tort of i<lefts loo 
Vftst f(rr iiftCTftnce/ f n <U<^<'T'}h}r}ff the eittent of 
ih4i We f/f Ood, its height ftn<l <le|)thf IrtA 
length nn^i hreft/lth, his soid seems t/? eTtp»n<J 
with the dimermi/ms he is trnfoJ<ling. His ex-* 



pwwiooj Kon to acquire all that hnm with 
wliidt be mdinatea that the soul iUe\f, no acuat 
■pon, is imcated. To be strmgthen^rl mih 
tagity woold have bean redtoned cautoUif^ in 
an ontinaT; writer on an ordinary Miilijftnr ; 
bm] to be stroigthened with all mif^ht, wniiUI 
seam an attribute iinpossibie to mnrtaliiy, fiiit 
holy I^dI bad himself felt the RXcelUnry <if lliat 
power; be knew that it ia derived, nnrl iJtiU iJia 
ibantain of derivation is thf ((lorifiia p/zit,^ of 
God. 

In delineating the mighty operation ■ nf ti\viiui 
lore on the human mind, the <Keniin(r liyprrlmi^ 
are soberly true. Where the ihnmr. u illuinr^ 
able, language will burst itx hounda. iUt 
preaches riches icAick are unxnarrAaMif — nvlidru 
to know the love •which nurjMuieM knffadrjlfir- — 
promises peace which passim uniUT%UnuHnii — 
we must look at the thinrit tnkich nri: niit arm — 
against hope we ntuat beli/rte in ht-iie — wIiUm 
sonrowfid we must be always reJMrintt — at himing 
nothing we must reclton that av p"tfii all IfiUif/i 
— dj/iftg and behold we live — thtiujih unktuntJii 
we are well known. In ihort, he itiimn:.\\t:» 
apparent contradictions, unitcn Heniiiiff oppo- 
sites. Antipathies by nature become uftinities 
by grace. The love of God in Christ is the 
point where he maket contraries centre, uiid 
impossibilities meet. 

His spirit seems most intimately to identic 
itself with the church of Ephesus. What an 



im^mAfnhh tttium I llw hi^i UUAniffmn wor^ 
fkh'^yfyi^rn of lymunf mu\ the hUnHiff^jiuUfr ofUi^^ 
mmift iff JfAunf Imv^ now hut (nm ht^nri ntui oite. 
mfu\ I 'lU$:Mi r«7ir«Ttii ^ii^rffii^^ Uf i'Atrhif ami Uf 
€tu'M iAh^ff turn %tu%ii m otm iUftiwum ^mtti of 
uiirsuiiurtu Willi wUtti iuAy iriutnpU iUnin }i« 
Mni^ Oil iimr muiunl iWnh I iUni Uffti iiK iUn\ 
in (/liri^t *hA\\% wMcli \% iSmr futmnum e^Mtirntf 
thrjf m\\%ntAn\i\f,\}4)iu\ i^f mum I 

Hill If »% wtt Imve ^nirlf fri^qimrfi fm*,n%Um Uf 
fAmtrvttf ha (Umn tud muytiu^i ptMiiim) iUtiy Uf 
ili« Uuiuinf*,um iiV \m rnyUiffi, Hi\\\ )m iUfttn 
not ttllow enni ilm^; V\]AwA\iiun Uf r^Ai miitkVuu\ 
wiilf ili« ^m'^ ilicry Iihvi; fr<^i7iv(;(l# If tn tuA 
cmofi^li ilifli llffTy hAv<«/ b<t«7fi i)ivoiir#'^l wiili u 
tiH^ntimif lli«y fiiM^t ♦* walk worthy of it/' ** J1li« 
pfrfcA'Aiupf of till? wiinU " riiii^t bu c«f rii'4 ^;n ; 
** ilii'y wuni rmah Uf tin? uwn^ura iff tin? nUUure 
4ff tin? fnlnir«v» o<' (/lifi.^i/' No *iidi pwfir^Jti^m 
hml Imi^n ttff^nnnl «* wonlJ rtlK;w tlimn Uf t^aI 
in tlnrir pffim*A\i po^iii^Tn, Kvrrn mi lln.<» Ifi^lfly^' 
hy(funM\ ^'JniN^li, pro^/rftft \% ^^njoirmJf \itfMmuHf 
riTiUtr«f^r(l# No ftl#?v»lion of ^l^rvoni fi*«;ling m;U 
him nSfifSH fitUtntion Ui nior;il ^oo<lrn!««ii* 

Nothing <;/in \m inor^ iHt/miiful ihun ihc 
tthrnpi «|>oM,r<;jiln?* of ]m\m*. mid ^rntiind^ int^> 
whi(^h^ in ih« ini(I«»t of K^ftwWf of i^xUffrUti'ufttf 
iff n^fWifff ho uui^xpH'itiUy hri'iik* onf# 'ilifj 
Ion? of hi% lt^(h*^rnn!r i^y filU im mftiif Umi it 
ri];qnir#T» iin *?rtort Uf nMntm h^ ontwnrd «x- 
prf}nmi)th Ir/von wh#;n tjiffft^iui in ihci tmn^iic* 
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tioD of bosbiess, and directing the concems of 
oCheri, which, bj an ordinaiy mind, would have 
been pleaded as m valid reason for suspending 
spiritnal ideas, and dismissing spiritual feelings, 
they Tet mix themselves, as it were involun-- 
tarily, with hb secular cares ; there is not only 
a satisfaction, Irat a joyfiilness, in these escapes 
of aflfection which seem to spring from his soul, 
in proportion to the depression of his circum- 
stances, to the danger which surrounded, to the 
deaths which threatened him. 

When Paul and Silas were imprisoned at 
Philippi, it is recorded that they prayed at mid- 
night. This would naturally be expected from 
such men, under such circumstances ; but it is 
added, " they sang praises unto God." Thus 
they not only justified but glorified Him, under 
this suffering, as well as degradation. For it 
must not be forgotten, that this imprisonment 
was not merely a measure for securing their 
persons, — they were stripped bare, — many 
stripes were laid upon them, and the iron en- 
tered into their soul. Yet they sang praises 
unto God ! 

What a triumph is here of the element of 
spirit over the force and violence of outward 
circumstances ! 

" Th' oppressor holds 
His body bound, but knows not what a range 
His spirit takes, unconscious of a chain ; 
And that to bind hira is a vain attempt, 
Whom God delights in, and in whom he dwells." 
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In the Epistle to the Ephesians, to which we 
have just referred, we are presented with a fresh 
instance how much his devotion rose under the 
same circumstances of distress. It was written 
from a prison, and is ahnost one entire effusion 
of love and praise. It is an overflowing ex- 
pression of affectionate gratitude, that has no 
parallel. It seems to be enriched with an ad- 
ditional infusion of the spirit of God, and has 
perhaps more of the heroism of Christian feel- 
ing than, except in the discourses of our Lord, 
is to be found in the whole sacred treasury. It 
seems to come fresh from the celestial world. 
He speaks not as from a prison, but as from 
a region of light, and life, and glory. His 
thoughts are in heaven, his soul is with his 
Saviour, his heart is with his treasure : no 
wonder, then, that his language has a tincture 
of the idiom of immortality. 

As Archimedes, when Syracuse was taken by 
the besiegers, was so intent on a mathematical 
demonstration, that he knew not when the city 
was lost ; so the Apostle, absorbed in a concern 
as much superior to that of the philosopher as 
Scripture truth is to scientific, lost sight of the 
cruelties of Nero, forgot his former sufferings, 
felt not his present captivity, thought not of bis 
impending fate : — present, past, and future, as 
they related to himself, were absorbed in his 
zeal for the salvation of the Church, for the 
glory of its Founder I Mark the Divine sup- 
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ports Yondisafisd to this imprisoned Saint I 
Note his state erf* grace ! Observe the perfec- 
Don of his &ith ! How the moticm of his 
^rit was aocelerated as it drew nearer to its 
cmtre ! He, whose deep humility had su^ 
gested to him the possibility, that, after con- 
verting others, he might himself be rejected: 
he who had desired not to be unclothed, but to 
be dothed upon — now dedares that he is 
readff to be offered up, now desires to depart ; 
not in the gende decay of exhausted nature, not 
in the weaning Umguor of a sick bed, not in the 
calm of a peaceful dissolution, sufiering only the 
pains inseparaUe from an ordinary death ; but 
he is prq[>ared to meet the hand of violence : 
he is ready to pour out his blood upon the 
scaflbld ; he is lon^ng to join ^ the souls of 
them which were beheaded for the witness of 
Jesus, and for the word of God.'* So &r from 
being dismayed, because be knew that his mar- 
tvrdom was at hand : he who knew not what it 
vras to boast, yet, knowing in whom be had 
trusted ; feeling his eternal redemption drawing 
nigh, could exclaim with a holy bravery : ** I 
have fought a good fight ; I have finished my 
course ; I have kept the iaith." 

Then, in a rapture of triumphant joy at the 
mental view of the crown of righteousnes, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, ^^ had prepared 
for him against the great day," that same un- 
paralleled philanthrcyy, which he had so con- 
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0tantly manifetttedi breaks out and consecrates a 
momenti ivhcn we might have supposed the 
immediate nearness of* his own unspeakable 
blessedness would have engrossed his whole soul. 
His religion was no seUiMh piety, his hope no 
solitary salvation. Gratitude swells into its 
highest transport from the reflection that the 
Lord Jesus had not exclusively reserved the 
Crown for him, no, nor for the beloved Timothy, 
to whom he writCN, nor for the multitude of his 
own friendn, nor for the converts who were to 
be peculiarly 'Hiis joy and crown of rejoicing;'' 
but ^Mbr ALL them aUo which love his appear- 
ing," for all " the redeemed of the Lord " to 
the end of the world. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

A GEMSRAI* VIEW OF THE QUALITIES OF SAINT 

FAUX,: HIS KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN NATURE 

HIS DELICACY IN GIVING ADVICE OR REPROOF 
HIS INTEGRITY. 

Theke is in Saint Paul's writings and ccmdact 
such a warmth and openness; so much frank- 
ness and candour; such an unreserved pouring 
out of bis very soul ; such a fiiee disclosure of 
his feelings, as well as of his opinions ; such an 
devaticxi, mingled with such a soberness of 
thinking; so much social kindness, with so 
modi divine love; so much practical activity, 
with sndi deep spiritually; so much human 
pmdeoce, with so much of the wisdom which 
is from above; so much tenderness for the per- 
sons of men, with so little connivance at their 
&alts; so much professional dignity, with so 
much personal humility, — as it would be diffi- 
cult to find in any other human being. 

Tet in all these opposite exceUences there is 
nothing that is not practicable, nothing that is 
not imitaUe. His religion, like his morality, 
has m peculiar sedateness. His ardent feelings 
betray him into no intemperance of speech, into 
no inequality of action. His pietjr is free from 
eccentricity, his &ith from presumption. 

VOL. X. Q 
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Uniformly we ftnd a great reanonablenet in 
hiff character ; and it addy to hi« value af an ex^ 
amplei that he wai, if we may be allow(*4 to 
familiar an expre»»ioni eminently a man of 
bufineiitf. I liv tran»action»9 indeed, always tended 
to the wame efid with hiff devotions and hi« 
instructionw ; he wa» full of care, but it wai ttie 
care of all the churchev : each day wan fully 
occupied, but it wan that same ''care'' which 
came upon him, not only a« a Sunday, but b§ a 
daily care* 

llie perfection in which tie possessed this 
quality proves that bis devotedness had in it 
nothing of abstraction. I le exhibited no con« 
tempt of the common usages, no renunciation of 
the common comforts of life, when the former 
could with propriety be observed, or the latter 
be lawfully enjoyed ; no coveting of sufferings, 
when they could be conscientiously avoided* 
He was no pattern for ascetics, no prototype for 
Stylites, He bec|ueathed no example of bodily 
maceratbns, nor uncommandcd austerities, nor 

Cnces unprofitably aiming at atonement* His 
of self'denial was to sacriAce his own will; 
his notion of pleasing God was to do and suflfer 
the Divine will. 

His discretion was scarcely less conspicuous 
than his zeal: unlike some enthusiastic Chris- 
tians in the early ages of the Church, who, not 
contented to meet persecution, invited it; he 
never sought, whilst he never shrunk from. 
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duigcr. Thoagh his life was one oontinaed 
■Mity nlo i n, to whidi the brief sa£kriiig of the 
stake or the axe would have beoi a mercy, yet 
he was oontoited to liye for loigthened senrioes ; 
though he would have finished his course with 
joy to him sel^ he was willing to protract it for 
tfae^oryofGod; thaia^ ke amnied noi Us life 
dear^ yet he knew it to be useful, and therefim 
desired its continuance. 

He was entirely exempt from that indiscreet 
seal whidi seams to ^ory in provoking the 
displeasure erf* the worid. He had nodiing of 
that bad judgmaat, which seeks distinction 
fiom Angularity. His straight-fbrward rectitude 
nddior courted the i^iplause nor despised the 
good opinion erf* men. He who» in the intqprity 
of his heart, could say, ** We sought gloiy 
nddior of you nor yet of others,** in the ten- 
derness of that heart could say, to the same 
persons, for *< what is our hope, or joy, or crown 
of r^idng; are not even ye, — ye are our 
glory and joj?" 

He was totally firee firom any irrational con-- 
fidenoe in supernatural interpositions. Though 
living under the influence of the Holy l^irit, 
he felt no oithusiastic inflation. Though, in 
his perilous * voyage, assured by an angel of 
God that there should be no loss of lives, yet he 
hdped mUh his aam hands to throw out the 

* ActSyXxviL 

e « 
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tAckling, nnd tho fihip mu$( l)o worked by hb 
dirc>ction. Ha wetit farther^ dcclaritigi ^* ox* 
c<!pt the men nbido in the uliip, ye cannot bo 
•Avod/' Could tho lM>ldafit impugnar of Divino 
Providonco havo oxorciwod more prudencci havo 
exhibited more activity ? 

Not only from thiw piimiAgt^i but from the 
genernl spirit of \\\n writingN, we nmy leArny 
thiit merely to Mny we truNt in Ood for the accom- 
pliMhment of luiy thing within our own power, 
without UMing ourNelvim the ratioiml meofiM of 
Accomplinhing it, in a totid wont of Nonne ; and 
not entirely to trust in I lim, while we Are uning 
them, in on utter wont of fnith. 

I'hough fovoured with immediate revelationn 
from obove, yet was Huint Paul ko NingulArly 
modeMt, AM only slightly to Advert to Divine com- 
nuniicAtionN, Afid then in the nomo of a third 
pemoni — / knew a man in Chmt, H<> con- 
tinent of iipm^ch, AN not even to diMclodo thin 
difitinction till near fourteen yeAm After it 
hml been conferred. May we not then agree 
with the MfigAciouN Paley, that *< Haint PauPn 
mind had none of the charActerM of enthuNianm; 
tluit the coolnoMii of \\\n heod AlwAyai kept pACo 
with the wArmth of bin hoort/' 

Ilin conduct uniformly exhibit* the pro- 
cine dintinction between (yhriNtlAn windom And 
worldly policy. Ilin boundary line \n clearly 
deAned, And he never ntepn over it to nerve a 
purpoio. Of that prudence which ii akin to 
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sdfisknessy of that discrelioQ which leans to 
crafty of that candour which tends to undue 
pliancy, of diat wisdom whidi is sensual and 
earthly, he had not the slightest tincture. What 
an illustriiMis orator of our own time said of 
his contemporary statesman, may be far more 
aj^ropriately i^lied to Saint Paul, — that, 
in gaining admiration, kis 'mrtues were his 
arts. • 

His intellectual powers were admirably con« 
stituted to second bis high moral and spiritual 
attainments. He had an intuitive sagacity of 
mind. This deep master of the science of man 
was intimately acquainted with all the doublings 
and turnings, the intricacies and perversenessea 
of the heart In short, he knew the exact point 
firom which to take the most comprehensive view 
of this scene of man ; and his writings possess 
this great advantage, that they also put the in- 
telligent reader in the position to take the same 
view. He knew every plait and fold of the 
human character. He had studied the species 
in all its modifications and varieties, from the 
monarch on the throne to the meanest officer in 
his court ; from the high priest presiding in the 
Sanhedrim to the pharisee praying in the street : 
of the intolerance of the one, he had had per« 
sonal experience; through the duplicity of the 

* Mr. Burke of the Marquii of Rockinghfini« 
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othefi hl« keen eye could pierce) wlihottt eon- 
ittltltig the breadth of hln phylactery* 

The aame acute petietratloti brought him tio 
less acquainted with the errors of the welWnten- 
tioned, with the wealinesses of the wisey with 
the failings of the virtuous, and the Incon* 
sistencies of even the conscientious* Yet did 
he never convert his knowledge of all the shades 
of the human mind to an unkind, malevolentf 
or selflsh purpose* It never taught him to hate 
the unworthy, with whone obliquities it made 
him acquainted | of to despise the weak, whose 
infirmities It had discovered* Bo far was he 
from availing himself of his sagacity by turning 
the vices or imbecilities of others to his own 
account, that It inspired him with a more tender 
and compassionate feeling for the frailties of 
their common nature* 

In perusing his epistles we should always 
bear In mind that Saint Paul is not addressing 
the profligate and profane, but converts, or, at 
least, religious professors* This consideration 
would prevent our putting the reproofs and 
corrections which he thought necessary for 
them at too great a distance from ourselves* 
Into this danger we may be too much inclined 
to fall, if we do not bring these people nearer to 
what we suppose to be our own level* They 
were already Christians* It was not, therefore, 
always necessary to arrange all the fundamental 
doctrines into a regular system, much less to 
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begJB «i& m ixaal CTpoadoo of dieck^»«s 
of a nfi^o^ witb the p g imJiJ t jt of wlikti dk^ 
■aealfcadyUbncd; or M last witb Ute doc- 
tUM& td whkAt ihej were acquamtad. This 
■HUMS' of MUrasavMr dmn is m nmof dtat iheir 
ptog was was *fa«Hl]r canfiidefaUe. 

Tbe first ^fMsde is inscribed « To aU Am. 
ve ift RoBe, bdcmd of GtMi called to be 
■iiil I. whose frilh is spoken of dinx^ho*rt 
the wockl- The nest is " To the chairfa of 
God at Corathr widt aU dte saints in Achua." 
Aiw.K>.- u -po dte ssiots that are at EfAtsas, 
tnA to die &ithfiil in Christ Jesus." Afpin, 
** To the suds and &ithfiil lH«dueii in Christ 
at Colosse." His ktt«s to iodiTidual frirads 
de ap iate also dte pi^of his correspoDdents. 
« To Tnnath J his son in Ute b!th ; * « To 
Titas lus own son after the common &ith.' 
And in wridi^ to the Hdvews colledivdT, he 
doKMUBates them ^'bolj bretfuen, paitak»s 
of die heavenly calling." 

It would he well if the generality of Chri»- 
tniK coold aspire to rank with any of these 
d^ses. Saint ISwl's knowledge of mankind, 
howeicTt of which we hare said so much, would 
prevent his addresdng the best of his cnoYWts, as 
diancMts who did not require eitho- cautio n , 
oorrectioua or in^^Hroveoient. He knew, even 
aftn- diey had adt^pted the Christian profession), 
how potinacioosly bad habits would deave lo 
Bome^ bow modi bes^ting sins, natural iolir- 
C ♦ 
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inityi temptation without and passion within^ 
would impede the progress of others. He was 
aware that nuiny who thought themselves sincerey 
and perhaps really were sO| were yet careless 
and cold-hearted ; that many who were warm in 
profession were selfishi indolent, covetous ; that 
many who appeared to be lovers of God were 
yet inordinately lovers of pleasure ; that some 
who professed to be dead to sin were alive to 
the world. ^' Alexander did him much evil ;'' 
** Demas forsook him ; " ** Phygellus and Her- 
mogenes turned away from him/' 

The persons to whom he wrote might, on the 
whole, be considered as no unfair specimen of 
professing Christians in every age. Ck>nse- 
quently neither his doctrine nor his precepts can, 
by any fair rule of judgment, be limited to the 
community, or even to the individual, to whom 
they were immediately inscribed ; he has erected 
his mandates into an unalterable standard of 
general Christianity. 

The inspiring guide of Saint Paul knew that 
human nature, left to its own specific operation, 
would be the same in that church of Rome to 
which his Epistle was addressed, as in the now- 
existing church of that metropolis, — a church 
which has so far departed from the simplicity 
of its founder ; — that the church of Ephesus 
would differ only in its local circumstances and 
form of government from the church of Eng* 
land ; that the same sort of beings, with the 
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same wants and weaknesses, which composed 
the chnrch of Gralatia, would compose that of 
G^eva and of Hcdland ; — that it was not the 
Corinthian convert alone who should become 
** a new creature; ** that it was not the monber 
of any particular community that must ^ put off 
the old man with his deeds ; " he knew that the 
transmuting power of true religion would confer 
the same character of newness upon every 
genuine believer; that as in every age the prin- 
ciple is the same, so also will be its results. 

In illustration of these general remarks, let 
us select a particular case. — Our Apostle had 
not studied the human heart to so little purpose 
as not to perceive that it is of itself commonly 
indisposed to liberality. Even where a measure 
of religious feeling has conferred or enlarged 
this virtue, be knew that it requires frequent 
excitement to keep the flame alive; that if 
easily kindled by some affecting tale, or some 
present object, it may, by being left to itself be 
as easily extinguished. He knew that impres- 
sions, if not immediately followed up, and acted 
upon, soon wear out ; that a warm impulse, if 
left to cool, evaporates in mere profession. On 
this principle, then, we find him delicately re- 
minding the Corinthians* of the zeal with which 
they had voluntarily engaged to raise a fund for 
theindigent, and insinuating the obligation toput 

• 2 Cor. viii. 
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their own plan in execution^ by distribating as 
well as collecting. 

In suggesting this duty^ he takes a circuitous 
path, by intimating the necessity of consistency 
in the conduct of Christians, by dwelling on the 
expediency of those who abounded in faith, and 
eloquence, and religious knowledge, abounding 
also in acts of beneficence ; and by hinting that 
a high profession, without that broad principle 
of Christian charity, of which he knew alms^ 
giving to be one fruit, would be an anomaly 
discreditable to themselves, and injurious to 
religion. 

He then proposes to them, with the hand of 
a master, persuasions, arguments, and examples; 
he makes duties grow out of motives, and im- 
presses both by actual instances. He mentions, 
in a sort of incidental way, the benevolence of 
a less opulent and less instructed people, the 
Macedonians ; and, according to his invariable 
custom, produces their charity as growing out 
of their piety. They gave themselves Jirst unto 
the Lord^ and then, as the effect would naturally 
follow the cause, they gave unto us by the will 
qf Ood, He informs them that this generous 
people did not wait to confer their bounty till it 
was solicited. He intimates that in this instance 
it was not those who wanted the charity, but 
those who gave it, *^ that pressed it with much 
entreaty;" instructively hinting that they had 
made the true use of afflictions, for that <* their 
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poyertyy** instead of being pleaded as an apology 
for withholding their charity, << abounded to the 
riches of their liberality/' 

This was a powerful intimation that if these 
more indigent converts had been so bountiful, 
what might not be expected from the opulent 
metropolis of the regions of Achaia ? It was 
also an experiment of their sincerity ; for if they 
were more forward in profession, and more 
abundant in graces, would it not be an expected 
consequence, that they should be more abun- 
dant in works of charity ? 

And, finally, not contented with pressing 
upon them the example of a church of inferior 
note, he rises suddenly to the sublimest of all 
precedents. He does not, to them, quote any 
injunction of their Divine Master to charity, 
though with such injunctions the Gospel abounds; 
but in a manner strong, and instant, unexpect- 
edly presses his example^ and in the loftiest 
possible instance * ; ^^ for ye know the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, though he was rich, yet 
for your sakes he became poor, that ye through 
his poverty might be rich." To what a trifle^ 
to what a nothing, does he, by this admirable 
turn, reduce the largest pecuniary bounty, by 
directing their attention to the unspeakable 
oipt! 

To the same purpose he directs his friends at 

* sCor. riii. 
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Kpheiu0f in hU last affectionato ditfCourM^ to 
the precept of C'ttrmt. Aftisr the most powi^rf itl 
exhortations, he alludas to his having himself 
supplied his neci^ssities by the labour of his own 
handsy in order to the exercise of charity ; and 
then^ lest they should suppose this to be any 
vaunt of his self-denial, rather than a declara* 
tion made to stinmlate his hearers to similar in- 
dustry, by a similar motive of charity, — he 
sums up the charge by a mo«t poweHul incite- 
ment, etjual of itself to account for his own 
generosity, us well as to awaken theirs, pro- 
ducing the only posthumous quotation which 
Scripture has preserved of the Divine Instructor^ 
— - ^^ liemember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
how he said it is more blesii)ed to give than to 
receive." 

Another instance of his delicacy is, that in ad- 
dressing the same people, when he would lower 
to its just inferiority the value of gifts and 
miraculous powers in comparison of the mm'e 
vxcellmt way^ he does not directly point at their 
vanity and selt-exaltation, but, with a refinement 
worthy the atention of all censors, he transfers 
the application to himself — though / (not 
though you) speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels ; though / have the gift of prophecy 
and faith ; though / bestow all my goods to 
feed the poor, and have not charity, / am 
nothing/ 
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As he thought it necessary in this address to 
adduce the strongest supposable instances, even 
instances which could not be thought to exist, 
there was no method which could so eSectuaOy 
expose the radical evil of uncharitableness with 
so little oflfenoe to those who were guilty of it, 
as to apply the imaginary case to his own per- 
son : nor could the most elaborate harangue on 
die beauty of charity have produced without it 
so powerftd an eflfect : nor would any delinea^ 
tioa of all the opposite vices, which were 
notoriously practised by the proud and sensual 
Corinthians, have affected them so much, as this 
beaotifid portrait of the heavenly virtue, in 
which many of them were eminently defident, 
and to whom the picture therefore presented 
soA a contrast. 

Yet, while he thus combated their preference 
of talents tiiiich might raise admiration, to those 
which tended to the general good, be thought 
proper to let them see, that the inferior value he 
set cm them was not to screen or juistify any 
ignorance of his own; and that, as Ia too com- 
monly the case, he did ncA depreciate learning, 
beraifffe he did not possess it. 

After having enjoined on the Thefrsalonians, 
tWmt it was their duty ^ to love one another, as 
tfa^ were tingfat of God,** lest it might look 
like a suspicion rmtba than a reminding, be en- 
cooiagingly subjoins, — ^ soul Imlted ye do it^'' 
In the same spirit, after saving to the same 
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churchy ^^ Comfort yourselves together, And 
edify one another/' he again intimates that they 
did not so much require to be instructed as con- 
gratulated, by adding, *^ even as also ye do/' 

Again, witib a holy generosity, when he has 
any thing to notice which he can honestly 
praise, the commendation he bestows is undi- 
vided; when any unacceptable point to urge, 
he softens prejudices and courts compliance by 
mixing himself with the injunction, or involving 
himself in the censure ; ^* let u$ cleanse our- 
selves from all filthiness of flesh and spirit/' 
In lamenting, in the seventh of Romans, the 
dominion of sin, he speaks in hb own person ; 
in referring, in the subsequent chapter, to the 
dominion of grace, he extends the consolation 
to all believers. Another instance of judicious 
delicacy occurs in the second chapter of the 
Romans. After his severe censure of the vices 
of the Gentiles in the foregoing chapter, in pro- 
ceeding to expose those of his own brethren, he 
avoids the offensive personality of saying — 
*^ therefore thou art inexcusable, O Jew / *' but 
shields his reproof under the general term, 
^* thou art inexcusable, O Man,'* The Jews 
would not fail equally to apply the pointed 
censure to themselves, and with less irritation, 
than if it had been more direct On every oc- 
casion which calls both qualities, gentleness and 
lowliness, into exercise. Saint Paul shows him- 
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iftf Mt only >0 be lilt: tnaBd>l«<<, balAejpO' 

Had s late iwble and ]»uliiil«d pRxaplar* 
been as eoDvenant witL tbt: Hulv bcr^tbiree ai 
be naquertiiiiiablj -mas woh poUu: JbemUn-g, 
Hid bad bis prisc^tlsB bstsi w wuud m lis 
tMte, be wmld bsve bad ae oochuud U> kiolc 
&rtber ibai ibe wrkinge uf Fsul ot' TitmB> far 
tbe ■oM eonqikte iiiiHtrstiuo of that lavwurjie 
iBf"—, dte ado^nkm of wluidi Ik m> repeated); 
iiiijii'iiii OB }m ffiM^uidtsd pi^iL Ha hoe 
BeoM^ noder ibe kAueuce of religion, would 
have led hiai, vlule be pruned tbe iujimcLiou, to 
give it all be waAed, — a rigtrt directiou. He 
wonld bave ftioBd tbe mtctviier in vtodu aocxao- 
paiy ibe fortdtr in ri iuor« utuiornil; iu our 
ApoMle ibao in mrg ottitr vriter. 

In addiliflM to tbe utnuberlew imtfaanuB of 
tbii muao tbat oocar iu Iub Jb^iitrtlefi, eoote «f 
wUd we bawe already xkutUsed^ we t^anot for- 
bear mtolaotm^ tlud, iu wriiiug to Tunudby, be 
reootDDMBd* " tbe Hpirit ofptwer aud of a toMu/ 
mnd," to wbiiii be HitrJMOE, " htJdfad the form 
«faomni ward*." . fiat wluk be is mipatmffUirj 
as to tbe Ibiee of tbe matter, be ie out le« aOes- 
tive to liw duty of nuldnesc in tbe manner. 
Hedtncto ibat tbe dntp^** of this sound mind 
be eomw^ed -wiAi ^atum, — tbat tbis &irm of 
■oittid wocds be comimicated witb lax t and, in 

• La«4ChMri«rU 
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expatiating on these gentle groceSf we mutt not 
forget the trying situation under which he exer- 
cised them* 

In the days of prosperous fbrtuney we fre- 
quently see the appearance of cheerfulness and 
complacency in characters not remarkable for 
gentleness of mind ; but Paul^ under the most 
disastrous circumstances, never fails to exhibit 
the same amiable courtesies. It is therefore not 
easy to account for the prejudices of certain 
persons who always speak of him as a character 
of the most repulsive harshness* 

I should be very unwilling to suspect^ if a 
few of these critics are to tie found among my 
own seXy that their dislike to this Apostle arises 
from a cause which is rather calculated to in- 
spire gratitude than to provoke censure* His 
attention, in not being limited to their highest 
interests, but descending also to their minutest 
concerns, is a proof »urcly that he thought 
nothing beneath his notice which might raise 
the dignity, and add to the beauty of the female 
character. I should be sery unwilling to sup* 
pose that their disapprobation arises from his 
having said — ^^ She that liveth in pleasure is 
dead while she liveth.'^ Nor could I presume to 
suspect, that his injunction of submission to 
their husbands, — of subordination alwayi^ and 
of silence iometimeif — can possibly be the 
cause of the hostility of any Christian ladies. 

Still less would I venture to suppose, that 
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Aor ^^ikaBire k ovii^ to hk harii^ recom- 
——**"* ** diat womoi ftbould adorn dioD- 
fcJveB io wtodat apparti; " — nor diat fSnej 
AoMJd direct to bim lor his [M^&rence of 
x ihMMfMiiiliiiiii " to " cosdy ■iray," — of 
*«bri*^" to ** brmlacd hair," — **rfgood' 
■ofkc" to <* gold and pearls." * 

II looks as if Saiat Paul was of apinkn, diat 
ifae external iqjpeaiaiice of women was an mdi- 
fttKTF of die dkpoeitioa of the mind ; and diis 
>^i-ijiM, it is probably made him so earned in 
iiiii^aimMliiH^ dvse sTinbols of ioternal pnri^* 
Ifa doabdecf more stroi^y prohilnts certain 
pa«M»l deoorauoas, because dicy were dte 
wagnia of die Dotoriouslr unworthy iemales of 
^ limf- And it may be laiily ^esmned, that 
he twer dKmgfat it coaM be construed into a 
fan M'ip to be caatiooed against wearing die 
badge it die prole«ion t£ Lais. 

If dieyaieof ofMnion diat his pmntedly sog- 
gmiug to ibem the ornaments of a wi^k axd 
qmift spu^ was at least a mperfluoiit injonction, 
they wOl forgive him on die gronnd that be 
Mght not think it unnecessary, e»iai to the 
■oiC gentle, to « stir np their pore mind hj 
waj of rtmemifrance." 

It jsobnoostfaathecodd not possibiv entet- 
tain any prgndices against a sex, in wt 
fiffnfr1**< so m^ TalnaWe ftiiaids. A« 
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be seriously observed, that in whatever relates 
to pious affections, to Christian practice, to 
disinterested kindness, to zeal and diligence, 
there was obviously, in Saint Paul's estimation, 
neither male nor female. For do we not hear 
more of his affectionate regard for good women, 
and of his generous testimony to their worth, 
than we hear of the friendship with the sex of 
any other character in history ? He delights 
in their praises. " Phebe " is warmly com- 
mended for her good offices " to the Saints at 
Rome,*' not only as having been an important 
assistant to the Apostle himself, but as ** the 
succourer of many *' Christians. " Priscilla*' 
is honourably recorded as ** his helper in Christ 
Jesus, " as one who, with her husband, had " for 
his life laid down their necks." For this he 
thankfully observes, they are entitled not only 
to his thanks, but also to ^^ the thanks of all the 
churches of the Gentiles/' He acknowledges 
that ^^ Mary had bestowed much laboar 
on him and his converts." The name of 
^^ Julia" is perpetuated by his affectionate 
gratitude. That of " Chloe " stands prominent 
in his grateful page. " Tryphena and Try- 
phosa laboured much in the Lord." To 
the honour of British ladies be it remembered, 
that his friend ^* Claudia" was our country- 
woman.* 

* If any contideratipn could increase the interest we 
take in thii bletseU Apoitle, it would be tbe itrong pre* 
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Paul observes, that in the family of Timothy 
piety on the female side was hereditary ; and he 
congratulates his friend on the excellent prin- 
ciples of his two maternal relations; and 
virtually ascribes to these instructresses, " that 
from a child he was acquainted with the 
Scriptures." Others he has named whose praise 
is not only in the churches, but whose names 
are in the Book of Life. 

Are not these testimonies to female excellence 
from such an eulogist, and in such a cause. 



^ Above all Greek, above all Roman fame ? 



» 



If it stands recorded on the monument of a 
noble Englishman, as his highest distinction, 
that he was friend to Sir Philip Sidney^ it stands 
engraven on a monument more durable than 



sumption, from testimonies recently adduced by a very 
learned, pious, and laborious prelate, that Saint Paul, in 
all probability, preached the Gospel in Britain. It is be- 
lieved, after the most diligent research, that he visited this 
countiy with the returning family of Caractacus. 

The author having been challenged in a periodical pub- 

' lication to produce any authority for asserting that Claudia 

; was an Englishwoman, she refers the enquirer to ^ Henry's 

Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain,'* vol. i. p. 189. 
He says, ** There seems to be strong evidence that there 
was at least one Briton of great merit and high rank 
among St. Paul's converts : this was Claudia, the wife of 
Pudens, so much celebrated by Martial, in two Epigrams." 

' See Book iv. £p. 15. Book xi. Ep. 54. 

■^ R 2 
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brass, even in the indestructible records of the 
Book of God, that so manv women were the 
honoured friends of the chiefest Apostle of Jesus 
Christ ! 

If Saint Paul has been further accused by 
some persons of being an enemy to the state of 
marriage, it must be by those who forget to 
take into the account what a calamitous time 
that in which he wrote was for Christians, — 
who forget also his own express declaration, 
that the suggested suspension of such an union 
was ** good for the present distress^* His com- 
passionate mind forsaw the aggravated calami- 
ties to which the entrance into this tender 
connection would, at this particular juncture, 
involve the persecuted Christians. Is it not 
absurd to suppose that this zealous Apostle of 
Christ would suggest, as a permanent practice, 
a measure which must in a few years, if persisted 
in, inevitably occasion the entire extinction of 
Christianity itself? 

Since, then, it would be derogatory to any, 
especially of my own sex, to suspect that their ob- 
jection to Saint Paul can arise from any of these 
causes, may we not more rationally conjecture, 
that it proceeds from a prejudice lightly taken up 
on hearsay evidence - — a prejudice propagated 
without serious enquiry, without having them- 
selves closely examined his writings? Such 
an examination, to which they are now earnestly 
invited,' would convince them that, to all his ex- 
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alted qualities, he added, in an eminent degree, 
urbanity, feeling, and liberality. 
' But nothing more raises our veneration for 
iSaint Paul's character . than that his extreme 
sensibility of heart, and his rare delicacy in con- 
sulting the feelings of others, to which we have 
so frequently referred, are never exercised at 
the expense of his integrity. There are, as we 
have before observed,, many upright .minds, 
whose honesty is yet somewhat disfigured by a 
harsh temper. They are too conscientious to 
censure unjustly, but, knowing the censure to be 
merited, they have rather a pleasure in inflicting 
the correction. And though they are not glad 
the offender deserves it, they are not sorry it. is 
their duty to impart it. Saint Paul never 
severely reproved another, without inflicting a 
wound on his own feelings. Yet though he 
would rather have spared another than himself, 
he > would : spare neither when the imperative 
voice of duty demanded plain dealing. Gen* 
deness of manner in our Apostle was the fruit 
of his piety ; the good breeding of some men is 
a substitute for theirs. 

1 The conduct of Saint Peter and Saint Paul 
presents at once a striking instance of the in- 
t^ity of Christian friendship, and of the im- 
perfection of human excellence. Before the 
apostles met at Antioch, Saint Peter seems to 
have erred in a material point, not in associating 
freely with the Gentiles, but in disingenuously 

R S 
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feliunning their ifociety on the return of hU 
Jewish fnimiU, 'Htiu taar oniummi attitmrtSf 
which wuH not yet entirely extinguiwlieii hi thiv 
greiit Apowtle, whih^ it strengthened tlie |)re- 
judii'^M of the JttwHf weakened tiie hifluence of 
the other apotjth^v; milled HumalmUf ^^ though a 
good nmrii and ujuwt; '' iind not a little ttlitrnied 
Nttint Paul. 

^J*hiM vigilant minister thought the example 
HO fraught with dangerous conserjuences, that 
he boldly remonstrated on this act of duplicity, 
-— an act unlike the general character of Haint 
i'eter, whichf except in one awful instance, ra^ 
ther inclined to indiscreitt frankness. Maint Paul 
himself informs us, in his ICpistle tr> the Go* 
latians, that he ^* withstood him to his face,'* 
ni>t t^> gratify any resentment of his own, but 
because his friend ^^ was to be blamed ( '' not 
privaUdy, to spare his confusii>n, but ^^ lieiiiri^ 
them all/' to avert the danger* Nor does this 
C/hristian sincerity appear to have interru|>ied 
their friendship; for it did not prevent Peter^ 
on a subsequent occasion, from alluding to Paul 
as his heUwed brother, Vvoxw this circumstance 
we may learn, amr)ng other things, that tlie 
^' i^iiv iff man" is one of the lingering aviU 
which quit the human l)eart with the greatest 
reluctance ; it shows that it may cleave to him^ 
even in his renovated state and that therefore 
the same vigilance is necessary in this bm in bis 
previous character. 
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Pet^ on this occasion gave an instance 
of that prompt repentance which he had so 
repeatedly manifested after the commission of 
an error. He offered no justification of his 
fimlt, bot observed a meek silence. We leanb 
also, from the recorded failings of Saint Peter, 
that this first bishop of Rome, at least, did not 
arrogate to himself the claim of infallibility. 

Smnt Paul's kindness for his brethren never 
made him on any occasion lose sight of his 
conrageous integrity. Considering the Gentile 
proselytes to be pecnliarly the objects of his care, 
he resolutely defended them from the necessity 
of sobmitdng to the law of Moses, thus pre- 
serving to the GenUles their liberty, and to the 
Grospel its purity. By his firmness in this 
instance, a great obstacle to the reception of 
CSbristianity was removed. 

May we here be allowed to observe, though 
somewhat out of place, that the characters of 
these two apostles are brought forward with 
such remarkable prominency and detail, in 
Sacred History, that it would be a subject well 
worthy some able pen to delineate the characters 
of the men, and interweave that of their writings, 
in some connected work. Thus placed in one 
framed we should have a most interesting view of 
these two eminent persons, as the representatives 
of the Gentile and the Jewish Churches of 
Christ. This representation, incorporated with 
the circumstances which distinguished the first 

R 4 



Bat ttft rieflxcm* — Ii » iic^ be ohderrad as a 
ir«s& pinnQir<af liiie }>eaai«ahr and ^h^ sfont of ^^ 
tWBK ariTnrMi ifflp viiidi ^roxwroeid ooir Apo&tSe^ that 
v^ben Ibe ivip)inefaesDd> lite Conzitliuins for diar 
i^^fina&incie xza fOfpc^sng icoae i&jnkier to aDother; 
— ia iiW par&aLTr and lfcTv»Brril3>m mliicli he 
c g* w d fw m$ » he nuikto noexeepdcn fer Bial ; the 
pv^eference lid hEmseslf abore Jkpc^Qos ivoold not 
jps^sdix a c^ad «}x)s be&ade the dai^rer to the 
ftinered ii^dnridoall^ sav the erii of opposhioii, of 
rmJnr, of dhisiion in the Cburrl^ let who will 
be the persiMi pi^efenrad. 

He ii%ht haTe sem the dan^reroas and blind- 
ii^ indcMooe of exoes&ire prqposssess^ 
attadunent; when eTen hts wise and Tirtooos 
contemponurr^ Seneca^ cooid saj of Cato> that 
he wouid radh&t esieem drunkenness a Tirtne 
dian think Cato Tidoos. Nor would he ha^e 
acciepled of the same compliment which Ck»o 
pajs to the &mous disconrse on the Immortality 
of the Soul, — that though Plato had given no 
reosm fiNr it, ji^ his anikoriiy would hate 
determined him. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

SAINT PAUL ON THE LOVE OF MONET. 

Among the innumerable difficulties daily inci» 
dent to the life of man, we may reckon as not 
among the least, the danger almost inseparable 
which attends the yet inevitable necessity for 
money. To reconcile integrity in the pursuit 
with innocence in the possession, is indeed to 
convert a perilous trial into a valuable blessing. 
Riches are no evil in themselves; the danger 
lies in not being able to manage the temptation 
they hold out to usi Even where the object is 
fairly pursued, and the acquisition not unfairly 
appropriated, a close application to the attain*- 
ment of wealth is not without its snares to the 
most upright and liberal mind. 
. Even these better-disposed persons, in spite 
of purity of intention, and integrity of con- 
duct, are in constant danger, while in pursuit of 
their object, of being entangled in complicated 
schemes, and overwhelmed with excessive soli- 
citude ; of being so overcharged with the cares 
of this world, as to put that world which is out 
of sight, out of mind also. 

Odiers find, or fancy, that there is a shorter 
cut and a surer road to riches, than that iii 
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which plodding industry holds on his slow and 
weary way. Industry is too dull for an enter- 
prising spirit, integrity too scrupulous for the 
mind which is bent on a quick accomplishment 
of its object. The rewards of both are too 
remote, too uncertain, and too penurious for him 
** who maketh haste to be rich." 

Much occurs to this point in Saint Paul's 
charge to Timothy, contained in the latter part 
of the last chapter of his first Epistle. Keeping 
one main end in view, the Apostle has indeed 
adopted a sort of concealed method, which 
requires some attention in the reader to discover. 
The general drift of this powerful exhortation is 
less to guard his beloved friend himself^ who 
was perhaps in comparatively small danger 
from the temptation, than to induce him to 
warn those over whom he had the spiritual 
superintendence, against the laoe of numey. In 
order to this, he does not immediately enter 
upon the main subject, but opens with another 
proposition, though in no very remote connec- 
tion with it; a proposition the most important* 
and the most incontrovertible, namely, the im- 
mense gain to that soul which should combine 
godliness with contentment. He knew the union 
tx> be inseparable; that as godliness cannot 
subsist without contentment, so neither can true 
contentment spring from any other than an 
inward principle of real piety. All contentment, 
which has not its foundation in religion, is 

'relv constitutional — animal hilarity, the flow 
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of Uood and spirits in the more sanguine cba- 
lacter; coldness and apathy in the more indif- 
ferent. 

The pressing, then, this prdiminary principle 
was beginning at the right end. A spirit of 
contentment is stifling covetoosness in its birth ; 
it is strangling the serpent in the cradle. Strong 
and striking are the reasons which the Apostle 
prodooes against discontent. To the indigent 
he says, ''they brought nothing into this 
wcnrld," therefore they need the less murmur at 
possessing litde in it. To the wealthy he holds 
oat a sdli more powerful argument against the 
rage canine qfdi^ng rich, when he reminds them 
that they " can carry nothing out of it." 

This reflection he intends at once to teach 
content to the poor, and moderation to the rich. 
The one should be satisfied with a bare subsist- 
ence, for the poorest cannot be poorer than 
when they came into the world; the other 
should not enlarge their desires for boundless 
indulgences, to the means of gratifying which, 
as well as to the gratification itself, the grave 
will so soon put a period. 

The Aposde, having shown his deep insight 
into the human mind by this brief but just view 
of the subject, goes on to show the miserable 
consequences of discontent, or, which is the 
same thin^ of an indefinite desire of wealth. 
''They that 'will be rich iall into temptation 
and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful 
lasts which drown men in destruction and per- 
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dition/' The words are weighty and powerfiil^ 
and amply verified by experience, whether we 
consider money in its acquisition or in its pos- 
session. Its votaries ^^ &11 into a snare.'' 

We have need to be more intently on the 
watch against the intrusions of this unsuspected 
sin, because there is not one which intrenches 
itself .within so many creditable pretences; none 
in which more perverted passages are adduced 
from Scripture itself in its support — ^* If any 
provide not for those of his own house, be is 
worse than an infidel," is frequently translated 
into a language foreign to its meaning, unfii- 
vourable to dispersing abroad* That charity 
begins at home, is not seldom pleaded as a 
reason why she should never stir out There is 
one plea always ready as an apology for the 
eagerness for amassing superfluous wealth ; and 
it is a plea which has a good look. We must 
provide for our children is the pretence, but we 
must indulge our avarice is the truth. The 
fact is, a man is provident for his family, but he 
is covetous for himself. The sordid mind and 
the grasping hand are too eager to put otS their 
gratification to so remote, a period as the future 
aggrandisement of those for whom they pre* 
tend to amass. The covetous man hungers for 
instant gratification, for the pleasure of counting 
his hoards, for the pride of ^< calling his lands 
by his own name.'' 

Even many professing Christians who speak 
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vidi honvr of public dh^ersaons^ or even of 
imnaii fitcntnr^ as cxnt&kiiDf ibe easteooe of 
all sioy vet seem to see do mrphode^ to feel do 
da nger , lo dread no responsiixlitT, in jlst thii^ 
diat respects tbk pnTate, dcmesuc, bosom-sm; 
diis droBmspecl Tice, thk diso^et and ordedj 
c uimpUu n. Yet the ans viudi make do noise 
are oiien the most dangenoas and the rjces of 
which the efled is to procure respecl. insiead of 
contempt, oonsdmre the mosi deadly snares 

\Ht has not been iDore alert in sfaoodi^ its 
pointed diafts at avarice, than ai^gruDeni has been 
bosT in its defence. Xo adTocaxe, it is troe, 
vill Tentore to defend it under its own proper 
diaracfter; hot aiaiioe takes the license osed by 
otho" felons, and, bj the adoption of an als'-aSf 
**a^fy<*!e the reprobation attached to its oam 
name. Coretoosnes has a bad soond; it is, 
if we maj be allowed the application, a moral 
caoophonT, a fimlt which no critic in ethics can 
at an J nte tolerate. Is it not a tacit ooniession 
of its hiliefid nature, that its possessor neier 
aTOWS its real name:, eren to himself? This 
qoalitj not only disguises its turpitude by con- 
oealmenty bat shronds its own characto* imder 
the a^*"*™^ name of half the Yiitnes. When 
ur rfK^j it can always make out a good case. It 
calls itsdf frugality, moderation, tempermoe, 
contempt of show, self-denial, sobriety ; — thus 
at once <jierishii]^ the pleasure and the profit 
of the an, and escaping its in&my . 

Even the most carebess in conduct, the most 
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may \^ ^ »^rd*iiiif in onUtr to maUjn a imd mtft 
of it^ fin hii> w\iO ooy«rit;> li wiilioui iuu^idUiff iu 

I^ iU)i (tlMrrfefc>r« ** i\m «>fidr<w» of thw worW, 

oih/er (i[/t-|iuJxlk'ii grfiiitU:tiiUHii> k m mwcU guiiiy 
of or>yfe«iWfcJMs«« »<> t*ie wl*/> dk^ire^ ii m> ft« <fe#wi, 
Hm wiio mAk*iii in tt^i minhMr to imf^o^mr Uu^ 

Aiuj ji» f^r Hiom crimUml m to tlui ^sll^ki£te> of UU 
cofiiiiwt, tlmn Im wlio (io^(m in ord^ ilmt Imt 
nmy mna^, 'Hmj Word of Impirmimi <e«IU 
tu^vtitoutiiUifi^ UU^luiryi Uut »rG twt UiordUmU 
U>v^r6 of \)hs»6mrfif for whkti $mHu^ »upf4'u^ (tb« 
^llmmitf uiolmtirti »\i>o$ Ummmch m^ tiu^ ^mciru 
<k<?6 tiu&y of^ to t^Mr idol prtcfmit tlmir b^mg 

If tUU ti^it>imring \o¥» of oimi^ a64»uhi«« $4$ b« 
cmifUii:Uid with tl^^ tnAi^ nimlitia^^ whieU k eom^ 
ffumly tii^ CA^ in qulH mUuis^ h k fkr ofttusf' 
wi^ in tluMiH of tt difft^mnt ordi^. In M mUi4» 
iiis^tim mmny of cUmty, llw di^)iAii4« of tliic 
gftmi duty »m t^monfi^i tim dm mui moH m^y 
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sacrifices at the shrine of Mammon; more espe- 
cially where a too large scale of expense has 
been established, and a reduced expenditure is 
thought necessary, how often do we see the first 
deduction made, by withholding a little paltry 
sum which had been assigned to charity; a 
sum perhaps originally disproportionate to the 
general habits of expense ; while no blow is 
aimed at the redundancies of a devouring 
luxury, of an inordinate vanity ; though the 
retrenchment in the first instance will scarcely 
be felt, while, in the latter, it might restore the 
power, not only of perpetuating, but of aug- 
menting beneficence ! 

But the mischief is of still wider extent. In 
more animated minds the love of money is 
frequently allied to the bolder vices ; to rapa- 
city, to oppression, to injustice ; and as these 
more formidable sins are usually practised for 
the purpose of obtaining the means of splen- 
dour, magnificence, and show, wealth, even 
thus obtained, not seldom procures its own 
protection. The gay and unthinking, whose 
grand object in life is to multiply the scenes of 
dissipation, and who enjoy these pleasant efiects 
of their neighbour's vices, by participating in 
the amusements they procure, are not very in- 
quisitive as to the source fi*om whence these 
prodigal pleasures fiow. The unsuccessfiil as- 
pirer after forbidden wealth is indeed not only 
avoided, but stigmatised ; with them his crime 
lies not so much in the attempt as in the failure ; 
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while prosperous corruption easily works itself 
into favour ; having first struggled for oblivion 
for the cause, it soon obtains praise for the 
effect, and finds little difficulty in maintaining a 
station, which it required some management to 
reach. 

But if there are few vices which separate a 
man less from the friendship of the world than 
avarice, there are few that separate him more 
widely from the duty which he owes to his 
neighbour, or stand more fearfully between his 
soul and his God; ^^ it drowns men in de* 
struction and perdition," When the eye is first 
opened on the eternal world, how will many 
among the rich, the powerful, the flattered, be 
astonished to find all the attributes which made 
them great, extinct ; all the appendages which 
made them arrogant, vanished; to find 
nothing but themselves I 

It is to be observed, that Saint Paul not only 
calU the love of money an evil, for in this view, 
where the passion is acknowledged, it is com- 
monly considered; but he proceeds further to 
denominate it the ^^ root," the radical principlci 
not only of one evil, but of all evil. Besides 
that there is scarcely any sin which the deter- 
mined lovers of money will not be led to com* 
mit in order to gain money, there are also, 
as we have observed, innumerable evils in its 
misapplication when gained ; these he probably 
included in their general condemnation. Other 
vices are loved for their own sake ; but riches 
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are idolised for the sake of every indulgence of 
which they procure the enjoyment, of every 
vice to which that enjoyment leads. 

This it is which makes riches the general 
oentre of human desire. They who do not ac- 
cumulate money, persuade themselves that they 
do not love it ; but many love it for far other 
ends than to hoard it Saint Paul knew that it 
was the universal snare; a trap appropriately 
baited with every allurement congenial to the 
taste of the person on whom the temptation is to 
be practised ; — to the elegant desires of the 
more refined, or the coarser appetite of the more 
grossly voluptuous. The sensual, the aspiring, 
the vain, and the prodigal, all consider it as the 
grand indispensable material with which to 
build their visionary fabrics of happiness. 

Money is the most efficient tool with which 
ambition works; it is the engine of political 
mischief and of domestic oppression; the in- 
strument of individual tyranny, and of universal 
corruption. Money is the elemental principle 
of pleasure ; it is the magnet which, to the lover 
of flattery, attracts parasites; which the vain 
man loves for the circle it describes about him, 
and the train whieh it draws after him, even 
more than for the actual enjoyments which 
it procures him* It is the grand spring and 
fountain of pride and self-sufficiency, more 
especially to those who have nothing better 
to value themselves upon ; to those of inferior 
education, suddenly raised to wealth or power; 

VOL. X. 
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to those who are deficient in intellectual as well 
as Bpiritual endowments. In short, as the fabled 
king turned every thing into gold which he 
touched, so its craving possessor turns gold into 
every thing which he desires. It is the substance 
and the essence which, under endless modifica- 
tions, ensnares, betrays, and finally disappoints 
the heart of man. 

After enumerating the various moral dangers 
to which the love of money lays the heart open, 
the Apostle adverts to its highest possible 
corruption; he declares it to be the root of 
apostasy. He doubtless alluded to his own 
immediate knowledge of certain persons, who, 
while they ^^ coveted after riches, had erred 
from the faith." There is something extremely 
touching in this effect of covetousness, which 
Saint Paul appears himself to have witnessed 
among some of whom he had once seemed to 
hope better things ; -— they had pierced tkem^ 
selves through with many sorrows, with incurable 
anguish perhaps, for that abandonment of God 
into which covetousness had seduced them. • 

It was, probably, these living instances of the 
ruin of virtuous principles by this vice, which 
led him to warn even Timothy, so great a 
proficient in piety, of the perils attached to the 
love of money. And nothing affords matter of 
more awful reflection to the most sincere Chris- 
tian, than that Saint Paul tliought it necessary to 
caution his << dearly beloved Timothy, his own 
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son m the fiuth,'' Tunotby, the exemplfliy 
Bishop of Ephesas, against the snares of this 
insidioos enemy. Shall a common, shall eren a 
smcere Christian, think vigilance superfluous, 
when diis distinguished Saint was not only 
diarged to caution others, but to guard himself 
against this most treacherous of a3l temptations. 

There is something peculiarly solemn in the 
Apostle's mode of adjuring Timothy to avoid this 
sin. The single apostrophe, *^ O man of God ! '' 
would be a panoply against the temptation. 
The implied impossibility that a man of God 
could be a coveter of money, was equal to a 
thousand arguments against it. 

The twofold guard with which he arms 
Timothy is equally applicable to all Christians. 
He does not say, deliberate on your danger, 
reason on the temptation, produce your strong 
arguments against it, but, Jlee these things. 
Flight is in this case the only courage; escape 
the only security; turning your back upon the 
enemy, the only sure means of conquering him. 

But Saint Paul does not only direct what is 
to be avoided, but what is to be done. The 
flight from sin is not a mere negative act, it 
involves positive duties : in his view it involves 
foUaming after righteousness^ godliness^ faith^ lave, 
jpatience, meekness. All these spiritual and mo- 
ral graces he draws up in battle array, to assist 
as auxiliaries in the combat he is about to 
enjoin. He intimates that the Christian will 

s 2 
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have to maintain a conflict with corruption and 
temptation, during the whole scene of action* 
Going on to sustain the metaphor drawn from 
the military warfare, he calls on Timothy as a 
faithful soldier qf Jesus Christ ; and while he 
exhorts him to fight the good fight offaith^ he 
presents to his view the crown of victory. He 
assures him that it will not be a mere gratuitous 
fight, he mil lay hold on eternal life. 

He reminds Timothy of his special vocation 
<^ whereunto thou art called," He animates him 
with the quickening recollection of the glorious 
profession which he had made, and that, not in 
the retirement of devotion, but *^ before many 
witnesses ; " intimating how much the honour of 
the Gospel is concerned in the proficiency, the 
steadfastness, the perseverance to the end, of all 
its professors, especially of its appointed teach- 
ers. He not only reminds him of his profession 
at his baptism, and consecration to the ministry, 
but, in order to elevate his mind to the highest 
pitch, he adjures him in the sight of God who 
quickeneth all things^ and could raise him to 
immortal glory; and, as if he would fill his 
mind with every grand and awful Image, re- 
minds him of the ^' good confession made by the 
Divine Confessor before Pontius Pilate," ex- 
horting him, from all these lofly motives, to 
**keep this commandment spotless and unre- 
bukable, until the appearance of our Lord Jesus 
Christ I '' In so doing men could not reproach 
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luaOf T ^S g H M i wottid not be m^nmk t d hf kin^ 
and his SaYiovr wooU lioaily i g ueiw hia^ with 
die plaudit wfaiiak iie Ws pwiiiid and tlie 
aown. wfaicii. he has pmndbKei^ 

The sublime doxAogj which libllows: die 
ascripdon to God^ of ail power^ praise and 
dominioo^ glonr and immortality; the fervour 
of his mmd^ rapt as it se«ns to be with the pre- 
sent view of the blessed and only Fbtentate^ 
King of kings^ Lord of lords^ iznniortdL ice^ 
Tssibiey unapproachaMe^ and surrounded with 
Tisions of glory — do not make the Apot^tle for* 
get to revert to the main object of his charge^ 
the dai^er of rkhes; or rather, the anticipation 
of fiitnre Uiss had fired his soul with moro 
intense zeal against that sin which he thought 
most likely to shut out his beloved converts 
from die ^[^yment of it ; '^ Charge them that 
are rich in this worid, that they trust nol in 
uncertain riches." 

HaTing thus shown the nature of riche$» *— 
*< uncertain'' in every thii^ but their danger> -* 
he soon despatches the concluding and moal 
pleasant part of his office, by showing how the 
Christian use of riches may convert a snare into 
a blessing; an instrument of ruin into an evi« 
dence of fidth. He proposes a scheme ol' moral 
usury, shows that there is a species of avarice 
which he not only allows but enjoins, that M^ 
who are rick in this world increase the interest of 
their money by laying it out in good works 

s 8 
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thMi they lay up in it ore agaimt the time to comes 
Agttiiibi A remoter peruid ttmn ihni {ur which tb« 
0[>v«2toui» provule* 71ii« k beating tha miiber 0t 
hii» own w*iU\Hmiii tim U indeed giving perpe* 
iuliy to ri4::he« j what tliey Uy out for the poor 
they by np for thein«elvefe, by holding unto the 
j4ord. llii* i* A legitimate fove of money, tbi* 
i* A covetoufene^^ worthy of a Christian^ Tlii« 
h» inde4k4 l^lging tlieir treasure beyond ^ 
reat'b of moth« rmbt, or thieve*, 

I }e eantiiitifi^ them againi»t the fove of ritto 
from their uncertainty i an argunient likely i» 
weigh with tlio;»e who are bhnd to higlier 
con^ideratiouti { an argunient mot^ illmitratol 
to UM by actual uiibtanee* in the h»t4e frtsmy ci 
revolntior*, than hi any other period of bi«tory^ 
He then eontra^t* what U uncertain with wbM 
ii» botid and durable, Hiat eonfidence whi<:h in 
iwt to be plai^ in ** uncertain richer," b« 
direi;t« to \m transferred to the ♦• living Godi" 
the foundation of all substantial opulenpii, ths 
bebtower of all tlu^ good tlmt is enjoyed i the 
giver of all ^* the power to get wealth," and of 
the heart to use it to his glory. This readin«s« 
« to distribute/' this willingness *^ to conmmni^ 
tate," these unequivocal fruits of faith, obedience, 
aiul fove, m)t the price of liaaven, but tlia evi« 
deuces of faith in him who di^ to purclutMe it 
for them, will luit be rejected by real Christians, 
after }iis declaratfon, ^^ iuabmtu^h as ye Itave 
dofui it unto one of the least of tliese my br^ 
thren, ye have done it uijto me," 
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When we consider the ctmtradiction whidi 
the lires of some authors on religious subjects 
form with their writings, may they not be said 
somewhat to resemble the workmen employed 
in building the ark? These in&tuated men 
speMXt years in preparing an asylum from the 
deluge, without practically believing that it 
would ever take place. While they were me- 
chanically employed in working for the salvation 
of others, their labour made no provision for 
their own safety. The sweeping flood descends, 
but the builders are excluded from the very 
refuge which they have assisted in providing I 

How different was the conduct of our Apos* 
tie? His exhortations in this, as in all other 
instances, derive great additional weight from 
the consistency of his conduct with his writings. 
The philosopher Seneca, composed his excellent 
book of Ethics, in the same city, and nearly at 
the same time, in which this Epistle to Timothy 
was written. He suffered also a violent death 
under the same Roman emperor with Saint 
Paul. In the writings of the philosopher are 
many beautiful passages directed against the 
vice we have been considering, and no one ever 
inveighed more pointedly against the luxurious 
indulgences to which riches are applied. Yet 
Seneca, first the disciple of the abstinent school 
of Pythagoras, and afterwards of the self-deny- 
ing sect of the Stoics, made himself, by his 
inordinate desii'e of amassing wealth, the richest 

8 4 
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man in Rome, and by his passion for splendour, 
the most magnificent. 

This inconsistency of profession with practice 
at once illustrates the exact difference between 
speculation and conviction, conceit and truth ; 
and serves, without any other arguments, which, 
however, are not wanting, to demonstrate the 
real character of Seneca. Though acquainted 
probably with the religion of Jesus Christ, and 
not improbably with our Apostle himself, from 
his near connection with Gailio, one of Saint 
Paul's judges, yet he can never be considered as 
its convert : and trying them by the testimony 
of their lives, we arc oblig(^d to conclude of 
these two martyred moralists, that Paul lived a 
Christian, and Seneca died a Heathen.* 

* Qallio wai eldeit brother to Seneca^and uncle to the 
poet Lucan, 
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CHAP. XV. 

OK THE GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY, AS SEEN IN 

SAINT PAUL. 

Had & sinful human being, ignorant of Chris* 
tianity, labouring under the convictions of a 
troubled conscience, and dreading the retribu- 
tion which that conscience told him his offences 
merited, — had such a being, so circumstanced, 
been called upon to devise the means of pardon 
and acceptance from an offended Creator, how 
eagerly, in the hope of relieving his tormented 
spirit, would he have put his imagination to the 
stretch I How busily would he have sharpened 
his invention, to suggest something difficult, 
something terrible, something impossible ; some- 
thing that should have exhausted all human 
means, that should put nature to the rack, 
— - penances, tortures, sacrifices, — all Lebanon 
for a burnt-offering, thousands of rams for an 
atonement, rivers of oil for an oblation ; — still 
concluding that he must perform the act with his 
own hands, still expecting that himself must be 
the agent of his own deliverance ! 

But when a full ofier of peace, of pardon, of 
reconciliation, comes from the ofiended party, 
comes voluntarily, comes gratuitously, comes^ 
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not with the thunders of the burning mount, but 
in the still small voice of benignity and love, — 
free love, benignity as unsought as unmerited ; — 
when the trembling penitent is assured, in the 
cheering words of our Apostle, that he shall be 
^^ justified freely through the redemption that is 
in Christ Jesus," — when he is assured that all 
that is demanded on his part of the compact is, 
to accept the propitiation made fOr his sins, 
through the forbearance and tender mercy of 
God ; •— when he hears that to him, and not to 
him only, but to all who will accept it on the 
offered terms, of faith and repentance, this pre- 
viously inconceivable proposal is made ; — who 
would doubt that, overwhelmed with joy and 
gratitude at the report of a world redeemed, he 
would eagerly fly to lay hold on an offer, not 
only beyond his hope or expectation, but beyond 
his possibility of conception ? 

Yet is not the fact too often directly the reverse? 
His pride had suggested to him, that if some 
difficult thing were to be done, he should have 
done it himself, — if something were to be suf- 
fered in the way of hardship and austerity, or 
something achieved in the way of glorious enter- 
prise ; something that should be splendid in the 
act, which should bring renown to the doer, — 
then his natural powers would be set at work, 
his energies exerted, his emulation kindled, for 
he would then become the procurer of his own 
reward, the purchaser, or rather the rightful 
possessor, of a heaven of his own earning. 
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Bat while God, by a way of his own deririn^ 
by a process of bis own ocwductii^, had made 
foolish the wisdom of this world, and baffled the 
vain and impracticable schemes of impotoit 
num, for eflecting his deliverance by any coo- 
ceptioa or act of his own, — does Dot man's 
unwillingness to partake of the ofiered mercy 
look as if bis {nwid heart did not choose to be 
fteely forgiven, as if his haughty independence 
revolted at a plan, in which, though he has all 
the benefit, he has none of the merit ? Does it 
not seem as if he would improve the terms of 
the treaty ? as if he would mend the plan of 
salvatiiHi, and work it up into a kind of partner- 
ship scheme, in which his own contribution 
should have the predominance ? 

But it will be urged, men do not say this : we 
reply, they do not profess it in words ; but do 
not some say it virtually, when they practically 
decline the terms ; or, if they do not endrely 
disbelieve them, give at least a reluctant, and 
partial, and qualified assent ? 

With the genius of Christianity, with its pecu- 
liarities, with its applicableness to the wants of 
man, the whole soul of Saint Paul was singu- 
larly imbued. His acute mind, hb lofty qua- 
lities, his penetrating spirit, and his renovated 
heart, entei-ed profoundly into the chaniclur And 
essence of the Gospel. His mind was a tran- 
script of divine truth ; his life an exemplification 
of it What he conceived intimately, he inipurt'^ 
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explicitly. To combat the rebellion of the natu- 
ral man, against the salvation wrought for himi 
is the leading object of his endeavour. He who 
was always looking unto Jesus, as the author 
and finisher of his own faith, uniformly holds 
him out to others, as the sum and substance of 
theirs. 

He delights to dwell on the Divine compas- 
sion ; he introduces it under every form, he 
illustrates it by every figure, he magnifies it 
under every mode of expression. Reconciliation 
is the grand object of his mission. He exhibits 
the difference between the conduct of the Re» 
deemer, and that of man, in this negotiation. 
In human cases it is usually the offender who 
makes the advances, who tries all means to 
recover the friend he has lost, the patron he has 
off*ended. But here he shows it to be just the 
reverse. Here it is the insulted benefactor, here 
it is the injured friend, who conjures the offender 
to return, who entreats the enemy to be recon- 
ciled, who promises not only pardon but immu- 
nity, not only oblivion but reward. The peni- 
tent is every where encouraged to believe that bis 
offences are forgiven, that his sins have been 
punished in his Saviour ; that the Judge has not 
only pardoned the malefactor, but has suffered 
in his stead. 

The Apostle demonstrates, that Ood is the 
fountain, not only of our mercies, but of our 
virtues — if we turn, it is he who turns r 
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we praj, it is he who invites us — if we apply 
to him, it is he who first draws as — if we 
repent, it is " the grace of God which leads us 
to repeotance." Whatever right thing there 
may be in us, it is not our natural property, 
bat his gift. His bounty is the spring from 
which our goodness, if we have any, flows; 
instead of our goodness being the original 
motive of his love. 

Hitherto we have sketched, though very 
superficially, Christianity as to its spirit, its 
design, its offers. — We now turn to what is 
our more immediate object, its practical effects, 
its general results, its transforming nature, its 
renovating power. 

If the law of God is spiritual, it is not a con- 
formity to its letter, nor is it a partial conformity 
to its spirit, that constitutes Christian obedience. 
Christian obedience is ascertained by its univer- 
sality. It esteems all God's precepts concern- 
ing aU things to be right ; it hates evety false 
way. The prohibitory as well as the preceptive 
prindple of the Gospel is general, lltough it 
makes mueli alluHiince for the infirmily of the 
aetf it nikes none as to its spirit ; 

j>nr[icuiar duties, makes 
e esclu- 
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tittlte Iti ksGlf, ftot cttily cUffefcmt, tt»t (tp|ioftlf€ 
cjMrtlltieft I If WG Imtl \mm only fM thttt firintie,<?«^ 
]a little worth, Uttlpwfl t*(mibltteri with tii€ektteM> 
thttt IntGgflty In lmpGrfGt*t, If sejittftttGil from hw- 
itillltyj thrti the Wttftnest //Gttl fot^ tliG good of 
othGfWi munif Itt order to \m ttcrejitttblG, be con- 
iiet'tGd with the itumt vlgilttitt ttttetitlon to o«r 
own heart | tlmt generosity In « sporloiis tJrtiie, 
If dlseotinerted with ftelf-tlenliil | that fellglon 
rerjiilres, with tt fotisricntfloesw of divinely Intti^ed 
fttrength, « deep flense of onr own helplei*»nes.«f/ 
thttt while It denittndfl tt trust In Ood, so fom- 
pldte, thttt we must renonnoe G\Bfy othef trnst, 
it demands also tt holhiess so e^wet, ttsi If we 
trusted only In ourselves j If we had been only 
shown, In sotne thhi theory, that It Is the genius 
of (Inlstlanlty thus to anialgamate contraries, 
to blend Into one cnmnmn prlnelple the deepest 
fielf-abasGttient with the most aetlve exertions-^ 
If all this had only been proposed to ns In an 
abstract way, or drily and didactically taught, 
WG shoitld have conceived Christianity to be 
a system of pleasing paradoites, an invent htn 
of beautlftd Impracticabilities | we should have 
thought It an InstltiUion fabricated for some world 
different from ours, for some race of Immaculate 
beings, fur angels who had stood firm In their 
pristine purity, for creatures who had never lost 
the impression of the DIvlue Image j but never 
could we have Imagined It to be a practical re- 
ligion Intended for the fallible, peccable children 
of fallen mortality. 
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It has^ hamrvct^ «s we ol»en>Qd in an eufy 
pfaao d Infinite Wisdom to gire u% in 



rerards, striking solutions of this 
matial imitamces of conflicting altribut^ 
in nKD of like pussioi^ with ourselT^ men pos* 
sessing qualities which wooUL seem to exdiKle 
<idiei^ combining contrarieties of excel* 
Amoi^ these thane is not a brighter 
eaempiifiration than the great Apostle of the 



Yet there is nothing in this high description 
which exclusively belongs to Saint Paul. No- 
thing which does not address it3elf individually 
to ns. Though converted by a mirade, fin 
moored with Divine revelations, writing, and fine- 
qnendy acting, under immediate iaspinition; 
yet was he, ia the ordinary condition and trans- 
acdons of life, weak and helpless. Thou^ sus- 
tained by Divine power, he did not monopolise 
it. Nor was it specially vouchsafed to kim for 
his common comforts, or earthly deliverances. 
It was not given to rescue him from snflerin^ 
but to uphold him under it. He was, like his 
Lord, exposed to all the exigencies of a labo- 
rious and afflicted life. He was obnoxious to 
all its trials, liable to the snares of the worid, 
and to the temptations of the great spiritual 
enemy. If his conflicts were more in number, 
and greater in magnitude, than ours, he obtained 
victory over them by a power to which he di- 
rects ics^ a power to which we have equal access. 
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The same sincerity of petition will procure the 
same gracious assistance ; — that grand resolver 
of doubt, that omnipotent vanquisher of diffi* 
culty — my grace is sufficient for thee — though 
directly addressed to Saint Paul, is also, through 
him, addressed to every one of us. 

It was probably a charge brought against 
Saint Paul, that his conversion contributed little 
to the improvement of his moral and civil virtues* 
But such an allegation, if made, must have come 
from the party which he had quitted. They 
considered him as an apostate from the faith; 
they considered his zeal for the religion which 
he had once persecuted as a degrading incon- 
sistency, as a defection from all moral goodness. 
His subsequent life, which afforded the most 
lively comment on the new doctrines, is the best 
answer to such an allegation. His perseverance 
afforded a rational conviction, that the change 
was the effect neither of fear nor of fancy. A 
conduct corresponding to his first emotions, and 
a continually growing excellence, completely re- 
pel the charge. He who, in the first moment of 
alarm, exclaimed. What wilt thou have me to do? 
did through life all which he then desired to be 
taught. 

Every convert should endeavour to produce, 
in his measure and degree, the same proofs that 
he too is under no deception ; he should give 
the same evidence, that he is misled by no fan- 
.<:iful illumination ; and this can be effected only 
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bj exhihilmg a dumge rfooodact, not only ob* 
vkms, bat pennament; not only during the first 
tOTors or transports of whkji we so finequently 
hear, hot fay a steady consecration ci his whole 
fiitnre life to his Creator. Erery other plea 
may be iDnsiony may be hypocrisy; while this 
test being risible, will be inoontroTerdble. The 
more the penitent is observed, the more this para* 
moont cYidencewiU eventually remoTe all doubts. 
By his patient omtinuance in well dcMug, he will 
be lik^ to lessen the objection not cmly to the 
indhridual pn^ssing it^ but to the doctrine 



When we compare this blessed Aposd^ who 
now fears to wound ^eje^ings of others, with 
the same mam who had lately no regard ctcu for 
thdr iiaa: — the man who now treats with ten- 
derness tiiieYery pre/udices of Christians, with him 
who*' before made havoc of the church;" — the 
man whom we find weepiog over aU sufferings 
but his own, with him who had ** persecuted to 
the death ;" — when we consider him who afore- 
time was ^ binding and imprisoning the followers 
of Jesus,** now burning ¥rith zeal for his cause, 
thou^ be knew that punishments the most 
severe awaited himself; — him who had been as- 
sisting at the death of the first martyr, now 
heroically pursuing that course which he was 
forewarned would lead to his own martyrdom ; 

the man who ** destroyed them who called on 

the name of Jesus^** " now confounding the 

▼OL.X. T 
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Jews, and proving that this i» indeed the very 
Chri»t;''-— shall we, wlien we see these asto- 
nishing resuhs, ri'fuse our homage to the trans- 
forming genius <if Christianity^ to that power 
which enabled this fierce assailant to ** put ofF 
the old man with his i\eedHf and to put on the 
new man, which after God is created in righte- 
ousness and true holiness T 

Hmtii Paul did not furnish such authentic evi- 
dence of that power of God which produced 
this total revolution in his character, merely by 
suffering death in confirmation of his faith —for 
error has had its confessors, and idolatry its 
martyrs — but he proved it by the persevering 
holiness of a long and tormented life ; he proved 
it \ry sulFering himself as courageously as he 
taught others to suffer. May we venture to add, 
he gave a testimony, less accredited, perhaps, 
but almost more convincing? The conceited 
Pharisee is become the humblest of men ; the 
proud bigot is meekness personified. This 
change q/' ditposiliem is the surest test of his total 
renovation. The infusion of a heavenly temper, 
where a bad one hail |)rcdominated, is one of 
the rarest results of Almighty power. And it 
not only affords a substantial proof of the indi- 
vidual improvement, but furnishes one of the 
most striking displays of the distinguishing cha- 
racter of our religion. 

It is owing to this specific character of Chris- 
tianity that, while philosophy had gloried in its 
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wisdoB, Saint P^ul glories only in his weak- 
nes& If he ever exalts, it is in the strength of 
the hand which employs him. His confidence 
in this sapematoral strength explains his para- 
dox, wien I am toeaij then I am strongs Some- 
time% indeed, he boasts of himself, but it is 
always of his disadvantages* He avows his de- 
teminatioQ not to avail himself of any personal 
acquirements; and after his utmost success in 
^ winoing souls,'' he expressly disclaims that 
exoeUtmj^ ^speech which oUiers consider as the 
grand instrument for converting them. He strips 
himaelf of all ground of boasting ; acknowledges 
that he comes in weainesSi i n^^r, in mttch ttem^ 
UtHgi and requires that the glory of every suc- 
cess which attended his labours might be wholly 
ascribed to God* He demonstrates that all tlie 
wisdom with which the world had been dazzled 
was to be eclipsed by that hidden XDisdom *^ which 
none of the princes of this world knew," and 
their ignorance of which was the only extenu- 
ation that he ofiers ofkheir guilt in '* crucifying 
the Lord of Glory.'* ♦ 

The same trials seem in some measure to 
have been reserved for Saint Paul which had 
been sustained by his Lord. This was per- 
haps determined, that he might glorify God by 
meeting them in the same spirit; and thus 
might leave a human example of the highest 

• s Cor. IK 
T 2 
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Christian otUinmenL Of Jesoa it is recorded, 
jhai " his disciples all Ibrsook bim and fled." 
Like him Saint Paul declared, lu bis last ap- 
pearaoce before the Roman tribunal, " no man 
stood by me, but all men forsook me." Aa the 
Master had prayed for bis cruel enemies, — 
" Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
tbey do," so Paul interceded for hu bitUess 
friends — ** I pray God that it may not be hud 
to thw charge." Even twder this severest 
blow to natural feelings, the desertion of those 
we love, holy Paul forgets iwt to glorify ** the 
Lord, who stood by him, and strengthened 
him ;" and who enabled bim to act a part con- 
sistent with his Christian profession, and to 
bear an honoiu-able testioKmy to the truth of 
the Gospel before his persecuting judges. 

Tliiis again did be resemble his great Exem- 
plar, " who, before Pontius Pilate, witnessed a 
good confession." And may we not suppose 
that this example of heroic constancy assisted in 
sustaining our Latlmers and our Ridleys, when, 
by 111 iini Testing a similar spirit under similar 
fcrin^s, ilit-y showed their cause and tbeir 
idejice to be so nearly allied to those of 
Apostle ? 

doe> Christianity (as we shall have o^ 

to ob:^erve more at large hereafter) limit 

ihc e\frui>e of this temper to ^mstles and 

martjTi. tiui t-njoins it uitder the inferior trials 

oToummun life. 
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FiuJljy die jadgmaits of hesven bore die 
kind ortestimooy to die tmdi of die Gos- 
pd ID die prisoo at Philippi as it had done on 
die Momit of Cshmry. In die one instanoey 
^ VAold die Teil of the Temple was rent in 
twain, and die earth did qaake» and die rodu 
rant." In die odier, ^ Suddenly diere was a 
great eaitfaqnake, die foundations of die prison 
diakfn, die doors were opened, die chains 
loosened, die capdves were (reed, die jailor 
oonverted!"* Aie not all these cirenm- 
itanoes, taken U^edier, a dear solution of Saint 
PmPs odierwise obscure dedandon, diat he 
dins jSUed up what remained cf the sifffering$ of 
Ckmt? Did die sense of victory, did die joys 
of peace, did die hcHiourable scars brought fiom 
die field of batde, ever excite such a feding in 
the mind of the oooqoeitHr as Saint Paul felt 
at thus bearing in his body the marks of the Jjord 
Jesms^ and at the encouragement whi<^ iSberj 
ffswe him to aduere new conquests ? 

What a strange use does Paul immediately 
fwlr^ of his soourgings and imprisonment at 
Philippi ! He uses them as an argument why 
fak emtramce inio Thessalonica was not in vain! 
His shameful treatment at the former place, 
\g ^^mA of intimidating him fiom fiirther ser- 
vices, redoubled bis courage to preach to the 
Theaalonians that very Gospd whi<^ had 

• A£ts xvL 2«- 
T S 
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procured him such disgraceful treatment at 
Philippi. On this occasion he adduces a 
touching instance of the effect of his imprison- 
ment, which, though striking, is not singular to 
those who understand the genius of Christianity. 
His unjust captivity, as the champion of the 
new faith, which in the opinion of those to 
whom the motive principle of our religion b 
unknown, would have been likely to extinguish 
the flame, had only served in his estimation to 
fan it. Others, timid before, " grew more con- 
fident," by the very bonds which were intended 
to discourage them. Their fears were absorbed 
in their faith, and the chains of the Saint caused 
a wider and more rapid diffusion of that Gos* 
pel which they were intended to stop. And 
though ^^ some preached Christ of contention," 
yet holy Paul was so exhilarated by the general 
success, that he was less solicitous about the 
motives of the instructor than the progress of 
the instruction. He looked for the benefit 
rather from the power of the Gospel, than 
from the purity of the preacher. 

We have repeatedly observed that an ardent 
affection was one of the prominent features in 
Saint Paul's character; it is natural, therefore^ 
that the expression of this temper should be 
particularly stamped on his writings. If he 
expresses his satisfaction with more unmingled 
delight to any one church than another, it 
seems to be to that which he had planted at 
Philippi. He appears to repose himself with 
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gf tefij joy on their fidelity, and with assured 
hope in their progress. In evory prayor he 
Bakes request for them, with a joy which 
manifested the dependence he had on their 
perseToranoe. This was a proof that his 
" confidence'* did not abate the necessity of 
his sappiications, though he made them with a 
joy which this oonfidence inspired. While his 
knowledge of the fluctuations of the human 
heart led him to rejoice widi trembling, yet 
the continuance of this CiToured church in the 
principles into irfiich thev had been initiated 
by his yisit to than ten years befotre^ g^^^ ^^ 
a reasonable ground of their porseTering stead- 



This church alforded an eminent proof not 
only of its attadimooit to Saint Paul, its founder, 
but of its aeal far Christianity. Not satisfied 
widi adTandngthe credit of religicHi, and assist- 
ing its ministos in their own country, with a 
truly catholic spirit, these Philippian converts 
repeatedly sent money to Paul at Tbessalonica, 
tha^ by rdiering the Christians there from the 
expense which would attend the establishmmt 
of the Gospel, they might be led to conceiTO a 
higher idea of the religion itself by the disin- 
terestedness of its ministers. This generous 
superiority to any lucrative views gave Saint 
Ptul a marked advantage over their philoso- 
phical teadiers, who bestowed no gratuitous 
inslmction. 

T 4 
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tlit- {Un\H'\, "Uielr conrersaUon tniwt be 
|i liHHKitf-lli H." To accomplish hi» fall 
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their love, already so great, must 
^abound more and more.'' Nor would be be 
satisfied with an ignorant or disorderly piety 
— their love must maniiest itself more and more 
^ in knowledge andjudgment : " in knowledge, by 
perpetual acquisition ; in judgment, by a practi* 
cal application of that knowledge. 

How little, in the eyes of the sober Christian, 
does the renowned Roman who, scarcely half a 
century before, sacrificed his life to his disap- 
pointment, at this very Philippi, appear, in 
comparison oi the man who addressed this 
l4>istle to the same city ! Saint Paul was not 
less brave than Brutus, but his magnanimity was 
of a higher strain. Saint Paul was exercised in 
a long series of sufferings, fi*om which the sword 
of Brutus, directed by any hand but that of 
Paul himself, would have been a merciful de- 
liverance. Paul, too, was a patriot, and set a 
proper value on his dignity as a Roman citizen. 
He too was a champion for fireedom ; but he 
fought for that higher species of liberty, 

** Unsung by Poets, and by Senators unprais'd." 

Was it courage of the best sort, in the Roman 
enthusiast for freedom, to abandon his country 
to her evil destiny, at the very moment when 
she most needed his support ? Was it true ge- 
nerosity or patriotism, after having killed his 
firiendy to whom he owed his fortune and his 
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life*, — usurper though he was, — voluntarily 
to leave this adored country a prey to inferior 
usurpers ? Though Caesar had robbed Rome 
of her liberty, why should Brutus rob her of his 
own guardian virtues? Why not say to the 
Romans, as Saint Paul did to the Philippians 
— " Though I desire to depart^ nevertheless to 
abide in thejlesh is more needful for you ? " This 
would have been indeed patriotism, because it 
would have been disinterested. Was not Saint 
Paul's the truer heroism ? He also was in a 
strait between two events, life and death. He 
knew what Brutus, alas I did not know ; " that 
to die was gain ; " but, instead of deserting his 
cause, by a pusillanimous self-murder, he sub- 
mitted to live for its interest. The gloomy des- 
pair of the Stoic, and the cheerful submission pf 
the Saint, present a lively contrast of the efiects 
of the two religions on two great souls. 

It is a coincidence too remarkable to be 
passed over in silence, that Saint Paul was di- 
rected by " a vision from heaven " to go to Phi- 
lippi ; — that Brutus was summoned to the same 
city by his evil genius. The hero obeyed the 
phantom ; the Apostle was " not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision;" — to what different ends 
let the concluding histories of the devoted sui- 
cide and the devoted martyr declare ! — Will it 
be too fanciful to add, that the spectre which 

* At the battle of Pharsalia. 
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lured the Roman to his own destruction, and the 
vision which in the same place invited the 
Apostle to preach salvation to others, present 
no unapt emblem of the opposite genius of Pa- 
ganism and Christianity ? 
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CHAP, XVL 

AUTHOHnikA, 

The Oin»\H:\ wm never inU;i)dt:iI to duMGitve thie 
unciefit tie* between liovereign and toubjectf fna»* 
ter And Mbrvant* parent and clald« but rather to 
draw them cUntt^r^ to ktreiigthen a natural by a 
lawful and moral obli^atioiu Ai» the charge of 
duoffection waii from the ftr^t mo»t injuriouji to 
the religion of JeftU6« it iib obviouii why the 
Apostle woii bO frequent* and i»o earne«tt in ¥in* 
dicating it from thiii calufimy. 

It i* apparent from every part of the New 
Testament, that our Lord fiever intended to in- 
troduce any change into the civil govet nment of 
Judeo, where be preached, nor into fkiiy part of 
the world to which his religion might extetidr 
Am hito object was of a nature 6|)eciHcally dilfer^ 
ent« hi6 dlbCourfce« were always directed to ttiot 
ottier object. Hie politicti were uniformly coo- 
vertiant about bi/i own kingdom* which wofi not 
of thlb world. If be upake of human govern- 
mtifiiM at all« it was only incidentally, a« circum^ 
stance* led to it, and a* it gave occasion to di^ 
play or enforce some act of otiedience. He 
discreetly entangled the I^arisee* in the insi* 
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dioos net wbkb th«7 hod spread (or him, h^ 
directing, m answer tA their enHoaring; fpiestifM, 
that the dtTDfp which hdonged eren tn rhe »n- 
vereifi^ whom tbe^ dete^ed, »honM be **reiw 
dered" to bim. 

Saint Paul exhibited at once a strikinjf proof 
of the MnmdneM of his own principle*, and of 
d»e peaceable character of Christianity, in his 
foil and explicit exposition of the allespDnce diM 
to the mling powers- Ifis thoront^ con-diction 
that homsn natorc wa«, and wonld be, the same 
in all age», led him to anticipate the necewiity of 
intpreMinfi; on hi!* ccmrterts the duty of rescninsf 
the new rdifi^on, not only from preserit reproach, 
bat from that obto»^oy to which he (brewtw that 
it would always be exposed. 

He knew that a seditions spirit hafl been 
tik^td against his Lorfl, He Icnew, that as it 
was with the Master, so it mnst he with the ser' 
rant. One was called a "pestilent fellow j'' 
MKMbcr ** a stirrer-np of the people;" others 
were diarged with ** taming the ^orUi itp^itU 
dowit." These charges, inTcnted an*l propw 
^Ucd by the Jew 1, ■•.'.■,■1' 

persecuting Itom;;ri -.[--f,. , ,.,','i ■rm» «riu,i 
instnimenU; and Ki': 
broff^ forward n^ -y 
proscription, ma^^i'r' 

Many of the ['r-.triunl lltl 
since been acco^'H, < 
fiKtioos difpofitioii ; and if t 
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has not been boldly produced, it has been in- 
sidiously implied, against some of the most 
faithful friends of the government, and of the 
ecclesiastical constitution of our own country ; 
as if a more than ordinary degree of religious 
activity rendered their fidelity to the state sus- 
picious, and their hostility to the church certain. 
We do not deny, that though Christianity has 
never been the cause, it has often been made 
the pretence for disaffection. Religion has 
been made the handle of ambition by Popery, 
and of sedition by some of the Puritan Re- 
formers. Corruption in both cases was stamped 
upon the very face of those who so used it. 
Nothing, however, can be more unfair, than 
eagerly to charge religious profession with such 
dangers, which yet the instances alluded to have 
given some of our high-churchmen a plausible 
plea for always doing. This plea, though in 
certain cases justly furnished, has been most 
unjustly used by being applied to instances to 
which it is completely inapplicable* 

For the truth is, that a factious spirit is so 
far from having any natural connection with the 
religion of the Gospel, that it stands in the most 
direct opposition to it. Saint Paul, in taking 
particular care to vindicate Christianity from 
any such aspersion, shows that obedience to 
constituted authorities is among the express 
commands of our Saviour. He might have 
added to the strength of his assertion, by ad- 
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dnciDg his example also; for in order to be 
enabled to comply with a law of Government, 
Christ did, what he had never done to supply 
his own necessities — he wrought a miracle. 
And we have here a proof that he did not con* 
form to the law in this instance otdjt/; for when 
the tax-gatherers enquired of Peter whether his 
master paid tribute, he simply answered. Yes : 
this affirmative making it clear that it was the 
custom of Jesus to pay whatever taxes were 
usually paid by others. 

Tlie Apostle, knowing the various sliiiU of 
men, from their natural love of gain, to evade 
paying imposts, is not content with a general 
exhortation on this head, but urges the duty in 
every conceivable shape, and under every va* 
riety of name, as if to prevent the possibility of 
even a verbal subterfuge — tribute, custom, fear^ 
lave, honour,JideUty inimynient; and then, having 
exhausted, particulars, he sums them up in a 
general — (me no man any thing; thus he leaves 
not only no public opening, but no secret cre- 
vice to fiscal fraud.* 

Perhaps it is an evidence, in this instance, ra* 
ther of the sagacious, than of the prescient, 
spirit which governed Saint Paul, that there is 
as much tendency to it now as when the Apos« 
tie first published his prohibitory letter. The 
known principles of human nature, as we have 

* Romans, xiii. 
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just observed, might lead him to expect it alike 
in all ages. At the same time we cannot be too 
mindful of that command of Inspiration, which 
by enjoining us to render to all their dues, has 
enlarged the sphere of civil duty to the very 
utmost limit of human actions. And it is no 
little credit to Christianity, that intimations are 
so frequently repeated, by all the Apostles to 
all classes of society, that their having become 
Christians was the very reason why all their 
lawful obligations should be the more scrupu- 
lously discharged. 

Saint Peter and Saint Paul preach the same 
doctrine, but most judiciously apply their in- 
junctions to the different modes of government 
under which their several converts lived. Saint 
Peter, who wrote to the strangers scattered 
through PonttiSf Asia, &c. where the govern- 
ments were arbitrary, orders them Jirst to obey 
the king as supreme. — Saint Paul, addressing 
the people of Rome, where it is well known the 
Emperor and the senate did not always act in 
concurrence, with his usual exquisite prudence 
makes choice of an ambiguous expression, the 
higher powers, without specifically determining 
what those powers were. 

Loyalty is a cheap quality, where a good 
government makes a happy people. It is then 
an obligation, without being a virtue. That 
every man should be obedient to the existing 
powers, is a very easy injunction to us, who are 
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living under the mildest government, and the 
most virtuous King. When Saint Paul en- 
joined his beloved disciple *^ to put the people 
in mind to be subject to principalities and 
powers, and to obey magistrates'' — had the 
l4[>iscopal Titus been acting under the merciful 
government of the Imperial Titus, Saint Paul 
might have been denied any merit in giving 
this authoritative mandate, or the Bishop in 
obeying it 9 it might have been urged, that the 
injunctions were accommodated to a sovereign 
whose commands it would be unreasonable to 
di^ttte. 

The SttbmissicHi which Saint Paul practised 
and taught was a trial of a higher order, but 
though hard, it was not too hard for his prin- 
ciples. To enjoin and to practise implicit obe- 
diaace, where Nero was die supreme authority, 
fbnushed him with a fidr occasion for *qchihiting 
his sincerity on this point. Never let it be for- 
gottOD, for the honour of Christianity, and of 
the Apostle who published it, that Saint Paul 
diose to address his preo^ts of civil obedienoe 
Id the CSiristiaiis at Rome, under the most 
tpwmical of all thdr tyrants. He co m ma nd s 
diem to smbmii Jbr coHsa'irtfct'sakt, to a sove- 
ragn, wfaoii — their enony, Tacitasi, gives the 
idatioa*— made the man^rrdom of the Chris- 
tians his personal diversion ; who bomt them 
aliTe by ni^t in the streets, that the flames 

TOi. Mm V 
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might light him to the M^ene of hi* licentiouw 

In the firni three ctmiumHf till the llomnn 
government t>ecame Chriftiiin, there t% not, we 
believe, an iiwtance upon record, of nny tnnur- 
rection ugainitt legitimnte Authority. TertulliAn, 
in hiM ** Apology,'^ chnlletigc^ the Pftgann to 
produce a single instance of neilition, in which 
any of the ('liriAtianM hod Xnten concerned; 
though their number* were bi;come »o /freat^ 
M to have made their ofipoftition formidable, 
while the well-known cruel and vengeful prin- 
ciple of their oppreMworw would have rendered 
it desperate* Kven that philowophical politician, 
Montesquieu, acknowledged, thot in thouc cottn- 
tries where CliriMtianity hod even imperiectly 
taken root, rel)ellioti« have been lenn frequent 
than in other p\ncen. 

Nor did Noint Paul indemnify himfclf for hi« 
public fubmiMAion, \ty privately vilifying the 
lawful tyrant: the Emperor i« not only not 
named, but tn not pointed at. Tliere i» not one 
of thone H\y inuendoe», which the artful fub- 
rerterv of niaUtn know how to employ, when 
they would und<;rmine the ittability of law witli- 
out incurring litt pimalty. He betrayn no 
symptom of an exoifperating nrpirit, lurking be- 
hind the shelter of prudence, and the screen of 
legal sectjrity. 

It l» obnervable, that in the very short period, 
from tlie origin of CbrUtianity under Augtistuf 
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to die tune at wliich Sunt Paul wrote, tbete 
weie fiHir snooessrre Roman Emperarst each of 
whom was wane than the preceding, as if k 
had been providentially so determined, as a 
testof themedc andqoiet spirit of Christianity, 
whose fiiDowers never mamiested resistance to 
any erf* these op pre ssive masters. 

Saint Panl knew how to unite a respect fcr 
the govemmoit with a jost abhorrence of the 
▼ices of the governor. We are not advocatii^ 
die cause of pasnve obedience — but it may be 
fiurly observed, in this connection, that political 
passions are so apt to inflame the whole mind, 
diat it is dangerous for those who are profes- 
nonaUy devoted to the service of religion to 
be powerlhUy infloenced by them. 

I believe there has been no government 
under which Christianity has not been able to 
subsist. When the ruling powers were lenient 
to it, and especially when they afic»ded it pro- 
tection, it has advanced in secular prosperity 
and external grandeur; when they have been 
intolerant, its spirit has received a fresh internal 
impulse; it has improved in spiritual rigour, 
as if it had considered oppression only as a new 
scene for calling new graces into exereise. 

With the specific nature of the populace, in 
all countries, Saint Paid was well acquainted. 
He knew that till religion has operated on their 
hearts, they have but one character. Of this 
character we have many correct, though slight 

u 2 
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BkaidwUf m the New Tttntnnumi* Now we 
hear the Mtti{)id cbmour of the KpheMbn tdoU^ 
Uivn vocifemtirigy ibr two hour^, their oru) idea 
hi their one phriMe. * 7'hen we ntse that 
picture of a tnohf »o exuctly alike in all agent, 
from the uproar in the «treet« of Kphei»u» to the 
riotM in tlie MtreetM of WeMtniini^ter ; ^^ the greater 
part knew not wherefiire they were come 
together/^ On another occawion, ** the cer- 
tainty could not t)e known for the tumult#^ 
l*hen their mutable caprice, changing with the 
impuUe of the event, or of the niontent When 
the viper iiiMtened on VauVu hand, ** he wa« a 
murderer/' when he «hook it off unhurt, ** ha 
wos a God/' t At I^y^tra the name people who 
liad offered him divine tumours, mi Mootter 
Iteard the faUe reporti of the Jew» from Antkicb, 
than thfft/ itontfd /litUf and druf^f^ed him aid f/f ih: 
cily an a dead tnan.% It wa« the vary uptrli 
which dictatitd the ** JfoManna" of one day, and 
the ** crucify him " of the next« 

Haint I'aul well knew thewe wayward motions 
of the mob. I le knew ali»o that, without the 
faculty of thinking, their gregarious Imbit gave 
thetn a physical force, which wan a substitute 
for rational strength ; and that this instinctive 
and headlong following the herd, without reo* 
son, without consistertcy, makes them a§ formic 
dable by their aggregate number, m they are 

* Aeii, 3d«. t Acti, xxvlll. | AcU, xW. 
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InctHisiderable by tlieiT in^Tidoal weight Tet, 
did he ever attempt to turn tlte knowledge, id 
which he was so well versed, to a political pur- 
pose ? Did he ever cajole the multitude, as an 
engine to lift himself into power or populari^ ? 
Did he consider them, as some designing orators 
have done, the lowest round in ambition's lad- 
der, by which, its foot fixed in the diit, they 
strive to scale the summit of public fiivour; 
alluriog by flattery beings whom they despise, 
and paying them by promises which they know 
they shall never be able to keep ? 

Saint Paul's love of order is an additional 
proof of the soundness of his political character. 
He uses his influence with the vulgar, only to lead 
them to obedience. Nor did he content himself 
with verbal instructions to obey ; he seconded 
them by a method the most practically efficient. 
Together with order itself, he enjoined on the 
people those industrious habits which are thevery 
soul of order. He was a most rigorous puniiiher 
of idleness, that powerfijl cherisher oflnsubor- 
dination in the lower orders. Not to ent wai 
the penalty he inflicted on those who would not 
work. He commands his ThessalonlDt) con- 
verts to " correct the disorderly " — a^iiin 
enjoining, that " widi quietness they work nrid 
eat their own bread." — *' Stirrers up of the 
people " never command them to work j and 
thou^ they promise them bread, knowing they 
shall never be able to give it to ihenii ynt they 
c 3 
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do noty like Saint VavAp commAnd them to eat 
it in peace. Hy thu» encouraging peaceable 
and laborious habits, be wa» at once insuring 
the comforts of the people^ and the security of 
the state. Are these exhortations^ is this con- 
ductf any proof of that tendency to fiiction^ 
which has been so often charged on the reli^pon 
of Jesus ? 

In his political discretion^ as well as in all 
other pointSf Haint Paul imitates his I^rd* Jesus 
in the earlier part of his ministry was extremely 
cautious of declaring who he wasy never but 
once owning himself to be the Messiah* When 
at lasti knowing ** that his Itour was come V' 
he scrupled not to express his resentment pub- 
licly against the Hanhedrim* by almost the only 
strong expression of indignation which Infinite 
Wisdom^ clothed in Infinite Meekness, ever 
thought flt to use; even then he said nothing 
against the civil governor. 

But while Saint Paul thus proved himself 
a firm supporter of established authoritiesi as 
such, he would not connive at any formal act of 
injustice ; while lie resigned himself to the Iio« 
man powers, his lawful judges, lie would not 
submit to be condemned illegally by the Jews. 
When he appealed to CaEfsar, he declared, with 
a dignified firmness becoming his character, 
that though he refused not to die, he would be 
tried by the rightful judicature. 

* John, xUI. u 
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If it be objected, that, in a single instaqce, he 
sharply rebuked Ananimi for violating the law, 
by commanding him to be ponished unjustly ; 
he immediately cleared himself &om the charge 
of contumacy, by declaring, "he knew not that 
it was the High Priest; and instantly took 
occasion to extract a maxim of obedience from 
his own error ; and, to render it more impres- 
sive, sanctioned it by scriptural authority. " B 
is •arritten thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler 
of thy people." * 

It must have been obvious to hb Pagan 
judges, that he never interfered with their rights, 
or even animadverted on their corruptions. 
His real crime in their eyes, was, not his inter- 
meddling with government, but his converting 
the people. It was by exposing the impositions 
of their mercenary priests, by declaring (heir 
idols ought not to be worsfiipped, that he inflamed 
the magistrates ; and they were irritated, not so 
much as civil governors, as guardians of their 
religion. He knew the consequences of his per- 
severing fidelity, and, like a true servant of the 
true God, never shrunk fixim them. 

To complete the character of his respect to 
authorities, he sanctifies loyalty, by connecting 
it with piety. He expressly exhorU the new 
Bishop of the Ephesians f, that throughout hit 
episcopal jurisdiction " prayers, interc«»»L(-ri, 

• Act*, xui. t Timothy. 
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and giving of thanks be made for kings, and all 
in authority ; — - and adds, as a natural conse- 
quence of the obligation arising from the reci- 
procal connection, ** that subjects may lead a 
quiet and peaceable life, in all godliness and 
honesty." Tliere could not have been devised 
a more probable metliod of insuring allegiance ; 
for would it not be preposterous to injure or vi- 
lify those, for whom we make it a conscience to 
pray ? 

Yet even this important duty may be over^ 
estimated, when men's submission to kings is 
considered as paramount to their duty to ** an- 
other king, one Jesus/' * An instance of this 
we have seen exemplified in our own time» 
though it has pleased Almighty Goodness to 
over-rule it to the happiest results. And among 
the triumphs of religion which we have wit- 
nessed, it is not the least considerable, that, 
whereas Christianity was originally charged with 
a design to overturn states and empires, xve have 
seen the crime completely turned over to the 
accusers ; we have seen the avowed adversaries 
of Christ become the strenuous subverters of 
order, law, and government. 

To name only one of the confederated band : 
— Voltaire had reached the pinnacle of literary 
fame and general admiration, not, it is to be 
hoped, Jbr his impiety, but in spite of it. The 

• Acts vii. 
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fisarful conseqaenoes of his andaciocif lAasfh^ 
mies were hid behind those graces of styk^ that 
gay wit, those fesdnating pleasaotms, that sharp 
yet bitter raillery, which, if they did not concesi 
the turpitude, decorated it, aod oijtained br his 
pro&neness, something more than pardon* Ills 
boldness increased with his impunity. He 
carried it with a high hand, against the wtiole 
scheme of Revelation ; substituting ridicule far 
argument, and assertion for &ct ; and then rea* 
soning from his own misrepresentations, as con- 
sequentially as if he had found the circumstances 
he invented. 

But the missile arrows of hu lighter pieces, 
barbed, pointed, and envenomed (the exact cha^ 
racters of that slender weapon), proved the most 
destructive in bis warfare upon Christianity; 
and he could replenish his exhaustless quiver 
with the same unparalleled celerity with which 
emptied it The keen sagacity of his mind 
taught him, that witty wickedness is of all the 
most successful* Argumentative impiety hurts 
but few, and generally those who were hurt be- 
fore* Besides, it requires in the reader a talent, 
or at least a taste, congenial with the writer ; in 
this idle age it requires also the rare quality of 
patient investigation ; a quality not to be gener- 
ally expected, when our reading is become 
almost as dissipated as our pleasures, and as fri- 
volous as our conversation* 

For though Voltaire contrived to make every 
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department of literature the oiediam of corrupt 
tfon; though the moni unpromising and least 
suspected vehicles were pressed into the service 
to assist his ruling purpose ; yet historical lalse* 
hoods might be refuted by adverting to purer 
sources ; unfair citations might be contradicted 
by referring to the originals* The popular en* 
gine of mischief is not the art of reasonin|^ but 
the art of raillery* The danger lies not in the 
attempt to prove a thing to be false^ so much as 
in the talent which aims to make what is true 
ridiculous ; not so much in attacking, as in mis- 
stating ; not in inventingi but in discolouring. 

Metaphysical mischief is tedious to the triflings 
and dull to the lively. Who now reads the 
^« Leviathan?'' Who has nai read Candkle? 
** Political Justice/' a more recent workf subver* 
sive of all religious and soc'ial order, was too 
ponderous to be popular, and too dry to answer 
the end of general corruption. But when the 
substance, by that chemical process well known 
to the preparers of poison, was rubbed dawn into 
an amusing novel, then it began to operate; the 
vehicle, though it made the potion pleasant, did 
not lessen its deleterious quality. 

In Voltaire, a sentiment that cut up hope by 
the roots was compressed into a phrase as short 
as the motto of a ring, and as sparkling as tlie 
brilliants which encompass it. Every one can 
repeat an epigram, and even they who cannot 
understand, can circulate it. llie fashionable 
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laogbed before thejr bad time to think; die 
dread of not being supposed to have read what 
all were reading, stimulated Aose who read, in 
order that they might talk. Little wits came to 
sharpen their weapons at the forge of this Phi* 
listine, or to steal small arms from his arsenal. 

The writer of these pages has not forgotten 
die time when it was a sort of modish comped- 
don who could first produce proof that they had 
received the newest pamphlet from Ferney, by 
qaodng from it ; and they were gratified to find 
diat the attributes of intelligence and good taste 
were appended to their gay studies. Others in- 
dulged, with a sort of fearftd delight, in the 
perilous pleasure. Even those who could not 
read without indignation, did not wait widiout 
impatience. Each successive wort, like the 
book in the Apocalypse, was ** so sweet in the 
month," that they forgot to anticipate the bitter- 
ness of the digestion. Or, to borrow a more 
awfnl illustration from the same Divine source^ 
•• A star fell from heaven on the waters, burning 
like a lamp, and the star was called Wormwood ; 
and many died of the waters, because they were 
made bitter.** That bright genius, which might 
have illuminated the world, became a destructive 
flame, and, like the burning brand thrown by the 
Roman soldier into the Temple of Jerusalem, 
carried conflagration into the sanctuary. 

At length, happily for rescuing die principles, 
bat most injuriously for the peace and safety of 
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society, the polished coiiftier hecnme a fmums 
ariHTchist The idol of rncjrnaf chical Ffance, the 
ecjufllised associate ofihe Royal Author other- 
YWf changed his political note j the pttrtisite of 
princes, and the despot of literatufe, sounded 
the trumpet of JacoWnism* The political and 
moral world shook to their foundation^ Earth 
below trembled. Heaven above threatened* 
All was insecurity. Order seemed reverting to 
original chaos. The alarm was given, iW'iimn 
first awoke, roused by the warning vok« of 
Burke, Enthusiasm was converted into detest- 
ation, '^rhe horror which ought to have bceti 
excited by his impiety was reserved for bis de- 
mocracy. But it was found that he could tHAsvh* 
vert thrones with the same impunity with which 
he had laboured to demolish altars. Me gave^ 
indeed, the same impulse to sedition, which he 
had long given to infidelity, and by his own ac- 
tivity increased the velocity of both. The pnblfc 
feeling was all alive, and his political prin- 
ciples justly brought on his name that reproba- 
tion which had been long due to his blasphemies, 
but which his blasphemies ha<l failed to excite, 

J>ivine Proviilence seems to have spared him 
to extreme old age, that by adding one crime 
more to his long catalogue, his political ofitrage^ 
might counteract his mortil mischiefs. But his 
wisdom seems to have been equally short- 
sighted in bf>th his pr^jjects. While the conse- 
quences of his designs against the goferntnetft^ 
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of the world probaUy oatrm his iiitenti<jns» his 

scheme for die eztmctioo of Chnsdanitj^ and 

for die obliteration of the toj name of its Ai^ 

thor, fen short of it.* Peace, law, and order 

are restored to the desolated naticxis. Kings 

are r ein stated in their rightful thrones^ and many 

of the sutgects of the King of kings, it is hoped^ 

are returned to thdr all^iance. 

The abilities of this powerful but pemicrious 

genius were not more extraordinary than their 

headlong yet diversified course. His talents 

took their bent from the turn of the age in 

which he was cast. His genius was his own, 

but its determination was given from without. 

He gave impressions as forcibly, as he yielded 
to them suddenly. It was action and reaction. 

He lighted on the period in which, of all others» 
he was bom to produce the most powerful 
sensation. The public temper was agitated ; he 
helped on the crisis. Revolt was ripening; 
he matured it Circumstances suggested his 
theories ; his theories influenced circumstances. 
He was inebriated with flattery, and mad with 
success ; but his delirious vanity defeated its own 
ends ; in his greediness for instant adoration be 
neglected to take future fame into his bold but 
brief account ; — 

^ Vaulting ambitioD overieap'd itself. 
And fell on t'other side." 

* It was literally a repetition of what TertuIUan says 
of the persecution of Nero, it was nomims PraUum* 
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«AIVT PAL'L'/S ATTEVTIOir TO IHWRAIOU COyCEAIfS* 

It i§ one great advantage of epistolary wfitiogf 
thai it i« not subject to the general laws of com* 
position^ but admits of every diversity of mis- 
cellaneous matter* Topics which might be 
thought beneath the dignity of a Treatise, or 
inconsistent with the solemnity of a Sermon, itr 
the gravity of a Dissertation, find tbeur proper 
place in a letter. Details which are not of the 
first importance, may yet be of such a natune 
as to ref{uire notice or animadversion* 

The epistolary tbrm has also other advan- 
tages ; it not only admits of a variety of sub- 
jects, but of the most abrupt transition fi'om one 
subject to another, however dissimilar. It n^ 
quires not the connecting links of argumenta- 
tive composition, nor the regularity of historical, 
nor tlie uniformity of ethical ; nor the method 
and arrangement of each and of all these. The 
firee mind, unfi^tered by critical rules, mcpatiates 
at will, soars or sinks, skims or dives, om the 
objects of its attention may be elevated €^ d^&^ 
pressed, profound or superficiaL 

Of tlie character of this species of writing, 
the authors of the Epistles of the New Teata^ 
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ment bave most jadicioiisly availed themselves. 
Saint Paul, especially, has taken all due advan- 
tage of the latitude it allows. His Epistles, 
though they contain the most profound reason- 
ing and on the most important subjects on 
which the mind of man can be engaged, are 
not, exclusively, r^;ular discussions of any set 
tx^ics ; though they breathe strains of devotion 
almost angelic, yet do they also frequently stoop 
to the Gcmcems of ordinary life ; partaking, as 
occasion requires, of aU that familiarity, versa- 
tili^, and ease, which this species of writing 
authorises. Yet though occasional topics and 
incidaital circumstances are introduced, each 
Epistle has some particular drift, tends to some 
determined point, and, amidst firequent digres- 
sions, still maintains a consist«[icy with itself^ 
as well as with the general tendency of Scrip- 
ture. The method being sometimes concealed, 
and the chain of argument not obvious, the 
closest attention is required, and the reader, 
while he may be gathering much solid instruc- 
tioii, reproof, or consolation from scattered sen- 
tences, and independent axioms, will not, without 
much application of mind, embrace the general 

argument. 

Amidst, however, all the higher parts of 
spiritual instruction; amidst all the solidity of 
deqp practical admonition, there is not, perh^s, 
a shigle instance in which this author has omit- 
ted to inculcate any one of the little morals, any 
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one even of what may be called those minor 
circumstances, which constitute the decorums 
and decencies of life. Nor does his zeal for 
promoting the greatest actions ever make him 
unmindful of the grace, the propriety, the man- 
ner with which they are to be performed. 

It is one of the characteristic properties of u 
great mind, that it can *^ contract, as well as 
dilate itself;" and we have it from one of the 
highest human authorities, that the mind which 
cannot do both, is not great in its full extent. * 
The minuter shades of character do not of them- 
selves make up a valuable person ; they may be 
possessed in perfection, separate from great ex- 
cellence. But as that would be a feeble mind, 
which should be composed of inferior qualities 
only, so that would be an imperfect one, in 
which they were wanting. To all the strong 
lines of character, Saint Paul added the lighter 
touches, the graceful filling up which finish the 
portrait. 

But in a character which forcibly exhibits all 
the great features of Christianity, these subor- 
dinate properties do not only make up its com- 
pleteness, they give also an additional evidence 
of the truth and perfection of a religion which 
makes such a provision for virtue, as to deter- 
mine that nothing which is right, however incon- 
siderable, can be indifferent. The attention to 

* Lord Bacon. 
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inferior duties is a symptom of a mind not sa- 
tisfied with its attainments, not so full of itself^ 
as to fancy Aat it can afford to be n^ligent ; 
it is indicative of a mind humble enough to be 
watchful, because it is suspicious of itself; of a 
ccMiscience ever on its guard, Aat its infirmities 
may not grow into vices, nor its occasional n^- 
lects into allowed omissions. But it is chiefly 
anxious, that its imperfections may not be 
brought as a charge against religion itself; for 
may not its enemies say, if he is neglectful of 
small and easy duties, which cost little, is it pro- 
bable that he will be at much pains about such 
as are laborious and difficult ? Saint Paul never 
leaves an opening for this censure. He always 
seems to have thought small avenues worth 
guarding^ small kindnesses worth performing, 
small negligences worth avoiding: and hb con- 
stant practical creed is, that nothing that is a 
sin is small; that nothing that is right is in- 
significant. But Saint Paul was an accurate 
master of moral proportion. He took an exact 
measure of the positive and relative value of 
Aings. If he did not treat smaller objects as 
great ones, if he did not lift proprieties into 
principles, he by no means overlooked them; 
he never wholly neglected them. He graduated 
the whole scale of doctrine and of action, of 
business and of opinion, assigning to every thing 
its place according to its worth. 

Though he did not think the dissension in 

VOL. X. X 
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IfulilfirrfTftt* Ttii? ^iit^T» ol' hirrhn And tli6 MM^rn 
of fli*iili nr^ Iilil(i7f in hi/i (intiniittiofi^ M tiy tbfi 
iu:t { lint wli#Tn tlm in(liilK^i('49 in t(i« IfUUsr hf^ 
VAfUwn ft ti^niptntion to mi iin(liu;i(li)(i ti^li^^^ 
tlitrn^ i7V^,n tliiA trifling (umi^mnUm wtm no Uifif;«r 
II iimft#Tf t4 iii(liffr<r^7nr^« It \HKn%tim ttifrfi ft jiiAt 
f(rwind ftir tlm ^rn^rrin^T of /^If^ilfiniftlf which jk?/* 
Iiftfm lii5 wiMj not norry Ui littt^ thi? r^Ff>Oftunity 
of <Tnliryri:in^« 

I Ii5 ku^fw ihni tlmr« wfim pirriwm* who pfO» 
f<^«i» to hftv^ miu\ti ft ^r^/it firofi(^i<;n(;y in jn^yf 
who ftfi^ nr4 (l^fi ciiv» in fioint iff ciwHp ftttftin^ 
mirntt hut firfi (hiUtiiy^ in i\m ttuft^ dittkuh 
HiUtiummiin which involve MiW^dmMi fn^AOfiA 
whof though n^ry i^spirituftl in th^ir (^onv^Mitiofif 
ftr« Mmiewhftt fii^lfi^h in thc^ir hfth!t#{ who tfttk 
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mticli of &ith, and yet dedine die wmaXUat u- 
cri6ce of ease; who profeas to do all Gm- Christ, 
bat do little fin: his poor members. He wished 
to see a high profession always accompanied 
with a corresponding practice. The Isrselrtes, 
who were so forward to exdaim, ** All that the 
Lord hath oomnumded ns we will do," went — 
aod tnade them a golden cal£ 

In the mind of our Apostle, all is consistent. 
He that said, " Let the same mind be in you 
which was in Christ Jeans," said abo. Let aU 
ihii^s be dont daxntfy and in order. Right 
Ikings must be done in a right manner, liiis 
dmple precept indicates the soberness of Saint 
Paul's mind. An ectfansiast has seldom much 
dislike to disorderly conduct ; on the contrary, 
he has geoerslly a sovereign contempt for small 
points, indeed for every thing which does not 
exdusivdy tend to advance the one object, 
whatever that may be, which is neatest hi* 
heart. 

Sunt Paul sometimes appends small objects 
to great ones, thus increasing their importance 
by their position. Immediately after giving hia 
exquisite portrait of charity *, he goes at once 
to recommend and enforce, by powerful illug- 
trationa, certain proprieties of behaviour in tbu 
public congr^ations. Knowing the nt 
of the world to catch at the slightcsL Irr^ 
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in religious proCesson, he puts them on their 
guard *' not to let their good be evil spoken 
of;" but wiiiheB that they might acquit them- 
selves unexceptionably as to manner, in ^ings 
which were already right as to the matter. 

From the high duties of Episcopal dignity, 
he stocks to the concerns of individuals of the 
most degraded condition. From the moet im- 
portant points of moral action in women, be 
descends to the very minutiw of their appareL 
This indicates how well aware he was, that 
every appearance of impropriety in personal 
adornment is an implication of a wrong state 
of mind. If this seemingly inferior concern waa 
not judged to be beneath the notice of an in- 
spired Apostle, surely it ought not to be un- 
worthy the regard t^ my fair country-women. 

One might have suspected, in the case ai 
Saint Paul, that the haivy load of cares, and 
sorrows, and persecutions; with the addition of 
ecclesiastical afl&irs, the moet extensive and the 
most complicated, miglit liiive excused liini Irojii 
attending minutely to an object a — 

tla\e, as the corii:<;nis of a. poor r 
"the son of his lji;ri<i- 

Yet this once jjuili 
rant, he conde;<.<:iiii^ i<i j:jake 
subject of a leth i i' 
application bo PIjiIuhk 

• K|)ii.tle to P^ 
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is a model in its Idnd ; anoen, pcdite, tatiaiy 
affectionate to tiie cooncted ofl^nler; etroag, 
yet respectfully kind to his frimd. In point of 
elegance and delicacy, in every excellence of 

composition, it may vie with any epistle of 
antiquity ; and is certainly &r Guperim', in inge- 
nuity, feeling, warmth, and argiunoit, to the 
admired letter of Pliny, in recommendation of 
bis friend Arrianus Maturius. 

There are people who sometimes forgive the 
piety of a man, in consideration of bb influence, 
his repntation, his talents, or some other agree- 
able quality connected with it. Grenias is 
accepted by the world as a sort of atonement 
for religion, and wit has been known to obtain 
the forgiveness of the gay, for the strict princi- 
ples of the grave. Here is a striking instance 
of two persons, connected by the closest ties of 
Christian friendship, who acted on other grounds : 
Philemon was not ashamed of his pious friend 
Paul, though a prisoner ; nor was Paul ashamed 
oi'OncsLmiiTi, though a servant. 

In urging his ri.-rnu-,i M his friend, the 
E does not iulopt tli. ^mipt practice of 
, who, in orddk^^Bfc the person 
d humouq^^^^^^h^ petition 
tthaps. 



wUJh M ^UtiuUttii Up wliiirf* hn «*jw*^>^l Ui^ U'm^ 

iim fi$tU>iy iff Mfftmi^tt, mui fm'^HMtrtmi $4 n^Mi 

u ipA^ffi Up mm^jf^9^ muS Up \muU i4 tnmApf^ 
iUni iimta i» tm Utmm$^ Wmff w Um m Up 
im imftPMih iitf<h UhHUm^^i tup MsPuUff m i^^^rt 
«« Up Sph \pfrfm*4 iimtt iupfpff* 

it$4p^ tjtkuifttAti Up UptUiU Omj imnn ^pt m i^pp>^ 
ti«« tikft$4i — H/uii Apf al/m($y% midff m^Um ^^ him 
in hh fttayf^ffi, 'i\m U^nUrt pi*m im UAUpw^ *Pfp 
wiili iim Httf^iUptmUi ^^ptmft^uUt^Mpn p4 \m 

U$n uljfmnikd in Um amtJaUh^ mA iphty ^Upilm 
ljppt4 iPAH^^ l/tU to aU minfjt!^ 

^hUm Up iim Sp^t^tti \m ^m «>^/Mi Up mk $ m 
iUm^ ¥f\m^^^ ^um^i \ip, Umi \p^^* utwMf^ ppppppA^ 
tni ii( iSit', AijijfMy tit \m ^jjmmI^W^^i^^ \m #v>*«/*¥ 
fti^\if^ Up f^mk i\m iifHt»t^U^ffiAUp$i hi iim im^^ 
UiHU^ pifM^ fp( »tt^44Mpti Up Ui^ tt^Hmif pm4 0p^ 
di^tf'A^ff'Ai MuUi 4p( iit^ pHf9^m Upt utiiupppp h^ 
fppiAiimmU ^ i*nppi iim n^f^U ^^^ ^ ffti^pfmr ^4 
ipM^ CUti<9i/* ^^'H UHP4-Um^ mni fpowfftttpt up^m 
iit^r^) (/Mi ¥p\ini WMi^ Ukpfty Up fpf^miffiUs M fffrtP^^f^ 
tmp^ ttiUui wmf 0tHi iim ppj^aI npni imfpti^ppppn4 
ymttf Ui imfi4ihi0i ipm^h iim ppftiU^tti ^mr^mtk i^ 
Uk 4pwtt mmfUtff mnl iUuppMttf/i Uitmffif 44 Ui^ 
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at oooe perfommig an act of 
jostaoe aod afself-deniaL He would not detain 
him from his rightful owner, though he was so 
gteat a cxmfiiit to himself in his forlorn confine- 
flKOt. It was also a fine occasion of pressing 
OB Okiesimns^ that the return to his dutr would 
be the surest eride&ce of his conversion! 

Thus anxioiislv for an offending slave does 
he seem to touch every spring of pity in the 
heart of his fiiend* Who would imagine that 
the man, who thus labours the cause of so 
ohsom:^ an indii^ual, had the superintendence 
of all the Christian chiuxiies in the world ? 

But with Saint Paul rectitude is alwavs the 
pferailing principle. His zeal for his convert 
never wi*>f*^ him lose sight of the duty of resti- 
tution. Destitute, and a priisoner himseil^ he 
oflfers to make good the loss which Philemon 
might have sustained by bis servant's miscoo- 
dnct. He candidly reminds him, however, how 
much the spiritual obligations of Philenxm, his 
convert also, exceeded in value the debt due to 
him fixm Onesimus ; though he refiises to avail 
Wamt^lf of the plea« Thy servant, perhaps, owes 
thee a paltry sum of money — thou amest me 
thine asm sdf. 

With his diaracterisdc disinterestedness, he 
not only thus pathetically pleads finr him who 
was to receive the good, bat fi>r him who was to 
do it; as if he had said — Give me groond to 
rgoice in this evidence erf* thy Christian benevo- 

X 4 
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lence. He farther stimulatefi him to this act of 
charity, by declaring the cofifidence he had in his 
obediefice; thus encouraging him to the duty, by 
intimating the certainty of hid compliance. An 
additional le«iion i8 given to religious professors, 
not only that their being Christians includes 
their being cliaritable, but that no act of charity 
should infringe on the rights of justice. 

We conclude, by remarking on the union of 
judgment and kindness in Saint Paul's conduct 
reNpecting Onesimus. He sends him back to 
Philemon at Colosse, as a proof, on the part of 
Onesimus, of penitent humility, and on the part of 
Paul, of impartial equity. At the same time he 
more than takes away his disgrace, by honour- 
ing him with the office in conjunction with 
Tychicus, of being the bearer of his public 
Epistle to the Colossian church. He confers on 
him the farther honour of naming him, in the 
body of his Epistle, as a faithjid and beloved 
brother. 

How different is this modest and rational 
report by an inspired Apostle, of a penitent 
criminal, a convert of his own ; one who had 
survived his crimes long enough to prove the 
sincerity of his repentance by the reformation of 
his life; — how diffijrent is this sober narrative 
by a writer who considered restitution as a part 
of repentance, and humility as an evidence of 
ftiith, from those too sanguine reports which are 
now so frequently issuing from the press, of the 
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coo«an» <£€wicakak htKMo^ai to cseonian for 
yfwhgoaag a}l -dait lawi of Gofd aad man I 

The Gcacpd preseDts i» bat vidi ooe axii 
inrt.MM'ii ; ao iaoilaBDiDe viudb k too a£eB picsKd 
iDloa fiariee viaaie k kj» nodiiz)^ to cio; Tct 
ve £v aaore freqaaadj see tiie exjonpk of die 
pemteut thief aa lim €rof» broiagbt Sorwaid as 
JO CDCPttrig mM a ii to tfacne «^ hare been 
notorious o&X3idef% tiuoi that of Ooesamos; 
thoogh the latter » of general applxa^tjon, and 
the former » ins^TpiJcabje to crinmials in a 
Christian countxr; for the dying mak&ctor 
emiiraeed Chrbtianit j the moment it was pre- 
sented to him. Tbk solhary irwtanrpj hoverer, 
no more offers a jastificatioa, than an example, 
offiuxaticalfierTors; for if it exhibits a lirelT faith, 
it exhibits also deep penitence, hmnilitTy and self- 
condemnation. Nor does the just coofidence of 
the expiring diminal in the Bedeemer^s power 
swell him into that bloated assonmce of which 
we hear in some late cooTerts. 

For, in the tracts to which we allude, we 
hear not onl j of cme, bat of many, holy high- 
wajmen, tnomphant male&ctors, joyful mur- 
derenu True, indeed, it is, that good men on 
earlh rgoioe with the angels in heavoi over 
eren one siimer that repoiteth. We would 
hope many of these were peoit^its; but as 
there was no space granted, as in the case of 
Onesimus, to prove their sinceri^, we should 
be g^ad to see, in these statements, more omi- 



4fUf^fi«i }m tt9U\4mr(^P4\ Ut f(tf tm fnnn tt'w^ Uf 
tfitit^f fef*llri^ iitPW^.hf'A ^4Mtrfi fit hp,tf^p:t\ fit, 

4fimfti^y mihhM tttnn fli« eU^f^ tit i» Hfc 4it 

i)m hffwkf f# Unfff ////> i/mr nitffittuUsfi in itmi^ 

tttttf fufi iim UfWfrr (\\ftf^ m nf^MifnU nmt trnt 

tilt M \in\y\iy i^umniMm (if UtCf twi mi fftm-h U^ 
ihfi AyUtfi \mi (if iiw tr»f^it\Afify i^ttiMimff m Up 
ih$i Mumh (if 0i« f(n\Um^'f A t^ p^t^tfiUifim 
m\f/(hi }m HH^i'um^df htitumrnhh Uf iim ptn* 
iif!tU)49f m waII m« Ui iim pMyf 4it iim Wf'tUft» 64 
mifim (4 iiumi huh tmttniifef^. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

SAINT PAUL ON THE RESURRECTION. 

Before the introduction of Christianity, so 
dark were the notices of a state beyond the 
grave, that it is no wonder if men were little 
inclined to give up the pleasures and interests 
of one world, of which they were in actual 
possession, for the possibility of another, doubts 
fui at best, and too indistinct for hope, too 
uncertain for comfort. 

If a state of future happiness was believed, 
or rather guessed at, by a few of those who had 
not the light of Revelation, no nation on earth 
believed it, no public religion in the world 
taught it. This single truth, then, firmly es- 
tablished, not only by the preaching of Jesus, 
but by his actual resurrection from the dead, 
produced a total revolution in the condition of 
man. It gave a new impulse to his conduct, it 
infused a new vitality into his existence. Faith 
became to man an anchor of the soul, sure and 
steadfast This anchorage enables him to ride 
out the blackest storms; and though he must 
still work out his passage, the haven is near, 
and the deliverance certain, ** while he keeps 
his eye to the star, and his hand to the stern." 
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The value ittid Importtincef ihen^ of this doc- 
trine, neertiM Ui hiive made li an enpeclal object 
of Divine care. Founded on the resurrection 
of Jc«u« OhrlHt fVom the dcoil, perhapn it may 
have afforded one reason, why the long-nufTer- 
Uiff of (}od permitted Jerusalem to itand near 
half a century after this last event hod taken 
place« Hy this delay, not only the inhabitants 
of that city, but the multitudes who annually 
resorteil thither, could gain full leisure to ejc 
amine Into Its truths hod the destruction fol- 
lowed lmme<llately upon the crime which caused 
it, occasion mlf^ht have been furnished to the 
Habbies for asserting, that a truth could not 
now be authenticated which was burleil in the 
ruins of the city. Nor would the enemies of 
Jesus have scrupled any subornation to dis« 
credit his pretensions, even tliough at the ex« 
pense of a doctrine which involved the happl* 
ness of worlds unborn. 

Jerusalem, however, survived for a time, and 
the doctrine of a resurrrcilon was established 
for ever. And now, had it been a doctrine of 
atiy (n'dinary import, as Haint I'aul was not 
writing to persons Ignorant of the truths of 
Christianity, but to Christian cimverts, it might 
have been less his object to propound it dog- 
matically, than to develope and expand it| 
being a thing previously known, acknowledged^ 
and recelvecl. In writing a letter, when we 
allude to facts already notorious, we do not 
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think our notices the less acceptaUe^ because 
we do not repeat intelligence already popular; 
while we content onrselTes with drawing infer- 
oices from it, making observations upon it, or 
aUosioos to it. The reader having the same 
object in view with the writer, would catch at 
intimatkms, seize on allasions, and fill np the 
implied meaning. 

Sod>, howerer, was not Saint Paul's conduct 
with reelect to this doctrine. There were^ 
indeed, it should seem, among his converts, 
many scqptical Jews infected with the philoso* 
phising ^irit of the Crrecian schools, and who 
doubted, what these last derided, the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. Consequently, upon every 
account. Saint Paul is found to give it a peculiar 
prominence^ and oa all occasions to bestow 
upcm it more argumoit and illustration than on 
most odier tenets of the new fiiith. 

There is no profession, no class of men, wh^ 
Atar Jew or Gentile^ before whom Saint Paul 
was not ready to be examined on this subject, 
and was not prompt to give the most decided 
testimony. Uniformly he felt the strength of 
evidence oa his side ; uniformly he appealed to 
die resurrection of Jesus Christ, as to a fiict 
established on the most solid basis, — a fiict, 
not first propagated in distant countries, where 
the facility of imposition would have been 
greater; not at a distant period of time, when 
die same objection against it might have been 
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III lii«> wriiiii^^f Aii:»tf^, Ui« ^wni^ ot^ii&ienoe;^ ti« 
^auim; urt^*i$u:y tt|^M^«r«/ lit aiwHy^ MdvmiU (U> 
Uii« (U:4M^ ijki> u> iii« nuiiii Uinfi,^ mi wUUh tf^e 

iiig ot^/ug»M;r« i(>f' Uia^ tkiih iiu^uf/^ limt if tim 
iiouriiM; o/ul4 (m^ ^'(H i'mJ off tciilmr by ArgKNMMt 
<^ rklK'uU^ k w<>«4Ul ^ul>v«!(ri Ui4( wli^ fiibriie <^ 
ClirUtiiiuiiXy* U wtiOf m r^^idky, ilm otdy ^emi^ 

iMiiiy of tip^ ^oulf mi Q\miiHi wtikti^ »o4Q«dlt 
liMiiiy ^' iiuiiii \iriif*iiAiiiA Ui ^iUtrUhif tbtmf^ 
tiiity wuuiii ikH l>ti 'uuUiiH*A Ui tiii» dodar'tMi^ Ibr 

iX^ uy^r*i \m witJU^u^HiA $ mid af «o hi^ imfioitu 
Miiotj ilid Im; r4:f^r«<»4^it Hf iiini im *i¥im m/ik^ 
^iMi^vhidf Ui Um^ li««t#i Uiiii GiMl iMMtti r«M4 
Jf4^a« (r^ii ilm iUfnd ^ Ui i^i m pr'ampul ioowtt^ 

mi tt(M>^Aie iif J(^u» Clirii^tf Uy iii^ mtim istm^m 
af criiki^i Uy wUiah w^ \nmumiUM ju4gfUM^ 
iHi oUm^ writeri># KaiwiUi«(Uiii4iug iii^ t^mum 
«4 h^ t^miunf UU> iimul wm m m grmt mm^m 
Im;Mi by iiiti imiur^tt nf \i\» mhyid miA td hi» dkt^ 
rm:Uirf (eiHU Ui« di^|>L»y id^ hU tnUmt/n *9 «« 
milium, Vrom ilui wArii^Ui iA' bk d^lingii^ m4 
iim mmfy^y id bi« Riiiid^ w^ bifi^r^ (tbiii bie p«^^ 
m^6i^ mi Uti^^i^tJuHi (M^'iiliiirly brigbC Thtii 
\m minliitidf Uifi^iti^ of iiidiilgbig^ diM iteuHy^ 
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adds wcHTtb to his character, dignity to bis 
vridng, and coofirmation to the truth. 

To suppress the exercise of a powerful ima- 
giaatiDQ is one sacrifice more, which a pious 
writer makes to God. Independently of that 
iDspiradrai which guided him, his severe judf{- 
ment would show him, that the topics of which 
be treated were of too high and holy a nature 
to admit the indulgence of a faculty rather cal- 
culated to excite admiration than to convey 



In considering his general style of composi- 
tion, we are not to look after the choice of 
words, so much as to the mind, and spirit, and 
character of the writer. If, however, we ven- 
tured to select any one part of Saint Paul's 
writings, to serve as an exception to this remark, 
and to exhibit a more splendid combination 
of excellencies, than almost any other in his 
whole works, we should adduce the 6fteenth 
<-hi«ptPr of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
in which he fully propounds the article in quus* 
tion. As our Lord's discourse, in tlie tweuty- 
fifUi chf^ter of Matthew, is the only explicit 
description of the last judgment, and Saint 
John's vision, at the close of the Apocalypse* 
the only distinct vit» j^iveuus of tlic 1i<-jim-ii1\ 
^ry, so this is ^mMI^^B^^^ reprcsoiit- 
ation which Script iintl^^^^^^^^ 
most iniportani mut^ 
resurrect i on of ih^^ 
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The subject of iim ftftecntb cimpter if ifttite 
distinct from Umi which precedai or &>llow« it; it 
i§ interposed between matter quite irrelerdot to 
it, fortnitiff ft complete epbode* A» ft composi- 
tion^ it stftnds unrivftUed far the unspeakftble im^ 
portftnce of its matter, its deep reasoning and 
lofty imagery* 8aint Paul sometimes leares it to 
others to lieat out bis massy ttioughts into all the 
ex{>ansion of which tiiey are so susceptible; bis 
eloquence, indeed, usually consists mor^^ in the 
grandeur of the sentiment than in the splendour 
(tf the hmguage^ Here lioth are equally coo* 
spicuous. Here his genius breaks out in its full 
force; here his mind lights upcm a sutiject which 
calls out all his powers ; and the subject finds a 
writer wr^hy of itself* It furnishes a succes- 
sion of almr>st every otjrject that is grand in the 
risible and the invisible world# A description 
becomes a picture; an expostuUtion assumes 
the regularity of a syll^jgism ; an idea takes the 
form of an image ; tlie writer Mearm to be the 
spectator; the relater speaks as one admitted 
witliin the veiL 

According to his usual practice of appealing 
to facts, as a substratum on which to build bb 
reasoning, lie produces a regular statement^ in 
their order of successi^m, of tlie diflferent times 
at which Jesus appeared after his death, authen- 
ticati^l by the unimpeachable evidence of the 
di«»dples themselves, by whrmi he was seen 
indiviilually, as well as in great bodies. This 
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evidence he corroborates by his own personal 
testimony at his conversion ; an evidence which 
he produces with sentiments of the deepest sel& 
abasement. 

So important, he proceeds, was it to settle the 
belief of this doctrine, that if it were not true, 
all their hopes fell to the ground. To insist on 
this grand peculiarity of the Gospel was estab- 
lishing the truth of the whole by a part. It 
was ^e consummation of the validity of the 
mission of Christ Without this finishing cir- 
cumstance, what proof could his followers ad- 
duce, that his atonement was accepted ; that his 
mediation was ascertained; that his interces- 
sion would be available ; that his final judgment 
would take place ; that because He was risen, they 
should rise also ? It was not one thing, it was 
every thing. It was putting the seal to a testa* 
ment, which, without it, would not have been 
authentic. It involved a whole train of the 
most awfiil consequences. Such a chain of 
inferences would be destroyed by this broken 
link, as nothing could repair. In short, it 
amounted to this tremendous conclusion: 
** Those who have fallen asleep in Christ have 
perished." You who live in the hope of the 
redemption wrought for you " are yet in your 
sins." If Jesus remains under the power of 
death, how shall we be delivered from the 
power of sin ? If the doctrine be false, then is 
my preaching a delusion, and your faith a nul- 

VOL. X. Y 
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lity. He adds, that thejr who now were the 
happtetit of men in their aMured hope of eternal 
life, would become, ^^ of all men mo»t miser* 
able ; '' in short, as in another place he asks to 
what purpose has Christ died for our sins, if he 
has not ** risen for our justification?^ 

The Apostle having shown himself a consum- 
mate master of the art of reasoning, by his 
refutation of the absurdities that would follow 
an assumption that Christ was not risen ; and 
having cleared the ground from most of the 
objections and difficulties which had been thrown 
in his way, proceeds to the positive aisertbn, 
that not only Christ is risen, but that all his 
faithful followers have their own restnrectfon 
ascertained by his. He illustrates this truth by 
an apposite allusion to the custom of a Jewish 
harvest, the whole of which was sanctified by 
the cotisecration of the first*fruits. 

In his distinguishing characteristics of the 
different properties of the body of man, in its 
different states of existence, every antithesis is 
exact. The body that is sown in corruption, 
dishonour, and weakness, is raised in sncor- 
ruption, glory, and ppwer. The material body 
is become spiritual. ** The first man was made 
a living soul," possessing that natural life com- 
municated by him to all his posterity; but 
Christ was a quickening spirit, through whom, 
as from its source, spiritual life is conveyed to 
all believers. 
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If Saint Paul tmifonnly makes every doctiina 
a fountain flowing with practical uses, it is no 
wonder that he should make this triamphant 
consammation of all doctrine snbsendent to the 
great ends of holiness. For it is worthy of re- 
mark, that in this very place, with all die in- 
terest which his argnmeot excites — in all the 
heat which his^defeoce kindles, — carried away, 
as he seems to be, by his faith and his feelings, 
— yet, ID his usual manner, he checks his 
career to introduce moral maxims, to insinuate 
holy cautions. Sot contented to guard the 
pec^Ie against the danger of cormpt and cor- 
rupting socie^ apca his own principles, he 
strrngtheos his argument, l^ referring them to 
a Pagan poet, whose authority, with some at 
least, be might diink would be more respected 
than his own, on the infection of " evil commu- 
nicaticms." He suggests ironically, as a prac- 
tical efiect of the disbelief of this truth, the 
propriety of Epicurean Toloptoousness, and even 
TOitnres to recommend the utmost indulgence 
of present enjoyment, npou the supposition of a 
death which is to cut ofl* all future hope, and all 
posthumous responsibility. 

Then assuming a loftier uot^ with an awlully 
warning voice, he proceeds to this Hilcnin ad-' ' 
juration — " Awake to righleousoe^^ mid «) 
not, for some have not the knowledgi: cjf God. 
As if be had said, — If you give into tiiU incn 
duli^, year practice will become coiui 
T 2 
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your belief. Every mm will defend hlf error 
when it fnvouri hii vice. Your evil ImbiU will 
complete the corruption of your faith. If you 
find nn interoMt in indulging your miNtnko, your 
next «tcp will be to think it true. What i« Ami 
A wish, will groduttlly become an opinion ; an 
opinion will ai naturally beconte a ground of 
action ; and what you now permit yourielf to 
do, you will »oon becimie willing to juitify. 

He producer, m the itrongest proof of hii 

belief in the doctrine in quoHtioni the complo* 

cency of ChrintianN in Ntiflering. Why did 

others prciii forward* to martyrdom ? — Why 

did ho himielf expoiie hit life to perpetual peril ? 

— Why, but from the Arm per»ua»ion, that Oi 

Chri»t wai riiien, they should ri«e alio. Would 

not their voluntary triaU be abiurd ? •— Would 

it not be madneni to embraco, wlten it was in 

their power to avoid, all the hardihipw which 

imbittered life, all the dangcri which were likely 

to ihorten it ? lie and hit coUeaguei were not 

impaiiible lubntanceM, but feeling men, nenitble 

to pain, keenly alive to iuflbrhig, with nervei oi 

finely itrung, with bodio« an tenderly conftituted, 

with iouli ai reluctant to misery m othem. — 

Take away thl« grand motive for patience, rob 

them of thif luitaining confidence, »trip them of 

ihln glorioui prospect, and their maI would loie 

it« character of virtue, their piety it« claim to 

wi«dom. Their perseverance would be fatuity. 

Mighty, then, muf t be their motive, powerful 
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indeed their tssanucK, dear «nd stnw^ tbetr 
convicticHi, that tbeir bri^ sorrows woe not 
worthy to be compared to the ^ones which 
were insured to ibem bj the resnrrectioa of 
Christ. 

Again, be resames the task c^ npeOing the 
more plandUe olgectioos. But it is not oar 
business to fiiUow him through all his variety of 
illustratioii, all his diversified analogy, aU his 
consecutiTe reasonii^ od the nature of the resur- 
recdon of the body. Resemblances the most 
distant, substances the roost seemingly dissimilar 
in themselves, are yet brought together by a skill 
the most consummate, by an ^rtness the most 
coDvindng. All the objects of our senses, what- 
ever is ^niliar to the sight or habitual to the 
mind> are pot in requisiticHi — all the analc^es 
of nature are ransacked — the vegetable, the 
animal, the terrestrial and the celestial worlds, 
are brought into comparison ; and the whole is 
made to demonstrate the truth of this awfiil 
doctrine. Such a cluster of images, all bearing 
apon one point, at once fill the mind, dilate the 
conception, and confirm the futh. 

There is singular wisdom in the selection of 
these illustrations, not only as being the most ap- 
posite, but the most intelligible. Thev are not 
drawn fi^m things abstruse or re« 
from objects with which all classes are, 
quunted *. — an incidental but not a 
proof of the universal deugn "'' '' 
T S 
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The most ordinary man is as conversant with 
the springing up and growth of com, with the 
distinction between the flesh of the diflerent 
animal species, as the philosopher. He can also 
as clearly discern the exterior dbtinction between 
the diflerent luminaries of heaven as the astro- 
nomer. Here is no demand of knowledge, no 
appeal to science. Sight is the witness, sense 
the arbiter in this question. 

To bestow immortality on mortals, and to 
revive the dead, had been pronounced by a 
heathen author to be beyond the reach of Divine 
power. To those bold Pyrrhonists, therefore, 
who might be among the Corinthians, and who 
sought to perplex the argument by asking — 
" How are the dead raised up ?" — With what 
body do they come ? he answers peremptorily, 
by referring them to the great resolver of diffi- 
culties — THE POWER OF GOD, inscribed in the 
book of daily experience — God giveth it a body 
as it has pleased him. He reminds them that 
this Divine power they perpetually saw exer- 
cised in a wonderful manner in the revolution of 
seasons, in the resuscitation of plants apparently 
dead ; and in the springing up of com, which 
dies first, in order that it may live. — To that 
omnipotence which could accomplish the one, 
could the other be difficult ? 

Who can pursue without emotion his rapid 
yet orderly transition from one portion of his 
subject to another. The interest still rising till 
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it doMS in llie tarininphsiit dlmax of the find 
lictoiy orer tbe tiro last enemies, death and the 
grave ! At lei^;tli by a rood, in irbich deviation 
does not impede hb progntA, be reacbe* the 
grand coasnminauon, — Bebukt 1 iboiv you a 
m^vteiy — we diall not all »leep — but we sbaJI 
be changed — in a mooKot — m ibe twinkling 
of an eye — at the last tnioipet — tir the tmmpet 
shall 8onnd — and the dead shall be raised in* 
cormptible— and we shall ail be changed.— It 
is almost profane to talk of beauties, where 
the theme is so tramcendant ; but this is one of 
the rare instances in which aropHiicatiora adds to 
spirit, and Telocity is not rc-tarded by repetition. 
Tile rhythm adds to the effect, and soothes tbe 
mind, while the sentiment elcvaU* iL The idea 
was not newly conceived in the Apostle's mind ; 
be had beibre 14:^ the Thessalonians — ** the 
Lord himself shall descend with a shoot, with 
die voice of an Archangel and the trump of 
God." His grateful spirit does not Ibrget to 
remind them to whom tbe victory is owin^ to 
whom the thanks are due. 

In die solemn close, ali^itint; ''tr-iin from (he 
woridofli^t,aodli&!,and^;l'.rv, i>eju»tjU 
upon earth to drt^ another Li i> i but in 
pressive le*»f«i — that tliou^' 
obtnuwd, though the last cot: 
though Christ is actually rij.-. 
accomplished, are not lo di-.r 
gence, but to stimidate as to 
r i 
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<Mi)y Ml *ddiiion«) iii|;viment for ** abounding 
in ih« wori^ of xht Loixl.^^ — tt adds animation 
l«> ihe moiix^ that from this full exposition of 

the doctrims ^l^v *^o^ <^^S &rfM^» but they kmm 
thai th^ir lal>our is not vain in the Lord. 

W^ith this ^orious hoi^KS what should arrest 
their j>rrt5Q:re??s ? With such a reward in view — 
eternal lite^ the |Hiv>chas9e of tlieir risen Saviouri 
he at once |>rovides them with the most eAectual 
«j>ur to diliprtK^ wiih the only powerfiil support 
under the 5>onx»p(^ of lifes w itli the only inikllible 
antHk>te afrainst the fear of death. 

To eonchn^ this blessed Apostle never iailsi 
where the subH^ i« susce|>tible of consolation 
as well as of instructiots to deduce both from 
the ?ian>e j'vremi^ses. WTiat aflectionate Chris- 
tian will n\M here rex^ert, with gratefid joy, to 
the ?^n^ wHtxHr'^s cheering aildress to the Saints 
of another chui>clK who might labour under the 
|>*>E^ii\g artliction of lite death of pious friends ? ♦ 
He tM>e v>ilS:*i^ a new instancei» not only of his 
tte\^>-&iliug nde of applyittg the truths he 
preaclK^ In^t of their immeiliate application to 
the !eelii\gs %St the individttal. This it is which 
i^MHlet's his >xtntings so |>er>?onally intenesting. 
ll^t the ttHHimer ox^&r the pious dead might 
not ** »i>«\3w as ilnyse who have no hojie^** after 
tl^ ikclaraiion that ^ Jestis died and rose 
agaiU) ^ he iniilds on this general principle the 

^ ) ThenakMiiiMM^ tv. 14. 
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particular assurance, ^< Even them also who 
sleep in Jesus will God bring with him." 

What a balm to the breaking heart ! — What I 
the loyed companion of our youth, the friend of 
our age, the solace of our life, with whom we 
took sweet counsel, with whom we went to the 
house of God as friends, will Christ bring with 
him ? Shall the bliss of our suspended inter- 
course be restored, unalloyed by the mutual in- 
firmities which here rendered it imperfect, undi- 
minished by the dread of another separation ? 

WeU, then, might the angel say to Mary at 
the forsaken tomb, " Woman, why weepest 
thou ? " Well might Jesus himself repeat the 
question, ** Woman, why weepest thou ?'* Tears 
are wiped from all eyes. ** The voice of joy 
and thanksgiving is in .the tabernacles of the 
righteous," — " The right hand of the Lord 
bringeth mighty things to pass." The resur- 
rection of Chrbtians is indissolubly involved in 
that of Christ : ^^ because I live, ye shall live 
also." What are the splendid triumphs of 
earthly heroes to his triumph over the grave ? 
What are the most signal victories over a world 
of enemies, to his victory over this last enemy? 
** Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who, according to his abundant 
mercy, hath begotten us again to a lively hope 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead." 
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PiiAYr.A t« an act which »cc:m« to be so pre* 
pnrcti in the frame of our nature* to be so con* 
griiinl to our (lr|)en(lent condition^ »o suited to 
our exigencieis »o adapted to everj man's known 
wants and to hi^ |K)<tsilnlities of wants unknown, 
so Full of relief to the soul« and of peace to the 
mindi and of gladnen^ to the heart, so produc- 
tive of confidence in (lodt nnd so reciprocally 
proi erding from that confi<lence» that we should 
think, if he did not know the contrary, that it 
ill n duty which scarcely rei|uire<l to l)e enjoined; 

— that he who had once found out his neces* 
sities and that there was no other redress for 
thenii would spontaneounty have recourse as a 
delight, to what he had neglected as a com- 
nuttid I that he who had once tasted the boun- 
ties of Oodi would think it a hardship not to be 
allowed to thank him for them \ that the invi- 
tallou to pray to his Hertefactor was an addi- 
tintmt proof of Divine gtHutnessi* that to be 
allowed to prntie him for his niercies was itself 

- *nereyi 
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The Apostle's precept, " pray always,*' — pray 
eTermore, pray without ceasing, men ought al- 
ways to pray, — will not be criticised as a pleo- 
nasm, if we call to remembrance that there is 
no state of mind, no condition of life, in which 
prayer is not a necessity as well as an obligation. 
In danger, iear impels to it ; in trouble, we have 
no other resource ; in sickness, we have no other 
refuge ; in dejection, no otiier hope ; in death, 
no other comfort. 

Saint Paul frequently shows the word prater 
to be a term of great latitude, involving the 
whole compass of our intercourse with God. 
He represents it to include our adoration of his 
perfections, our acknowledgment of the wisdom 
of his dispensations, of our obligation for his. 
benefits, providential and spiritual ; of the 
avowal of our entire dependence on him, of 
oar absolute subjection to him, the declaration 
of our faith in him, the expression of our de<» 
votedness to him ; the confession of our own 
unworthiness, infirmities, and sins ; the petition 
for the supply of our wants, and for the paixlon 
of our offences ; for succour in our distress ; for 
a blessing on our undertakings ; for the direc* 
tion of our conduct, and tl)e success of our 
afiairs. 

If any should be disposeil to think this ge- 
neral view too comprehensive, let him point out 
which of these particulars prayer does not em- 
brace ; which of these clauses a rational, a sen^ 
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tient, an enlightened, a dependent being can 
omit in hin K;beme of devotion* 

But as the multifarioui concerns of human 
life will necessarily occasion a suspension of the 
exerciMi, Saint Paul, ever attentive to the prin- 
ciple of the act, and to the circumstances of the 
actor, reduces all these qualities to their essence, 
when he resolves them into the spirit of suppli- 
cation. 

To pray incessantly, therefore, appears to be, 
in his view of the subject, to keep the mind in 
an habitual disposition and propensity to devo- 
tion; for there is a sense in which we may 
be said to do that which we are willing to do, 
though there are intervals of the thought as 
well as intermivsions of the act ;«-*<< as a tra^ 
veller," says Dr. Barrow, ** may be said to be 
still on his journey, though he stops to take 
needful rest, and to transact necessary business.'' 
If he pause, he does not turn out of the way ; 
his pursuit is not diverted, though occasionally 
interrupted. 

Constantly maintaining the disposition, then, 
and never neglecting the actual duty; never 
slighting the occasion which presents itself, nor 
violating the habit of stated devotion, may, we 
presume, be called ** to pray without ceasing.'* 
The expression ** watching unto prayer '' im- 
plies this vigilance in finding, and this zeal in 
laying hold on these occasions. 

The success of prayer, though promised to 
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all who offer it in perfect sinceri^, is not so 
frequently promised to the cry of distress, to 
the impulse of fear, or the emergency of the 
moment, as to humble continuance in devotion ; 
it is to patient waiting, to assiduous solicitation, 
to unwearied importunity, that God has de- 
clared that he will lend his ear, that he will 
give the communication of his Spirit, that he 
will grant the return of our requests. Nothing 
but this holy perseverance can keep up in our 
minds an humble sense of our dependence. It 
is not by a mere casual petition, however pas- 
sionate, but by habitual application, that devout 
affections are excited and maintained, that our 
converse with heaven is carried on. It is by 
no other means that we can be assured, with 
Saint Paul, that <^ we are risen with Christ," 
but this obvious one, that we thus seek the 
things which are above; that the heart is re- 
novated, that the mind is lifted above this low 
scene of things ; that the spirit breathes in a 
purer atmosphere ; that the whole man is en- 
lightened, and strengthened, and purified ; and 
that the more frequently, so the more nearly, he 
approaches to the throne of God. He will find 
idso that prayer not only expresses but elicits 
the Divine grace. 

Yet do we not allow every idle plea, every 
frivolous pretence to divert us from our better 
resolves ? Business brings in its grave apology ; 
pleasure^ its bewitching excuse. But if we 
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would examina our baftrtb trulyi and report 
them fuahrully, we should And the foct to be, 
tlmt diHiitcUtrntioit to thin einploymi^ntf oftetier 
than our en^^figenient in any other, keopii m 
from thi« ii^acred intercourne with our Maker* 

Under cireumhtanceK of d'lHirtHHf indeed* 
prayer in aclopted with comparatively little 
reluctance; the mind which known not where 
to fly, (liei^ to God* In agony, Nature in no 
Atheiht. I'he houl in drawn to God by a nori 
of natural impuUe ; not always, parhap», by an 
enu:ition of piety, but from a teelinj( conviction, 
that every other refuge in "a refuge of lies/' 
Oh I thou adlicted, toi»!»ed with tempeNt«, and 
not comforted, happy if thou art either drawn 
or driven, with holy David, to my to thy God, 
** Thou art a place to hide me in/' 

But if it in eoiiy for the f>orrowing heart to 
give up a world, by whom itself Meem» to bo 
given up, there are other demands for prayer 
equally imperative. l*here are circum«tance« 
more dangerous, yet Ichk KUHpected of danger, in 
which, though the call In louder, it in lenn heard, 
becaui^e the voice of conscience in drowned 
by the clamours of the world. Prosperous 
fortunes, unbroken health, flattering friends, 
buoyant spirits, a spring*tide of success -^ these 
are the occasions when the vary abundance of 
God's mercies is apt to (ill the heart till it 
hardens it. Ivoaded with riches, crowned witli 
dignities, successful in enterprise; beset with 
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snares in the sh^ie of honours, with perils under 
the mask of pleasures; then it is that to the 
already saturated heart *^ to-morrow shall be as 
this day, and more abundant," is more in unison 
than << What shall I render to the Lord ? " 

Men of business, especially men in power and 
public situations, are in no little danger of per- 
suading themselves, that the afikirs which occupy 
their time and mind being, as they really are, 
great and important duties, exonerate those who 
perform them from the necessity of the same 
strictness in devotion, which they allow to be 
right for men of leisure; and which, when they 
become men of leisure themselves, they are 
resolved to adopt : — but now is the accepted 
time, here is the accepted place, however they 
may be tempted to think that an exact attention 
to public duty, and an unimpeachable rectitude 
in dischar^ng it, are substitutes for the offices 
of piety. 

But these great and honourable persons are 
the very men to whom superior cares, and loftier 
duties, and higher responsibilities, render prayer 
even more necessary, were it possible, than to 
others. Nor does this duty trench upon other 
duties, for the compatibilities of prayer are uni- 
versal. It is an exercise which has the proper^ 
of incorporating itself with every other; not 
only not impeding but advancing it. If secular 
thoughts, and vain imaginations, often break in 
on our devout employments, let us allow Reli- 
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gion to vindicate her rights, by nniting herself 
with our worldly occupadons. There is no 
crevice so small at which devotum may not slip 
in ; no otlier instance of so rich a blessing being 
annexed to so easy a condition ; no other case 
in which there is any certainty that to ask is to 
have. This the suitors to the great do not 
always find so easy from them, as the great 
themselves may find from God. 

Not only the elevation on which they stand 
makes this fence necessary for their personal 
security, by enabling them to bear the height 
without giddiness, but the guidance of God's 
hand b so essential to the operations they con- 
duct, that the public prosperity, no less than 
their own safety, is involved in the practice of 
habitual prayer. God will be more likely to 
bless the hand which steers, and the head which 
directs, when both are ruled by the heart which 
prays. Happily we need not look out of our 
own age or nation for instances of public men, 
who, while they govern the country, are them- 
selves governed by a religious principle; who 
petition the Almighty for direction, and praise 
him for success. 

The duty which Paul enjoins — "prayina 
always with all prayer and supplication in the 
«ftp5rit, and watching thereto with all perseve- 
wmc«s** — would be the surest means to augment 
^Mr lov« to God. We gradually cease to love 
wae&ctor of whom we cease to think. The 
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frequent recollection would warm our affections, 
and we should more cordially devote our lives 
to him to whom we should more frequently 
consecrate our hearts. The Apostle therefore 
inculcates prayer, not only as an act, but as a 
frame of mind. 

In all his writings efiectual prayer uniformly 
supposes accompanying and preparatory virtues. 
Prayer draws all the Christian graces into its 
focus. It draws Charity, followed by her lovely 
train, of forbearance with faults, forgiveness 
of injuries, pity for errors, and relieving of 
wants. It draws Repentance, with her holy 
sorrows, her pious resolutions, her self-distrust. 
It attracts Faith, with her elevated eye — Hope, 
with her grasped anchor — Beneficence, with 
her c^n hand — Zeal, looking far and wide to 
serve — Humility, with introverted eye, looking 
at home. Prayer, by quickening these graces 
in the heart, warms them into life, fits them for 
service, and dismisses each to its appropriate 
practice. Prayer is mental virtue; virtue is 
spiritual action. The mould into which genu- 
ine prayer casts the soul is not efiaced by the 
suspension of the act, but retains some touches 
of the impression till the act is repeated. 

Prayer, divested of the love of God, will 
obtain nothing, because it asks nothing cordially. 
It is only the interior sentiment that gives life 
and spirit to devotion. To those who possess 
this, prayer is not only a support but a solace : 

VOL. X. z 
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to those who want It* it 1» not only ftn Insipid 
tntk but a religious penalty. Our Apostle 
every where shows timt purity of hearti resigna- 
tion of spiritf peace and joy In believlngi oant by 
no other expedient^ be maintiuned in lifei aotl'* 
vtty» ond vigour. Prayer so circumstanced is 
the appointed means for drawing down the 
blessing we solicity and the pardon we need^ 

Yet that the best things are liable to abuse is 
a complaint echoed by all writers of ethics. Cer- 
tain mysticsi pretending to extraordinary illu- 
mination^ have converted this holy exercise into 
a presumptuous error. Intense meditation Itself 
has been turned into an instrument of spiritual 
pridci and led the mistaken recluse to overlook 
the appointed means of instruction | to reject 
the Scripturesi to abandon the service of the 
sanctuary^ and to expect to be snatched^ like 
holy Paul» up'to the third heaven» deserting those 
prescribed and legitimate methods which woidd 
more surely have conducted him thither. The 
history of the Apostle himself presents a striking 
lesson in this case. " Let us remember/' says 
one of the fathers» " that though Paul was mira- 
culously converted by an immediate vision from 
heaven, he was nevertheless sent for baptism and 
instruction to a man.'^ 

Holy Paul calls upon us to meditate on the 
multitude and the magnitude of the gifts of God. 
When we consider how profusely he bestows, 
and how little he requires | that while he oonfen 
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like Deity, he desires only such poor returns as 
can be made by indigent, mendicant mortality ; 
that he requires no costly oblation ; nothing that 
will impoverish, but, on the contrary, will in* 
concriyably enrich the giver. — When we con- 
nder this, we are ready to wonder that he will 
accept so poor a thing as impotent gratitude for 
immeasurable bounty. When we reflect, that 
our very desire to praise him is his ^ft — that 
his grace must purify the offering, before he 
ccmdesoeDds to receive it, must confer on it that 
spirit which renders it acceptable ~t^ that he 
only expects we should consecrate to Him 
what we have received from Him, — that we 
dioold only confess, that of all we enjoy, nothing 
is oor due — we may well blush at our insensi- 
bility. 

We think, perhaps, as we have observed in 
another place, had he commanded us ^* to do 
some great thing," to raise some monument of 
splendour, some memorial of notoriety and osten* 
tation, something that would perpetuate our own 
name with his goodness, we should gladly have 
done it. How much more when He only re- 
quires 

Our thanks how due ! 

When he only asks the homage of the heart, 
the expression of our dependence, the recogni- 
tioD of bis right I 

z 2 
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Ccnetrowfi die diiij of iiiUiiiLCiioi'j pnjet 
far tfaoie we lore^ the Apofde has beqaeatbed 
ttf a higlb and holy exanipku He luw g^en vs 
not only iDJimctioiw but fpedmens* Obfenre 
far what il k thai « he bows his kncca to God "* 
ID behalf of his frieods* Is it fiir an incveaae of 
their wealthy their power, dieir fiune, or any 
other eg tc tual prosperity? — No: it is^ that 
^ God would grant diem aoooffding to the ridies 
of his glory, to be streogdiened with mig^ in 
the inner man;"— it ii^ that ^ Christ msy dwell 
in their hearts by fiudi;" — itis, ^thatdM^iiiigr 
be rooted and grounded in lore^" and this to a 
gloriooscnd — ^ that they 11117 be aUe, with att 
8aint% to co mp re h end*^ die vast dimennons of 
the lore of Christ; — that ^ they nu^ be filled 
withallthefbhieasofGod'' These are the sort of 
petitions which we need nerer hesitate to present 
These are requests whidi we may rest assored 
are always agreeaUe totheDirinewill; here we 
are certain we cannot ^ pra^ amiss.'* Theseare 
inleroemons of which the benefit may be fidt, 
when wealthy and finne;, and power, diall be fiir- 
gotten things. 

Why does Saint Paol ^ pray day and nighty 
that he nught see thefiMse of his Thessalonian 
oonTcrts ?** Not merely that he mig^t hare the 
gratification of oooe more bdiolding those he 
lored — though that would sennUy ddight so 
a&ctionate a heart — but ^ that he mig^ per* 
feet that ^duch was bMldiig in dicir fiudk** 
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Bar IS m iiiMwire of a spinft so lsi]g6 in its 
■■ I liimiij so 1^1^ in dwir olgect ; of m man «4io 
lad so nuidi of lieaipai in Ids fiiendsbips, so 
of sod in his attadinienlSy that he dioai^t 
too farieC esffth too scantjf, woildly Mess- 
ings too hnr, to cnfeer deefd j into his petitioiis 
fir those to whom time and esith, the tnouiticRy 
Hriftii i gs of lifey and life itsd^ woold so soon be 



In C!Mtiqg ns to perpe tu al grslitnde^ Saint 
Pud stns ns np to the dn^ of keeping befiwe 
cjes the mercies which so peremptorily de- 
it. These meraes succeed cadk odier ao 
rapidly, or rather, are crowded upon ns so 
anmltaoeonsly, that if we do not count them as 
they are received, and record them as they are 
c u fo y ed ^ their veity mnltitude:, which ought to 
pe a rt i aie the heait more deeply, will cause them 
to slip out of the memoiy. 

The Apostle acknowledges the gratitude due 
lo God to arise firom his bdi^ the umrersal 
proprietor, — «losf / on, amd wkam I serve : 
dins — •*™*g the obedience to grow out of the 
dependence. He serves his Maker became he 
is his property. We should reflect on the supe- 
isoril^ of the bounties of our heavenly Father, 
over those of our earthly firiends, not only in 
Ijheir number and quali^, but especially in their 
unremittin g constancy. The dearest friends only 
dunk of us occasionaDy, nor can we be so un- 
seaaonahfe as to caqpect to be the constant object 

s S 
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of their attention. If they assist us under the 
immediate pressure of distress, their cares are 
afterwards remitted. 

Many, besides us» hare a daim upon their 
kindness, and they could not invariably attend to 
us without being unjust to others. If a man 
were to lay out his whole stock of a£fection upon 
one individual, how many duties must he neglect, 
how many claims must be slight, how much in- 
justice must he commit, of how much ingrati- 
tude would he be guilty I And as an earthly 
friend cannot divide his benefits, or even the 
common acts of kindness, among an indefinite 
number, and as human means have limits, so his 
benevolence can generally be little more than 
good wilL But the exhaustless fund of infinite 
love can never be diminished ; — thoqgh the 
distribution is universal, thou^ the diffusion is 
as wide as his rational creation, though the con- 
tinuance is as durable as his own eternity, the 
beneficence of alm^hty power needs not, like bis 
creatures, deduct firom one, because it is liberal 
to another. 

Our kindest friend may not always know our 
secret sorrows, and, with the utmost goodness of 
intention, cannot apply a balsam, where he does 
not know there is a wound ; or it may be a 
wound deeper than human skill can reach, or 
human kindness cure. Again, our weaknesses 
may often weary, and sometimes disgust even an 
attached friend, but it is the feeling of these very 
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iofimities with which our divine High Priest is 
so teoderiy touched. His compassioQ arises 
fixm m deqp and intimate sense of sympathy — 
far he was in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet m no point did he sin. 

It is m this view that we become so person- 
ally interested in the attributes of God ; that 
they come in so completely in aid of our neces* 
siliesy and to the supply of our comforts. As 
his ommscienoe Inings him fuUy acquainted with 
all our wants, and his omnipotence enables him 
to rdieve them ; so his immortali^ is [dedged 
far <NirB, and insures to us the perpetuity of our 
Uessings. What a glorious idea, that the attri- 
butes of the self-dependent and everlasting 
God are laid out in the service of his children I 

But the Aposde, not contented with the 
doable injunction, — prey evermore : in ecerjf 
tku^gioe tikanks, — links to it a most exhilarat- 
ing duty — rejoice everwunre. The single exhort- 
atioa^-rffotbf in the Idord — is not sufficient, 
it is reitosted without limit, again I say rejoice f 
Botwhat are the chief causes of Paul's joy?-— 
^ that God hath made us meet to be partakers 
of the inheritance of the saints in l^t," — 
^ that he hath delivered us from the powers of 
darkness," — <* that he hath translated us into 
the kingdom of his dear Son," — '< that we have 
redemption through his blood, even the foigive* 
neasofsins." What is *<his hope, or joy, or 
crown of rejoicing? "—that he should meet his 
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coamHrts in tb^ pvtsaxe of our Lord Jesus 
Christ aft his Gonun|JC* 

But this blessed saint Iband surprising sub- 
jects o^* joy> subjects with which a stranger does 
not desire U> intermeddle. To rr^ce in trilmia^ 
r;c/t c to twcvv J^\tifidl^ tAe spoiling of kis goods : 
X* n:\'iaf in tAe su^^hi/^ of kis Jrietufs ; to re^ 
j^'tix tkuc ke XKos oMtnteU Xfxjriky to suffer Jbr the 
Siikv cr Ckrist^ This is> indeed, a species of joy 
which the wurld does not desire to take from 
hiuH nor to :>hare with hiou In the dose of the 
description ol* his way of life^ of which tempt- 
atiotw «nd trials and sorrow, and suflferings, are 
the gradiitlons, the climax is commonly not 
merely resi^[:nalion but triumph ; not submission 
v>ttU\ but joy* 

It is worth our obsenration, that by persever- 
ance in prayer he was enabled to glory in the 
ititinuity% ^ the thorn in the flesh, the messen* 
^eer of 8atatt given to buflet him,^* which he had 
thrke besought the Lord might depart from 
him; and it is a most impressive part of his 
ch<Mr«cter« that he never gloried in ** those 
visions and revelations of the Lord,^* but in the 
iudrmities* reproaches, necessities, persecutions^ 
tor Christ's sake^ which were graciously sent to 
counteract any elation of heart which such ex* 
traordtnary distinctions might have occasioned. 
Like his blessed Lord, be disclosed all the cir-> 
cumstaiKes of his dt^pradation to the eye €»f the 
worM, and concealed only those of his glory. 
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The same spirit of Christian generosity which 
directed his petitions, influenced also his thanks- 
givings for his friends* What are the subjects 
ibr which he praises God on their behalf? — 
not that they are enriched or exalted, but that 
'^ their faith groweth exceedingly." Again, to 
the Philippians, '^ holding forth the word of life, 
that I may rejoice in the day of Christ that I 
have not run in vain, neither laboured in vain." 

But the Apostle endeavours most especially 
to kindle our grateful joy for the redemption of 
the world by our Lord Jesus Christ ; a blessing 
which, though thrown open to the acc^tance of 
all on the offered terms, is to every believer dis- 
tinctly personal. He endeavours to excite our 
praises for every instance of faitli and holiness 
recorded in Scripture. He teaches us, that 
whatsoever was written aforetime was written 
for our instruction. The humble believer may 
claim his share — for in this case appropriation 
is not monopoly — of eveiy doctrine, of every 
precept, of every promise, of every example. 
Tlie Christian may exultingly say, the Holy 
Scriptures were written for my reproof, for my 
correction, for my instruction in righteousness. 
The Holy Spirit, who teaches me to apply it to 
myself^ dictated it for me. Not a miracle upon 
record, not an instance of trust in the Almighty, 
not a pattern of obedience to God, not a gratu- 
lation of David, not a prophecy of Isaiah, not an 
office of Christ, not a doctrine of an Evangelist,^ 
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nocsn eAartadaa of an ApoHtie^iiot a comda- 
QfHi of sSc Rmi* bat ham it» JiMnrdiafe applkai- 
ago. tD fl^ vants ; but makes a diadnct call upon 
itu jRidtnrfe ; bat fiimiaiie» a personal demand 
apaa am mpoaaihilitj. Tlie wivde record of 
die HM'i'iif Cdooo » but a record of the ^ledal 
uaatiBi ^ at* God to me^ and of ba | Tfi nnMn to 
my^d£. aod ts every indiyidiial Cliristiany to die 
^ui of the workL 

Tboc Divine Spirit which ciictaTcd the i nni if e d 
Volume has taksi esre that we shoald nerer be 
at a Ux» tbr aiafioials fiir devotkak Niot a pro- 
phet or aposde but has more or leg co atri i mc d 
rsa die 9Bci«d &iuL bat has cat bis nite into 
xha± treasorj. The writizigs of Saaal Paid, cape- 
daily* are rrrh ui pednoosy abondaDtiD fhanks" 
arvintsac a^crftowio^ in praiacsb. The Psalms of 
D^:viii ha:ve enlarged die medTom dl inSeraHnae 
becwoBU earth and heaven* Tliey have sopplied 
&7 ail aees Batferia ls &r Christian worili^ 
ani&r everr sappcsable cLrcum ^aMceof bi 
litisL Thev ha:ve ferflintyd the atcans of 
toituiL liar die peucentr aod of giaiitade for the 
panioned. Thej have provided umii'nikai for 
tbecoDtriae^ cooaoiackm for the broken-heanied, 
Eavitadkn to dfee wcarr, and rest for the heavj 
iaiea^ Ther have fiinuahed petiUODS for the 
needr. praoe for the sratelaL and adoratkn for 

rompifiin <if waot, who has aooesi to 

of iiinTTaifil and spirknal 
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These Tariously-gifted compositions^ not only 
kindle the deToatest feelings, but suggest the 
aptest expressions: they invest the suUimest 
meanings with the noblest eloquence. They 
hare taught the tongue ot die stammerer to 
speak plainly; they have furnished him who 
was ready to parish for lack of knowledge with 
principles as well as feelings; they have pro> 
▼ided the illiterate with the form, and the devout 
with the spirit of prayer. To him who prevH 
ously felt not his wants, they have imparted 
fervent desires ; they have inspired the faint with 
energy, and the naturally dead with spiritual life. 
The writings and the practice of Saint Paul 
do not less abundantly, than the compositions 
of David, manifest the supreme power of fervent 
devotion. The whole tenor of his life proves 
that his heart vras habitually engaged in inter* 
course with the Father of spirits. His convers- 
ation, like the fece of Moses, betrays, by its 
brightness, that he had familiar admission to 
the presence of God. He exhibits the noblest 
instance, with which the world has presented 
us, of this peculiar effect of vital religion ; — that 
supplication is the dialect of the poor in spirit^ 
thanksgiving the idiom of the genuine Christian, 
praise his vernacular tongue. 
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CHAP. XX. 

SAINT PAUL AN EXAMPLE TO FAMILIAR LIFt. 

The highest state of moral goodness is com- 
pounded of the avowed properties of ripened 
habits, growing out of genuine Christian prin- 
ciples, invigorated and confirmed by the 
energy of the Holy Spirit : — this is evangelical 
virtue. 

Saint Paul contrasts the power of opposite 
habits with wonderful force in his two pictures, 
one of the debasing slavery of a vicious mind, 
and the other of the almost mechanical power 
of superinduced good habits in a virtuous one : 
— ** Know ye not that to whom ye yield yout' 
selvet servants to obey^ his servants ye are to V)hom 
ye obey^ ishethet* of sin unto deaths or of obedience 
unto righteousness ^ " * What a dominion must 
holy principles and holy habits have obtained 
in that mind, when he could say, << JTie life that 
I nam live. Hive hy the faith of the Son of Godf 
who loved me^ and gave himse^for me^* — *< / 
am crticified to the worlds and tJie world is cruci^^ 
fed to me I ^^ Mere morality never rose to this 

* Romans, vi. 
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superhuman triumph, never exhibited such a 
proof of its own power to establish Christian 
practice. To these rooted habits the sacred 
writers sometimes apply the term petfectioru 

Saint Paul, when he speaks of perfection, 
could only mean that fixedness of principle, and 
Christian elevation of character, which, under 
tlie influence of Divine grace, is actually attain- 
able : he could not mean to intimate that he ex- 
pected man to be freed from liability to error, 
to be completely exempted from the inroads of 
passion, to be no longer obnoxious to deviations 
and deflections from the law, by which he is yet 
mainly guided and governed. He could not 
expect him to be entirely and absolutely deli- 
vered from the infirmities of his frail and fallen 
nature. But though this general uniformity of 
good habits may occasionally, through the sur- 
prises of passion and the assaults of temptation, 
be in some degree broken, yet these invaders 
are not encouraged, but repelled : though 
some actions may be more imperi'ect, and some 
wrong tempers may still unhappily intrude 
themselves, yet vigilance and prayer obtain such 
a power of resistance, as finally almost to subdue 
these corruptions ; and those that are not alto- 
gether conquered, but occasionally break out, 
induce a habit of watchfulness over the suspected 
places, and keep the heart humble, by a feeling 
of these remains of infirmity. 

But even herey such are the stratagems of the 
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human heart for concealing its corruptions^ not 
only from others, but from itself, that it is 
incumbent on every individual so to examine, as 
clearly to discover, his own real character ; to 
inquire, whether he is at the same time sin- 
cerely mourning over his remaining disorders, 
and earnestly desiring and diligently cultivatmg 
a new vital principle of faith and holiness ; or 
whether he has only been making a certain 
degree of improvement in this or that particular 
quality, while he continues both destitute and 
undesirotis of this vital princiiple, which is the 
first seed of the Divine life. 

It should seem, that the term ^^ perfect,'' as 
well in other parts of Scripture as in the writ- 
ings of Saint Paul, not only has not always the 
exact meaning which we assign to it, but has 
different meanings, according to the occasion 
on which it is employed. Sometimes this term 
expresses the aim rather than the acquiution, as 
in that injunction of our Saviour, < — ^^ Be ye 
perfect as your Father who is in heaven is per- 
fect'' Sometimes it appears to imply, being 
furnished with needful instruction in aU points, 
as in Saint Paul's direction to Timothy, -<-<^ that 
the man of God may be peMect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works." Often it means 
nearly the same with religious sincerity, as in 
Proverbs, — " for the upright shall dwell in the 
land, and the perfect shall remain in it" Some- 
times it is used with a special reference to 
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aUtorrcnoe of idcAatry, as when the expresSMn 
"perfect heart" is applied to various kungs of 
Judah. The meaning in niilippians, ** Let as 
thereft»«^ «a many as be perfect, be thus mind- 
ed*" seems to import only real eaamestness. 
Perfection, in the precise notion of it, admits 
Dot of gradatioo, nor of advancement in the 
same qoality. 

The bigbest kind of perfection of which man 
ia capaUe is to " love God, and Jesus Christ 
whom he has seat, with all bb heart ; " that h, 
so to love as to obey the laws of the one, while 
be rests on the merits of the other. Saint Pttul 
intimates that our happiness consists in the 
pardon of our sins, and our holiness in our con- 
quest over them; and perhaps there is not a 
more dangerous delusion, than to separate the 
forgiveness from the subjugation: die pardon, 
indeed, is absolute, the conquest compnrati\'<. 
He places attainable perfection in the obedience 
of faith, in the labours of charity, in the purity 
of holiness; proving, that to aspire after thii 
perfecUon all men, according to their respective 
advantages, are under equal obligation; and it 
is not too much to assert, that no one lives up 
to the dignity of man who does not habitually 
aspire to the perfection of a Christian. For to 
come as near to God, that is, as near to perfectioni 
as our nature was intended to approach, is hut 
to answer the end for which we were sent iiu>> 
the world. And do we not defeat that eiiii, 
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while we are not only contented to live so much 
below our acknowledged standard, but while we 
rest satbfied without even aspiring towards it? 
While Saint Paul strenuously endeavours to 
abate confidence, and beat down presumption, 
be is equally careful, not, by lowering the tone 
of perfection, to foster negligence, or to cherish 
indolence. He speaks as one who knew that 
sloth is an enemy, the more dangerous for being 
insidiously quiet It saps the principle as effect- 
ually, if not as expeditiously, as other vices 
storm it It is, indeed, in the power of this one 
inert sin to perform the worst work of all the 
active ones — to destroy the soul. He admon- 
ishes us equally, by his writings and by his 
example, to carry all the liveliness of our feel- 
ings, and all the vigour of our faculties, into our 
religion. He knew that a cold indifierence, 
that a lifeless profession, would ill prepare us 
for that vital world, that real land of the living, 
that immortality which is all life, and soul, and 
spirit He therefore prescribes for us as pa- 
tients who need to be stimulated, full as often as 
to be lowered, in our moral temperature ; nay, 
whose general constitution of mind presents a 
large portion of languor to be invigorated, and 
of lethargy to be animated. " A physician," 
says Bishop Jeremy Taylor, ^^ would have small 
employment on the Riphaean mountains, if he 
could cure nothing but calentures ; — dead pal- 
sies and consumptions are their diseases.'' 
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The AposAcj however, intiiiiates fieqaenUy 
Aat perfi9cd<Mi does not oonsist in a high heitHC 
deT&tkia in some particular point, whidi, as few 
ooold reach, so fewer would aim at it ; but in a 
steady principle, an equable piety, a consistent 
practice, an unremitting progress. If the stand- 
ard held up were singular, it would be unprofit- 
able. An exhibition of character rather to be 
wondered at, than imitated, would be a useless 
perfection. A prodigy is not a modeL It would 
be no duty to copy a mirade, but presumptuous 
to esqpect that a mirade would be wrought for 
us. To call oa all to *^ perfect holiness in the 
fear of God" — to exhort men to <'go on unto 
perfectfton," would be mocking human infirmity, 
if the Aposde meant something which only a 
Tery few could attain. ^ Pressing on unto per- 
fection" can mean little more than a perpetual 
ImproYement in piety and virtue. 

Let us, then, be animated and encouraged by 
Scripture instances of excellenoe, instead of 
bdng deterred by them, as if they were too 
sublime tat our imitation, as if exalted piety 
were to be limited to a few peculiar fevourites 
of Heaven, were the exdusive prerogaUve of 
some distinguished servants of God, the rare 
^fect of some miraculous gift. All grace is 
indeed a mirade, but it is not a singular, it is 
not an exdusive mirade. Whole churches* 
with exceptions no doubt, have been fevoured 
with it. Sunt Paul speaks of large communis 
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ties, not universally, we presume, but generally, 
touched by Divine grace, so as collectively to 
become ** the joy and crown of his rejoicing.*' 
Hear him declare of his Roman converts, that 
they " were full of all goodness — filled with all 
knowledge;" of the Corinthians — that they 
•* were enriched in every thing ** — that they 
** abounded in all Jitith and diligence : " mark 
the connection of these two attributes, *' faith " 
in one, nor in another, is not the slackener of 
duty, but in all the principle and spring of the 
same ^^ diligence." These high commendations 
are not limited to ApoUos, his associate in the 
ministry, nor to ** Timothy, his dearly beloved 
son ; " nor to Titus, his ** own son after the com- 
mon faith," nor to any other of those distin- 
guished saints ^* who laboured with him in the 
gospel." 

We may therefore fairly consider Saint Paul 
not as an instructor nor as a model exclusively 
for martyrs, and ministers, and missionaries. 
As the instruction of Christ's sermon on the 
mount, though primarily addressed to his dis- 
ciples, was by no means restricted to them, so 
the exhortations of Paul are not confined to 
ecclesiastical teachers, though he had them 
much in view. The inclosure lies open to all; 
the entrance is left fi:ee ; the possibility of sal- 
vation is universal; the invitation is as large as 
the benevolence of God, the persons invited as 
numerous as'his whole rational creation. 
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It is a beandfid part of his character, and it is 
what ccMitribates to make him so uniformly a 
pattern, that all his strength is not reserved for, 
nor expended entirely on, those great demands 
which so fieqaendy occurred, to answer which 
he was always so folly prepared, and which he 
encountered with such unshaken fortitude. 

His intervals were filled up with shades of 
the same colour; the same principle was at 
woiiL in all the common events of his daily 
life; the same dispositions which were ri- 
pening him for his' final su£fering^ operated 
in the humble, tender, forbearing habits, in 
which he was perpetually exercised. The di- 
vine principle had resolved itself into a setded 
fi:ame of mind. And it was in the hourly culti- 
vation of that most amiable branch of it, Chris- 
tian charity, that he acquired such maturity in 
the heroic virtue of enduring patience. To 
deny his own inclinations, to sustain the in^ 
firmities of the weak, to bear the burden of 
others, he considered as indispensable in the 
followers of Him whose lovely characteristic it 
-was that he pleased not himself. In enjoin- 
ing this temper on his Roman converts, he winds 
up his injunction, with ascribing to the Al- 
migh^ the two attributes which render Him the 
fountain of grace, for the production of this very 
temper in all alike who call upon Him for it. 
He denominates Him the God of fotience and 
consolation. 

We must not therefore fimcy that this emi- 
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nent Saint was not an example to private life^ 
because his destination was higher, and his 
trials greater than ours. This superiority can- 
not disqualify him (or a copy. We must aim 
at the highest point It is easier to reduce a 
portrait than to enlarge it. All may have the 
same grace, and some actually have great, if not 
equal trials. If Christians are not now called, 
like him, to martyrdom, they are frequently 
called to bear the long protracted sufferings of 
sickness without mitigation, of penury without 
relief, of sorrows without redress; some are 
called to bear them all without even the comfort 
of witnesses, without the soothings of pity. 

If the elevation of his conduct does not place 
this great Apostle above our imitation, no more 
does the sublimity of his principles, as we find 
them exhibited in his writings. His piety in 
both is equally of a practical nature. We rise 
from perusing many a treatise of metaphysical 
morality without clearly ascertaining its precise 
object ; at least without carrying away any one 
specific principle for the regulation of our own 
heart and life. We admire the ingenuity of 
the work as we admire the contrivance of a 
labyrinth ; it is curiously devised, but its intri* 
cacy, while it has amused, has embarrassed us : 
we feel that we might have made our way, and 
attained our end, more easily and more speedily, 
in a plain path, where less perplexity required 
no artificial clue. The direct morality o£ our 
Apostle has none of this Daedalian enginery. 
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SaiDt Pbu), in one sense, always vrites like 
a man of the actual world. His b not a reli- 
gion of theoiy, but of fitcts, of feelings, of prin- 
dples ; a religion exactly accommodated to the 
being for whom he prescribes. Our passions 
and our reason, our hopes and our fears, our 
infinnities and our supports, our l^se and our 
restoration, all find their place in his discussions. 
Me consults every part of our nature ; he writes 
for material and immateTial, for mortal and im- 
mortal man. 

He does not abound in those desultory and 
random discussions which distract the mind, 
imd leave the reader at a loss what he is to 
think and what he is to do. He does not phi- 
losophise upon abstract truths, nor reason upon 
conjectural notions ; but bears witness to what 
be has seen and known, and deduces practical 
instruction from actual events. He is therefore 
distinct in his exposition of doctrines and duties ; 
explicit inhis injunctions and reproofs; and this 
because truth is absolute. We can scarcely 
peruse a sentence in bis writings, without find- 
ing something to bring away from them for our 
own use, something which belongs to ourselves, 
something which would have been seasonably 
addressed to us, had he been our personal cor- 
respondent. 

He knew mankind too well not to know the 
necessity of speaking out; be knew that if any 
opening was left, they would interpret it in tlnj) 
own favour, that they would slip om of / 
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thing which was not precisely explained, and 
definitely enjoined. He was aware that the reason 
why men profit so little by Scripture instruction 
isy because, in applying it, they are disposed to 
think only of other people, and are apt to forget 
themselves* He knew it was not easy to lower 
the world's good opinion of itself. That the 
quicksightedness of certain persons errs, not in 
misunderstanding the justness of a reproof, but 
only in mistaking its object, and that by direct- 
ing the censure to others, they turn away the 
point of the weapon froiu their own bosoms* 
Yet he makes charitable allowance for the capa^ 
cities, the exigencies, and the temptations of a 
world so diversely circumstanced. Like his 
blessed Master he would have all men every 
where to be saved ; and, like him, left no means 
unessayed which might promote this great end. 
We must not imagine that Christianity is not 
precisely the same thing now as it was when 
our Apostle published it, because its external 
marks are not so completely identified. A 
more animated zeal in religion might have been 
visible and legitimate in the first ages of the 
Church than commonly in the present. The 
astonishing change then effected in the minds 
of men was rapid, and often instantaneous. In 
our day it is usually gradual. It is no wonder 
that persons should have been overwhelmed 
with joy and gratitude at being suddenly res- 
cued from the darkness of Pagan idolatry, at 
being delivered from the bondage of the Jewish 
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ritaa], and translated into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God. This total revolution 
in the mind and in the principles would cer- 
tainly produce a sensible alteration in the 
external habits and visible practice of the Gen- 
tile convert; whose morals, if he were indeed 
a convert, would be as different from what 
they had previously been, as his faith, and he 
as different from his former self, as any two 
men from each other. This, consequently, 
would make the change more obvious than in 
the renovated character of a nominal Christian, 
now brought to embrace vital Christianity ; in 
whose outward observances, antecedent and 
subsequent to his change, there might possibly 
be no very apparent alteration. 

In the days of the A{x>stle, the holy sacra- 
ment of baptism was likely to be in the very 
highest sense of the word expressive of regener> 
ation. It was not only the outward and visible 
sign of an inward and spiritual grace ; but it was 
also, for the most part, an actual evidence that 
such grace had been effectually received unto 
etemcd salvation. The convert then was an 
adult, and received baptism as his explicit con- 
fession, and open adoption of the new fiuth. To 
bring men ^^ to believe with tlie heart, and to 
confess with the tongue," the divinity of the 
Redeemer was to bring them to be truly con- 
verted. *^ No man could say that Jesus was 
the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost" As the 
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apostles had neither reputation to influence, nor 
authority to compel, nor riches to bribe, so it is 
obvious that there was nothing to attract men to 
Christianity except their full conviction of its 
divine trudi. It was hostile to their secular 
advancement, to their interests, their reputation,' 
their safety. Hypocrisy was consequently a rare 
when it was a losing sin. A hypocrite was not 
likely to embrace a faith by which he was sure 
to gain nothing in this world, if it were false, and 
nothing till after his death, if it were true. Chris- 
tians were such optionally, or not at all. 

It wajs not then probable that he who was 
baptized under such circumstances would be 
merely an external convert. According to all 
human means of judging, that ** faith" existed, 
which is said by an article to be ** confirmed" 
in baptism ; and this holy sacrament became not 
only an initiatory but a confirmatory rite. 

There were at that time no hereditary profes- 
sors, there was no such thing as Christianity by 
transmission. There was, therefore, a broad line 
to step over whenever the new faith was adopted. 
There was no gradual introduction into it by 
education, no slipping into it by habit, no wear- 
ing its badge by fashion. 

But if the novelty attending the early intro- 
duction to Christianity has ceased ; if living in 
a land where it is universally professed, being 
educated in some acquaintance with the Chris- 
tian faith, finding easy access into the temples 
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in whidi it is preadied, habitiiaDy attending on 
its serriceSf Irriog under laws wliidi are imbocd 
with its spirit: if all this takes off from the 
apparait effect, if it lessens the sorpiise^ if it 
moderates die jogr and wonder, which a total 
diange in external circumstances was calculated 
to ezdte; if it even lessens in a degree the 
visible alteration produced in hearts awakened 
by it ; if this diange was more obvious in the 
oonyersion of those who were befcre wallowing 
in die grossest abcnninations, or sunk in the 
most d^rading superstitions, than in those who 
are conrersant with the decencies of life, who 
had pveyionsly obsenred the forms of religion, 
and practised many of the social Tirtnes ; yet in 
the views and in the feelings, in the heart and 
in the spirit, in the principle of the mind, and 
in the motive of the conduct, the change in the 
one case has a very near affinity to the change 
in the other. The difference of circumstances 
diminishes nothing of the real power of Divine 
grace; it does not alter the nature of the change 
inwardly ^fected ; it does not manifest now less 
than it did then, the '^ pitifulness of God's great 
mercy in deUvering those who are tied and 
bound with the chain of thdr sins." 

Had Saint Paul been a profligate or immoral 
man, we apprehend that his conversion would, 
as an example, have lost much of its power* 
The two extremes of character might in that 
case^ indeed, more forcibly strike the superficial 
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enquirer. But to show the turpitude of gross 
vice a miracle is not necessary ; Christianity is 
not necessary. The thing was self-evident; 
Antoninus and Epictetus could have shown it 
But for a man who had previously such strong 
claims to respect from others, such pretensions 
on which to value himself, — his Hebrew descent, 
— his early initiation into the distinguishing 
Jewish rite, — his Pharisaic exactness, an exacts 
ness not hypocritical but conscientious, — his 
unquestionable morals, — his blameless righteous- 
ness in all that pertained to the law,— *his correct- 
ness of demeanor, — his strict observance of reli- 
gious forms ;-* that such a man should need the 
further subjugation of his passions* his pride, his 
bigotry, and uncharitableness ; that, in short, he 
should require a total and radical renovation of 
the character and the soul, — this was indeed a 
wonder worthy of Divine inspiration to declare, 
as well as of Divine grace to accomplish; and this 
change, when really effected, afforded an appeal 
for the truth of the doctrine, both to the heart 
and to the understanding, more powerful than 
volumes of arguments. Thus, Saint Paul's whole 
life, from his conversion to his death, presents 
one unbroken series of the mQst conclusive evi- 
dences of the truth of Christianity. 

Saint Paul was aware that there is frequently 
more danger where there is less scandal ; that 
some fancy they are reformed, because they have 
exchanged the sensual for the spiritual vices; 
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diatin trodi waat cficBer dmige dnr sns dnm 
tlieir nature, pot piide into dnr mmpUi iess 
and TJokneeinlD their ical, and niKJim t ^ ^ 
into their sbbnety, and cxnpebxisDess inlo dnr 
pmdaioe, and oensononsness info dwir absdn* 
enoe. Amnng die better dbposed, he knewr 
diere were many idio^ afier di^ are bnN^t Id 
embnioe rdigion, diink diey have nodm^ more 
to do. Bat is it nodiii^ to do daily to ovk^ 
come die world, die flesh, and the deTil ? These 
persons were, perhaps, sincere in didr oiqairieSi 
and dieir oonvictions weie strong. Bat having 
once obtained a ocmfidence in didr aooqptanoe^ 
they conclude that all is welL They live upon 
dieir capital, if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion; and so depend upon dieir assurance^ as 
if dieir personal work was done. To both of 
diese classes he directs the warning voices Go on 
tmio perfection ; to both he virtually r^resents 
diat if the transformation were real, it would 
animate them to increased earnestness; while 
dieir desires would be more fervent, their piety 
would not evaporate in desires, their constant 
fear of relaxing would quicken their progress. 

It is worth remarking, that throughout the 
Holy Scriptures, and especially throughout the 
writings of the Apostie — striving with prinei^ 
polities and powers J ptitting on the whole armour 
ofGodj continuing instant inprayer^ seeking those 
things which are abooe^ mortifying your members^ 
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avoiding inordinate affections and cavetousness, 
which is idolatryf are not applied to the pro- 
fime, or even to the carelesSf but to those who 
had made a great proficiency in religion ; not 
to novices, but to saints. These are continually 
cautioned against sitting down at ease in their 
religious possessions ; they are exhorted, on the 
contrary, to augment them. It is not, as an able 
writer says, ** longing after great discoveries, 
nor after great tastes of the love of God, nor 
longing to be in heaven, nor longing to die, 
that are such distinguishing marks of a perfect 
Christian, as longing after a more holy hearty 
and living a more holy life.'* * 

The Apostle shows that we must not sit down 
satisfied even in the habitual desire^ even in the 
general tendency to what is right. He frequently 
stirs up the reader to actual exercise, to quick- 
ening exertions; without such movements he 
knew that desire might sink into unproductive 
wishes, that good tendencies might come short 
of their aim. This brief but comprehensive 
hint— -no^ as though I had already attained — 
frequently recollected and acted upon, will serve 
to keep up in the mind that we are capable of 
much higher things than we have yet achieved — 
and that while we are diligently ascending by 
each progressive step, we must still stretch for- 
ward our view to the culminating point 

* Dr. Owen on the Holy Spirit. 
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If^ then, even the most conspicuous converts 
o( Saint Paul required to be confirmed by inces- 
sant admonition ; if he did not think the most 
heroic Christians so established as to be arrived 
at their ultimate state ; if he did not think the 
most advanced so secure as to be trusted to go 
alone, so complete in themselves as to lose sight 
of their dependence ; if they required to be ex- 
horted to go on unto perfection — to be renewed 
Jrom day to day — to standfast — to quit them'- 
selves lite men — to be strong in the Lordj and in 
the power of his might to stand against the wiles 
qfthe devily and having done ally to stand — ** let 
us not be high-minded, but fear." If we believe 
that the spirit was poured out in more abundant 
measures in the incipient state than on us in the 
more established position of the Church ; yet we 
see their superiority in this respect neither less- 
ened the necessity of caution in the instructor, 
nor of diligence in the hearer. 



CHJkP. XXI. 

AS ras scnrufctoift aivtjl2ita6xs ov tbz pbxsent 

Wk. kive keaard of a ropd infideiy wbo was 
oEtpoMB cnoQ^ to dedarcy tbat had the Maker 
of the umrene ciMic«ihfd kim al tbe Creation, 
ht oooUl hettte gH>en kim ikints for tbe improTe- 
m^Qt of hb p^an. MaDj, who do not go so 
far «& to regret that their adrke was not asked 
when the wtMrld was made^ practkaUj iDtimate 
that thej coold improve apoD the scheme of 
PWyrideDce in carryii^ it on* We have met 
with persons, who, not fiiUy satisfied with the 
eridenoes of Christianity, at least not quite firm 
in the practical adoption of its troths, have ex- 
pressed a wish, that finr the more complete ccm- 
firmation of their £uth, their lot had been cast 
in this €iif in that particolar age, in which they 
mij^t have cleared op their doubts, and remoyed 
their dilBculties. 

Now, though it is not permitted to indulge 
any wish contrary to the appointment of Him 
who fixes the bounds of our habitation, and or- 
dains our whole lot in life ; yet it should seem 
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that we, in this age and country, have the most 
abundant reason not only to be contented with 
our allotment, but to be peculiarly grateful that 
it has fallen at this precise period. Who, that 
reflects at all, will maintain, that any era in the 
history of the world, whether antecedent or 
subsequent to the institution of Christianity, 
could have afforded clearer lights or higher aids 
than the present? or would have conduced to 
make us wiser, better, or happier ? — Let us be 
assured, that if we do not see truth with suffi- 
cient distinctness, it is not our own position, nor 
that of the object, which is in fault, but the or- 
gan itself. 

It is not to our present purpose to insist on 
the internal evidence of Christianity: on that 
witness within, — that conviction of the Chris- 
tian's own mind, arguing so strongly the truth 
of Revelation from its correspondence to his 
own wants, — because this is an evidence equally 
accessible to the believer of every period. We 
shall, therefore, only ofier a few observations on 
the superior advantages which we at present 
enjoy, as well from other causes as from the 
fulness of the external evidence which has been 
undeniably established upon the profoundest 
knowledge and closest examination of the Sa- 
cred Records, by so many of our wisest and 
soundest divines. 

We have, for our assistance in religious 
knowledge, the collective wisdom of sacred an- 
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tiquity; and for our furtherance in piety, its 
precepts, its monitions, its examples. It is also 
the peculiar honour of our Apostle, that from 
his life and writings cUane a new confirmation 
of the truth of the Gospel which he preached 
has been recently and completely made out 
In addition to the fullest general evidence of 
the authenticity of the New Testament, two of 
our own contemporaries, — men of difierent 
rank, habits, education, and turn of mind, — 
have extracted from the writings of Saint Paul 
exctusivefy particular and collateral evidence of 
a most interesting and important nature. We 
refer, in the first instance, to a small but va- 
luable work of a noble author *, himself a con- 
vert of no common order, in which he lays down, 
and substantially proves the truth of the po- 
sition, that the conversion and apostlesAip qf 
Saini Paul alonef dult/ considered^ iSf qf itselfi 
a demonstration sufficient to prove Christianity 
to be a Divine Ilevelation^ Into these circum- 
stances, which it is probable powerfully assisted 
his own convictions, he has with great diligence 
examined; and has with irresistible strength 
proposed them for the conviction of others. 

In the other instances, we refer to that ex- 
quisite work, the <^ Horo) Paulinas,'' of Doctor 
Paley ; a work which exhibits a species of evi- 
dence as original as it is incontrovertible. It is 

* Lord Lyttelton. 
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a corroboration of tbe truth of the New Tes- 
tam^it, derived firom the incidental but dose 
correspcxidence of numberless passages in the 
life and travels of Saint Paul, related in the 
Acts, with his own repeated reference, in his 
i4>istles, to the same circumstances, persons, 
places, and events; together with their most 
correct geographical agreement; — the respec- 
tive authors of both wridngs uniformly and 
consistently, though unintentionally, throwing 
light on each other. 

This interesting work, in a more especial 
manner, adds weight to fects which were al- 
ready fully established, and strength to that 
** truth'' which was before " barred up with 
ribs of iron/' We cannot too highly estimate 
this subsidiary evidence to the Christian Revel- 
ation, derived, as it were, casually and incident- 
ally, from our Apostle, fit)m him to whom we 
were already unspeakably indebted for so much 
direct spiritual and practical instruction. It is 
a species of evidence so ingenious, yet so solid, 
so clear, and so decisive, that the author must 
have carried his point in any court of judica- 
ture before which the cause might have been 
brought. 

If it were not the very genius of Scepticism 
to shrink its " shrivelled essence " down to the 
minutest point, when it wishes to work itself an 
entrance where no visible opening seemed pre- 
viously to have been left^ we should think that, 

VOL. X. B B 



Affflr xnt iCitf jtficc^K ct Re<«tdLttk«i whidi have 
iwK-t inmof .It i?fC3BfCfcl irocads Ae additkHi of 
2ii«w TUirii*^ Jtai >;i^xujM«ew but not less con- 
^•jnranc^ Ti^.x-»i^ Vac 3o« Wn lenan ihe smallest 
i!w*T« u*rAUi?t wi^k-i I riSei>df couki fi»rc«^ or 

?U£ JUT CLu: u.it xxvxt I^ruwd ckannel of con- 
vi.'CiAj: vr u«^ ^cv\*i csirT^rt c*" j^eneral Scrip- 
ti«w irt «> oatc: rje ^ivM period would have 
ivtfo; wiont utv>£r:fcSiew »o< onW Smt the ooQfirm* 
jckir. ;if *^fir S:l*ri bci i^ our nionil, our in- 
i!^*.j^-^iu.l *r>d ^xr*r*5J iu5i^n>Ten>eiu* Let us 
3JJ^c»^4i«^ *R ttDcurc ^if a few eurdorv and su- 
lpK?^':siJ necMu^si mAT he so cidled), whether 
aU :iKi!><' «iKt!« >^'^x><aed superior c^:^rtunities 
«rf rfiip.>a$ 4:rpjr»>vv«>eni wi^ aiv disposed to 
enxT r^tiu^.x po$<)&:<^ uknt^ advantages tliaa 
o«)Tsc^^xx^; aixi mheiher many among them were 
li>d4Kied» in cx>n>«ev)uence of their peculiar situ- 
aik^ to make the best use of those which they 
actually did possess* 

How T«»T few (^ those who were not only 
countrymen hut contemporaries of our blessed 
Reileemer believed in him, or at least perse- 
vered in th^r belief! Even of his immediate 
disciples, even of his select friends, of the fii- 
voured few who beheld the beautifiil consistency 
of his daily life, who were more intimately pri« 
vil^ed to hear the gracious words which pro- 
ceeded fix>m his lips — we pass by the Son of 
Perdition — one had not courage so much as 
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to acknowledge that he knew him; another 
doabted his id^idty after his resonrection. In 
the moment of exqoisite distress, they all forsook 
him. His *' own fiunOiar friends ** abandoned 
him, ^ and of the people there was none with 
him." 

Where thai were the peculiar, the enviable 
adTantages of that situation, placed in which, 
the fisrvent Peter, who declared that though all 
men should forsake him yet would not he; — 
the fervent Peter forgot his oath, and forfeited 
his fidelity? Can we affirm that we have 
stronger or more tender reli^ous attachments 
than *^ the disciple whom Jesus loved ?" Yet 
was he one of that all who forsook him. Are 
we sure that it is a superiority in our faith rather 
than in our circumstances which makes us to 
dififer from those affectionate but troubled com- 
panions, who^ after his crucifixion, sunk into the 
most hopeless despondency ? — ** We trusied 
that this should have been He who should have 
redeemed Israel." Cannot we, on the contrary, 
exultingly say. We knaiv that this was He who 
has redeemed, not Israel only, but every peni- 
tent believer, of every people, and kindred, and 
nation, to the end of the world ? 

After the truth of our Lord's divine mission 
had been ratified by his resurrection from the 
dead, and the descent of the Holy Spirit, how 
many who heard the preaching, and beheld the 
miracles of his apostles, remained hardened in 
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jne 'Sift pruEuiHTHCrja of due Go«pei, ereo while 
x» ^9vrxjt% wePt uev, jsMi une ieoM: of its bleMk 
joj^ &«iu suoy of 3s» profeuon fitH into grof# 
crric^; tone TMrff#< Jtk po^T ^ tnfoskms of 
rier ^smrx : <jci«r* i^er^rrrjratod with it the cor- 
tvucjcxa 'd Pi^psusxsL^ Masj became bereticf, 
ione aeea g a e «n«ndn», mt a 6w reDOOooed 
Clir'.^ucjtT, j»r: xiorfcy perhaps, dl^bonoored it* 
I>:«s srx Sftrvr Pa^::^ a£«r bis iDCtfaaai U- 
hrAXT%9 evsa ae«r Lief apporeot soecess in one 
ccarter c^ tiie ^ktt^ iorrow&llj exdaim to his 

frxaidy ^ TViQ kxxmtst that oiZ thej which are 
in A^betaEmedawa^frcMnme?*' Hethenpro- 
to eccsxrate iodsridaadsy fA whom it nutj 



hit prescaed that he once entertained better 
far^pcA. Ml^Ze^there&^eywepoMeafttheworksof 
tfali great Aponie, and ^1 manj caalmae to re* 
ceire§o little benefit from then^let notanjdeceire 
theiDA^lre^ with the nrxion^ that thej woold have 
derired in&Uihle ^ aTKti fi c at i o p from his perKmal 
preaching; but let them remember, that all pnv 
con5raIar Ana*, who enjoyed that Messing^ d^ 
ierted both him and the Go^pej. 3fay not eren 
the adrantage, considered in iome points of Tiew, 
be reckoned on oar side ? If we may trust his 
own hnmble rqiort of himself ^ his letters^'' he 
says ^vere allowed to be more weighty and 
powerfitl than his bodily presence.^ 

If so many were perrerted, who had the pri* 

* S Tifliotliy, i« 
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ySege of standing the nearest to the fountain of 
light, who even drank inunediately from the liv- 
ing spring itseli^ shall we look for a more lumi- 
noos exhibition, or more privileged exercise, or 
more sincere *^ obedience '* of Christian ** faith," 
in the middle ages, when, in truth, religion was 
in a good measure extinguished, when the Chris- 
tian world had sunk into almost primeval dark- 
ness; *< when Christianity," to borrow the 
words of Melancthon, '* was become a mere 
compound of philosophy and superstition; ** when 
what religion did survive was confined to a few, 
was immured in cloisters, was exhausted in quib- 
bles, was wasted in unprofitable subtleties, was 
exhibited with little speculative clearness, and 
less practical influence? 

Even when literature and religion awoke to- 
gether from their long slumber, when deterio- 
rated Christianity was renovated and purified, 
the glorious beams of the Reformation did not 
diffiise universal illumination. Even by better 
disposed, but partially enlightened minds, con- 
tention was too frequently mistaken for piety, 
and debate substituted for devotion. 

Of how different a spirit from these wrang- 
ling polemics was Saint Paul ! Though he 
repeatedly exhorts his friends, especiaUy Timo- 
thy, in instructing his people to watch particu- 
larly *' over their docrine," the grand foundation 
on which all preaching must be built, yet he 
ever shows himself an enemy to controversy, to 
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frivolous disputes, and idle contention. He di- 
rects his converts not to waste the time and 
strenth, whicli should be reserved for great oc- 
casionsi about words to no profit but subverttttg 
the hearen* And, perhaps, there has seldom 
been less genuine piety in the church than when 
intricate and theoretical points in theology have 
been most pertinaciously discussed. This is not 
^* contending for the faith once delivered to the 
saints," but diverting the attention from faith, 
and alienating the heart from charity. 

\\'e do not mean to censure a spirit of en- 

quiry% UiUr to impress earnestness in the solution 

i>t da\)cuUie!k« l\ i«s iiK^tsod, of the very essence 

i^'au r«ijuiiu\g miuJ frtvly to start doubts, as 

w u s>i A K\iin>«Hl jaiJ ciu%hiened age rationally 

h\ *.\ivc ihowv, i^n ihi> piuut, we are quite of 

tW \w\i\\u\\\ <%] a i*^u^d old di^inet that ** nothing 

fv v,> ^svi^iHih a> rhai which is ceitiun aAer doubts.'' 

\\\u *N»inp«J'«^ <^'en with tlie lan^r period of 

,s >t^:>t>u> hghi and information, how &r superior 

>\ ,Mu own I We who have the happiness to live 

^N, ih* jM^^tmt age, live when truth has had time 

^^, Kms^^ n* way through all the obstructions 

^.|»f,i|i tiarred up its passage to the heart; to 

^iii:4ve through all the obscurities which had 

U^n raised about it, to prevent its access to the 

understanding. 

If we rightly appreciate our advantages, we 
shall truly find that no country, in any age, was 
over placed in a fairer position for improvement 
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in wisdom, in piety, in happiness. A black 
cload, indeed, charged with sulphureous matter, 
for a Icxig time was suspended over our heads ; 
but, providentiaUy directed, it passed on, and 
bursting, spread conflagration over other binds. 
By the most exact retributive justice, those very 
countries in which the modem Titans first 
assaulted heaven became the first scene of 
total desolation. — In odier places we have seen 
experiments tried, new in their nature, terrible 
in their progress, and worse than fruitless in 
their results. We have seen a great nation 
endeavouring to show the world that they could 
do without Ciod. We have seen them exclude 
the Maker from his own creation ! and to com- 
plete the opposition between their own govern- 
ment, and His whom they gloried in dethroning, 
they used their impiously assumed power for 
the extermination of the species which he had 
created, for the destruction of the souls whom 
he had sent his Son to redeem, 

li^ however, in our own age, and perhaps in 
our own country, Christianity has not only been 
boldly opposed, but audaciously vilified, it has 
been only so much the more seriously examined, 
so much the more vigorously defended. If its 
truth has been questioned by some, and denied 
by others, it has been only the more carefully 
sifted, the more satis&ctorily cleared. The 
clouds in which sophistry had sought to envelope 
it are dispersed; the charges which scepticism 
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bod brought ogainst it are rqielled. The fiicts, 
arcb'likei have been strengthened by being 
trampled upon. Infidelity has done its worst, 
and by the energy of its efforts, and the failure 
of its attempts, has shown how little it could do. 
Wit, and ingenuity, and argument, have contri- 
buted each its quota to confirm the truths which 
wit, and ingenuity, and argument, had under- 
taken to subvert. Talents on the wrong side 
have elicited superior talents on the right, and 
the champions of the Gospel have beaten its 
assailants with their own weapons. Pyrrhonism 
has been beneficial, for by propagating its 
doubts it has caused them to be obviated. Even 
Atheism itself has not been without its uses, for 
by obtruding its impieties, it has brought defeat 
on the objections, and abhorrence on their abet- 
tors. Thus the enemies of our faith have done 
service to our cause, for they have not advanced 
a single charge against it which has not been 
followed by complete refutation : the shaking of 
the torch of truth has caused it to diffuse a 
clearer and stronger light. 

Let us once more resume the comparison of 
our advantages, and the use we make of them, 
with the advantages and the conduct of those 
ancient servants of Ood, in considering whom, 
perhaps, we mingle envy with our admiration. 
How fervently did these saints of the Old Tes- 
tament pant for that full blaze of light under 
which we live, and for which we are so little 
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thankful ! — **I have waited for thy salvation, 
O Lord ! ** — was the heart-felt apostrophe of a 
devout patriarch. The aged Saint who ** waited 
for the consolation of Israel, and n^turously 
sung his Nunc dimittisj** — the ancient Pro- 
phetess, who departed not from the temple, who 
desisted not from prayer day nor night ; — - the 
{either of the Baptist, who ** blessed the Lord 
Cjod of Israel that he had Tisited and redeemed 
his people *;** — how small were their advan- 
tages compared with ours I How weak is our 
foith, how freezing our gratitude, compared 
with theirs ! f — They only beheld in their 
Saviour a feeble infant ; — they had not heard, 
as we have heard, from the most undeniable 
authority, the perfections of his life, nor the 
miracles of his power, nor the works of his 
mercy, nor his triumph over death, nor his 
ascension into heaven, nor the descent of the 
Comforter. They had not witnessed a large 
portion of the globe brought within the Chris- 
tian pale, by the preaching of that Gospel, the 
dawn of which so exhilarated their overflowing 
hearts. If full beatitude is promised to them who 
have not seen and yet have believed, what will 
he the state of those who virtually have seen 
and yet have not believed ? 

Had any patriarch or saint, who was per- 
mitted only some rare and transient glimpses of 

• Luke, i. t Luke, ii. 
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the promised bleM»ing, l)oen allowed^ in pro- 
phetic viNiotiy to penetrate through the long 
vinta of AgeN| which lay in remote futurity before 
him — had he been awked, if hi» power concur- 
red with l)i» choicci in what age and in what 
nation he would have wiiihed hin lot an^igned 
him — i« it not more than probable that he 
would hove replied — in ghkat nitiTAiN, is 

THR BKCHNNINO 07 THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TUIIY I 

May we not venture to a^Hert, that there are 
at thiN moment, on the whole, more helpn and 
fewer hinderancen to the operation of Chrbtian 
piety than at any preceding period ? May we 
not aNMcrt, that at no time ham the genuine reli- 
gion of the GoMpel been more precisely deflned, 
more completi)ty Ntript of human invention*, 
more purified from philosophical infuMion* on 
one hand, and on the other more cleared from 
iuperNtitiouM perverMiouM, fanatical intemperance, 
and debasing asNociationN ? "J'hat there still ex- 
ist among us philosophists and fanatics, not a 
few, we are far from denying; but neither is 
the distortion of faith in the one party nor its 
subversion in the other the ))revailing character ; 
good sense and right-mindedness predominate 
in our general views of Christianity. 

If it be objected that there is a very powerful 
aid wanting to the confirmation of our faith, 
which the age of the apostles presented — that 
of miraculous gifts — the obvions answer is, that 
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if they have ceased, it is because they have fully 
answered the end for which they were conferred ; 
and is not the withdrawing of these extraordi- 
nary endowments more than compensated by 
the fulfilment of so many of the prophecies of 
the New Testament, and the anticipation of the 
near iqiproach of others, yet unaccomplished ? 
In the mean time, have we not the perpetual at- 
testation of those living miracles, the unaltered 
state of the Jewish Church, and the frequent 
internal renovation of the human heart ? 

There is not a more striking feature in the 
character of the Royal Psalmist than the fer- 
vent and reiterated expressions of his love and 
adoiiration of the Holy Scriptures. In what a 
variety of rapturous strains does he pour out the 
overflowings of his ardent soul ! — " Oh, how 
I love thy law ! — Thy word is a lamp to my 
feet — Oh, teach me thy statutes ! Thy words 
have I hid witliin my heart — Open thou mine 
eyes, that I may see the wondrous things of thy 
law ! ** — To give a full view of his afiectionate 
efiusions, would be to transcribe the larger por- 
tion of the Psalms. To paraphrase his words, 
would be to dilute essential spirit. 

Let us pause a moment, and while we admire 
this holy fervency, let us blush at our own in- 
gratitude for advantages so superior ; let us la- 
ment our own want of spiritual sensibility. Let 
us be humbled at the reflection, how very small 
was the portion of Scriptures with which David 
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jcqwainufd ! Hoir compwatively little did 
he kiio«r of cluit DiTiiie book ; yet what holy 
triQsport WHS Idmlled by that little ! He knew 
^scarcely naore than the Pentateuch, and one or 
two coQCiemporary prophets. Then let us turn 
our ereii to the iiill rereUtioo onder which we 
IiYe» and be gracefol for the meridian splen- 
dour. 

Had Da^id seen, as we see, the predictions of 
die later prophetical writms, those of Isaiah es- 
pedklly* to say nochmg of his own, fulfilled — 
had he seen, as we have seen, thdr glorious 
accomplishment in the New Testament — the 
incaroatioQ and resurrection of Christ, the ple- 
nary gift of the Holy Spirit, the fulfilment of 
typek the snbstantiatioo of shadows, the solution 
of figures, the destnictioo of Jqmsalcm, the wide 
propagatioo of the ererlasdng Gospd, and that 
in ixr more tongues than weie heard on the day 
of Pentecost — had he seen a BiUe in erery 
cottage — a little seminary of Christian institu- 
tion in ercrj vOlage — had he behdd the firm 
establishmoit of the Christian Churdi, noloi^per 
opposed but supported by secular powers, after 
having conquered opposition by weapons purdy 
spiritual — had he seen a standing ministry con- 
tinued in a regular succession firom the age of 
the apostles to the present hour — had he seen, 
in addition to these domestic blessings, En^and 
emancipating Africa and evangelizing Indian 
^■•iinmeroe ^reading her sails to promote civil- 
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isadcMi, and Christiaiiit^ elevating civilisation 
and sanctifying commerce — had the Royal 
Saint witnessed this combination of mercies in 
one single country, what had his feelings been ? 

He who so passionately exclaimed, ** Oh, how 
amiable are thy dwellings, thou Lord of Hosts ! 
— my soul hath a desire and longing to enter 
into the courts of the Lord — blessed are they 
that dwell in thine house — one day in thy 
courts is better than a thousand — one thing 
have I desired of the Lord, that I may dwell in 
the house of the Lord all the days of my life, to 
behold the fidr beauty of the Lord, and to visit 
his temple " — this conqueror of the heathen, 
this denouncer of felse gods, this chosen mon- 
arch of the chosen people, this fervent lover of 
the devotions of the Sanctuary, this hallowed 
poet of Sion, this noble contributor to our public 
worship, this man after God's own heart, was 
not permitted to build one single church — we, 
in England alone, possess ten thousand. 

But some may say, the apostles had superna- 
tural supports, which are withheld from us. 
Their supports were doubtless proportioned to 
the fervency of their &ith, and to the extraor- 
dinary emergencies on which they were called 
out to act. But as we had occasion to remark 
in a former chapter, these assistances seem to 
be reserved for occasions to which we are not 
called ; and to be dispensed to them for others 
rather than for themselves. We do not find that 
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ihcy who coold care diseMes were exempt frGPin 
giiffertng tbem ; that thej who coald rai<^ others 
from the dead escaped a violent death tbem- 
•eWes* We do not find that the aids aflbrded 
them were given to extinguish their natural 
feelings to lighten their hardens to re-j^ 
them from the ricissitudes of a painfol life, from 
poverty or iorrowf from calumny at disgrace. 
Though Saint Paul converted the Fliilippian 
gaoler, he had nevertheless been his prisoner; 
though he had been the instrument of making 
** saints even in Cssar^s household,'' he was not 
delivered from perishing by Cesar's sword« 

It does ncA appear that in their ordinaiy 
transactions they had the assistance of more 
than the ordinary operations of the Spirit 
These, blessed be Almighty Goodness ! are not 
limited to prophets or apostles, but promised to 
all sincere believers to the end of the worid ; 
communicated in a measure proportioned to 
their faith, and accommodated to their exigen* 
cies. The treasures of grace, unlike all other 
treasures, are not to be exhausted by using ; but 
like the multiplication of the loaves, more is lefi 
to be gathered up after the gift is used than 
was imparted in the first instance. 
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CHAR XXII. 

COKC:i.USIOV. CUBSORT KHQUIRT INTO SOME OF 

^RE CAUSES WHICH IMPEDE GEHERAI« IMPROVB- 



If we, in this &yoared coontiy, and at this 
fiiToared period, are not as internally happy as 
we ace ootwaidly prosperous; if we do not 
reac^ that elevation in piety, if we do not exhi- 
iHt that consistency of character, which, from 
the advantages of oor position might be ex- 
pected; if innumerable providential distinctions 
are conferred without being proportionally im» 
proved ; if we are rgoiciog for public blessings 
without so profiting by them, as to make ad- 
^aocement in private virtue andpersonal religion; 
— should we not diligently enquire in what 
particulars our deficiencies chiefly consist^ what 
are the obstrucdons which especially impede our 
progress ? And will a short digression, with a 
view to this enquiry, be considered as too wide 
a dqKuture fi'om the general subject ? 

Tliat middle course which die lukewarm 
Christian takes, he takes partly because it 
seems to carry widi it many present advantages 
which the geniune Christian loses. This mea- 
sured conduct obtains for him that general 
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popularity^ the desire of Which is his main 
spring of action. He secures the friendship of 
worldly men because he can accommodate his 
taste to their conversation, and bend his views to 
their practices* As he is not profligate^ tlie 
pious, who are naturally candid, judge him 
favourably, and entertain hopes of his becoming 
all they wish ; so that he unites the credit of 
their good opinion with the pleasure derived 
from the society of the others* A neutral cha- 
racter thus converts every thing to his own profit, 
avoids the suspicion attached to saints, and the 
disgrace inseparable from sinners* To disoblige 
the world is, upon his principles, a price almost 
too high for the purchase of heaven itself* Is it 
not doubtful whether he who accounts it so easy 
a matter to be a Christian is a Christian in 
reality ? To such an one, indeed, it is as easy 
as it i« pleasant, to reclcon upon heaven ; but 
can any, without faith and without patience, be 
followers of them who, << through faith and 
patience, inherit the promises ? '' 

The truth is, mere men of the world do not 
conceive a very formidable opinion of the real 
evil of sin ; they think slightly of it, because it 
is so common ; they even think almost favour- 
ably, at least they think charitably of it, when 
they see that even good men are not altogether 
exempt from it* From carelessness, or an erro- 
neous kindness, they entertain a tender opinion 
of what they perceive to be a constant attendant 
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on haman nature ; tbey plead in its 
the mercy of Gkxl, the weakness of man, the 
power of temptation, the strength of the passions ; 
and are apt to construe a strict judgment on the 
thing into an uncharitable harshness on the man* 
For this ferbearance thev expect to be paid in 
kind, to be paid with interest; for thi»r very 
charity is usurious. The least religious, how- 
ever, often resent keenlv those crimes which 
oflend against society; of sins which afiect their 
own interest thev are the most forward to sedi 
legal redress. But they do not feel that some 
of the worst corruptions are of a spiritual nature; 
and to those which only oSend God, they never 
:^ow themselves tenderly alive. 

But if they were brought to entertain just 
notions of the glorious majesty of God, diey 
would soon learn to see how sin dishonours it; 
MHT could an adequate view of his unspeakable 
holiness fidl of leading them to a diorough 
hatred of every thing which is in direct opposi* 
tioD to it. If, however, their own impure vision 
prevents them from perceiving how deeply sin 
must oflfend the infinite purity of God, they 
might at least be awfully convinced of its mali^ 
nant nature, by contemplating the wide and 
lasting ravages it has made among the human 
race. That can be no inconsiderable evil which 
has been perpetuating itself and entailing misery 
on its perp^rators for nearly six thousand 
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a liwia^ frith ; we m^ be right in our opinioiis, 
without any coidial co n c ur rence of the hearty or 
any obedient subjugation of the win ; wemsjrbe 
reguhu* in the fixnns of derotion, and irreguhr 
in our pas»on&. We m^ be temperate in what 
regards the ammal appetites, and intemperate in 
the indu^jence of evQ tempers. We may be 
proud of our own orthod<izy, while we ridicule 
a serious spirit in another professor of the same 
opinions. We may maintain a customary habit 
of pn^er, while we aie destitute of that spirit 
without whidi prayer is unaTailable. May not 
some pray without in^olnng the mediation of 
the great Intercessor? May he not say to 
some now, as he said to his disciples, Hiiherio 
ye have asked noAing in my name. We do not 
mean so invoking him as to round the closii^ 
period with his name, but so regarding him, as 
to make him the general medium of our into*- 
course with heaven. 

And is it not an increasing evil^ that there 
seems to prevail among some a habit, so to 
speak, of generalising religion, of melting down 
the peculiar principles of Christiani^, till its 
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come out of the crucible without any distinctive 
character ? A fundamental doctrine of our re- 
ligion is, with many, grown not only into disuse 
^ but discredit. But unless a man can seriously 
say that his natural powers are fully eflfectual 
for his practical duties; that he is nnifbrmly 
>^i^ cc 2 
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able of himself to pursue the right which he 
approves, and to avoid the wrong which he 
condemns ; and to surmount the evil which he 
laments, and to resist the temptations which he 
feels ; it should seem that he ought in reason to 
be deeply thankful for that divine aid which the 
Gospel promises, and on which St Paul des- 
cants with such perpetual emphasis ; that he 
ought gladly to implore its communication by 
the means prescribed by this great Apostle* 

If a man does not set up on his own strength; 
if he cannot live upon his own resources ; if he 
finds that his good intentions are often frus- 
trated, his firmest purposes forgotten, his best 
resolutions broken ; if he feels that he cannot 
change his own heart ; if he believes that there 
is a real spiritual assistance offered, and that 
the communication of this aid is promised to 
fervent prayer; it should seem to follow, as a 
necessary consequence, that this interior senti- 
ment would lower his opinion of himself, change 
his notions of the Divine character, diminish his 
feeling of self-dependence, loosen his attach- 
ment to sense, make him more indifferent to 
human opinion, and more solicitous for the &« 
vour of God. This humbling, yet elevating in- 
tercourse with heaven would seem to convince 
him feelingly, that of himself he can do no 
nothing, that human estimation can confer no 
intrinsic value, because it cannot make us what 
we are not; and that we are in reality only 
what we are in the sight of God. 
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There is uwdier cause wbSkAt hurts die m» 
tanests of rdigioii. Injorioos names are red- 
procdlj gnren to the most imperioos duties; 
parties take difibneot sicles, and match them 
each agaiust the other, as if thej were opposite 
interests. But no power cf xeards can alter the 
nature of /il^f^g^s. Good wcnrks are not Poperj ; 
nor is Cuth Methodism. Yet, is not a spiritual 
lit^tion Tigoroosly carried oo between two 
principles;, both of iriiich are of the Tery essence 
of the Gospel, and bound up therein in the 
most intimate and indisscdaUe union ? Let us 
not reject a truth because it is misrepresented 
hj those who do not understand it. We know 
that a learned Bishop was condemned bj an 
%norant Pope for propagating no wtHse a he* 
re^ than that there were Antipodes. 

Many, agaio, desire to be religious, but suffer 
the desire to die awaj widKxit any eSMrt to 
substantiate it ; without any cordial adoption of 
the means which might produce the eflect. Yet, 
with this inoperative de»res, the languid Chris* 
tian quiets conscience, and is satisfied with re* 
farrir^ to tins unproductiTe wish as an evidence 
of his sincerity. — The eflSect is sbnilar to that cf 
a deceitfid anodyne which lulls pain without re* 
moring its cause. There are those who may be 
said to swallow religion as something whidi 
they are told it b their duty to tahr in order to 
do them good. They therefore receire it in the 
lump^ and then dismiss it ErcMn their thoughts 

cc S - 
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as a thing done. It is no wonder if the success 
is proportioned to the measure. But would 
the Aposde iiave so strenuously insisted on the 
necessity of being " renewed from day to day^' 
if there were any d^nite day in which it, coiild 
be affirmed that the work bad been accom- 
plished ? And can any thing short of su«h ac- 
complishment justify us in desisting to press 
forward after it ? 

If then we would embrace Christianity as a 
Kfe-giving principle^ we must examine it ana- 
lytically, we must resolve it into the several 
parts of which it is compounded, instead of con- 
sidering it as a nostrum, the effect of which is 
to be produced by our ignorance of the ingre- 
dients of which it is made up. To subscribe 
articles of faith without knowing what conse- 
quences they involve — to be satisfied with hav- 
ing them propounded, without eutering into the 
spirit of our obligation to obey them — to ac- 
knowledge their truth, without examining our 
own interest in them, is not only to be an im- 
perfect but an irrational Christian. 

While the political and moral improvement 
of the world around us seems, in many respects^ 
to be consentaneously advancing, let not us^ of 
this highly distinguished land, frustrate the 
grand objects which we have been the honoured 
instruments of establishing. Britain presents a 
spectacle, on which, if the world ga^ea with 
an admiring^ it will gaze also with a scruti- 
nising eye. Those whom we have served and 
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saved mQ jealoasfy enquire — for die obliged 
are not the lost pryiag — whedter we live up 
to dte h^ tooe we assume ? — whether we obejr 
die Goqpd we extol? — whedier we are reli- 
gKNis in person or b; prm^ ? — wh^her all who 
dispene dte Scriptures read them ? — May not 
the critical obserrer be inclined to parody the 
interrogatories of our Apostle to the c»isorioiis 
Jews * : — Hmhi that sajest another should not 
swear, art thou guilty of pro&ne levity ? — 
Tboa that sayest a man should ke^ the sixth 
and seventh ooaunandments, dost thou shrink 
from duelling and libertinism? — Thou, who 
h<Jdest out a &ir exarapie in attending the so- 
lemnities of the Sunday moniing's worship, dost 
dwu atteid likewise the unhallowed festivities 
f>f the evKiing? — Thou that art valiant in the 
field, art thon also " valiant for the truth ?" — 
Thou who, professing " pure religion and un- 
de61ed," visilest the btherless and widow with 
thy purse, dost Ukhi keep thyself " unspotted 
from the world 7" — Let it be observed that 
these are hypothetical questions, not rash accu- 



The poUic munificence and private bounties 
of this age and country have outgone all ex- 
ample. An almost boundless benevoleuce has 
annihiiated ail distinction of religion ani' 
part V, of country and ofcolour; no d'lSkrea 
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opinion^ no amirnrteiy nf feeling him chi-ckeil iu 
nnUn%\nh\n^^^f\mTtk^^im^ liAActiiUeil ii««r<l6fiifl«me« 
No olij<!(!t M too tii»t for itii f(rft«i)if tunie m loo 
fiilfiiita Utr iu «it<9fttfon« 'Jlie niornl «ft«rf(i6A 
of ilie c<niniry linte ki^pi puce with the niiWUkty 
am\ (Hiliticfth Ctmriiy^ Un7^ Sinn tMrefi iniimately 
iM7ftni!('(i)4l with religiofiy iin<l we tnfiy hofi« it i« 
to the gnmth of tho liiiter (irfnciplef timt we ere 
to «»€rilK9 the fimrter pnu^ticnl crffect 

It refrmitm with un io gire Mihutmitiiit pro</f 
ihiit the right prAciico hdn fl<iwe<l from the true 
principle* f^et uft never give occfMion t<; the 
niefnl^em <;f iinoth<^ church t<i infer th«i even 
Pn;teftiiint» Are not prftcticiilly Aven»e from the 
purchase d' indulifntcvi, I^et u« n<;t give them 
the friighteftt caum for imputing t<; Any <7f our 
Act« of t^eneficence A npirit of c<nnmutAti<m« 
Let them not m^ that Mihriety^ purity^ And neM^ 
control^ Are c<m»idere<l hy Any </f u« a* mimyr 
itAtuteii in the (/hri/itiAn code \ let it not lie imid 
UiAt perMitiAi holineAfr \n lAid MAlee|i by the mnAh^ 
ing hlAndifthmentu of liberAl pr<rfeMi<m \ tiy the 
midApplled tenderncM of CAn<lid cimntructiim } 
tiy A tolerAtimi which juntifieii the ddng much 
tliAt ift not right ourftelven^ hecAui^e we make 
Urge AlhiwAnc^A f<;r whAtever \n wrong in others* 
To judge chAritAlily i« n ChrintiAti precept \ but 
religion no more permiti^ u» to judge fAlnely 
tliAU to ACt cenfturAb]y« T<i the Affluent it U 
chenper^ And to the inC/<ynfti<lerAte it i* rAftier^ to 
relieve other* tlmn to deny them»elve»« l^ei 
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tbem remember, however, that though to give 
liberally is nobly right, yet to act consistently 
is indispensably requisite, if we would make 
that which is in itself right acceptable to God ; 
and let even the most benevolent never fail to 
reflect, that nothing can swell the tide of charity 
to its full flow but self-denial. 

If some among us were to make their public 
bounties the measure of their domestic conduct 
it would be setting up for themselves a high 
practical standard ; yet it might be fair to make 
it so. Such liberal persons might do well to 
consider how far, in every subscription they 
pay, they do not give a sort of public pledge 
of their general practice ; and how far, in order 
to be honest, they are not bound to redeem the 
deposit by their general correctness. Is it not 
a species of deceit to appear better than we are? 
And do we not virtually practise this deceit when 
our self-government is obviously not of a piece 
with our liberality ? 

Do we then undervalue charity? God for- 
bid. Charity is a grace so peculiarly Christian, 
that it is said to have been practised in those 
countries only where Revelation has been en- 
joyed either by possession or tradition. Of the 
historians of ancient times who have transmitted 
to us the fame of their military skill, their 
political glory, their literary talents, their public 
spirit, or domestic virtues, none have made any 
mention of their charitable institutions ; — nona 
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have made any mention of a great nation re- 
ceiving into it8 bo^om^ in the moment of immi* 
nent danger, of foreign war, and pressing 
domestic distress, myriads of exiles from the 
enemy's country ; —^ of their receiving and sup« 
porting thousands upon thousands of the priest*- 
hood of a religion so hostile to their own as 
scarcely to allow them to believe that there was 
salvation for their benefactors. 

Benevolence is the most lovely associate of 
the other Christian virtues* We mistake only 
when we adopt her as their substitute. Excel- 
lence in this grand article is so far from pro- 
curing a dispensation from the other graces of 
piety, that ihe only raises the demand for their 
loftier exercise. In the Christian race, however, 
the fleeter virtue must not slacken her speed 
lest her competitors should be distanced. No ; 
the lagging attributes must quicken theirs. 

We truit that we have not, in any part of this 
little work, attempted to degrade human reason* 
Is it degrading any quality or faculty to assign 
to it its proper place, to ascribe to it its precise 
value? Reason and religion accord as com- 
pletely in practice as in principle ; and is it not 
a subject of gratitude to Ood, that as there ia 
nothing in Christian belief, so there is nothing 
in Christian practice, but what is consonant to 
views purely rational. Every disorder, irregu« 
larity, and excess, which religion prohibits, is 
as contrary to our comfort, health, and happi- 
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liera^ as it is &tal to our eternal interests, 
and should be equally avoided on the ground of 
natural and spiritual ju<%ment« — Nay, if Chris-* 
tians are accused by the infidel of selfish motives, 
in obeying God for their own interest, is there 
not more absurdity ia disobeying Him, when, 
by so doings we forfeit every thing which ^ 
well-directed self>love would show to be our 
h^hest advantage, and which common sense, 
human prudence, worldly wisdom, would teach 
us to pursue. 

Saint Paul combats all those partialities of 
judgment which arise irom the understanding 
submitting itself to the will, fipom conviction 
yielding to inclination. As it was the truth of 
the principle, the rectitude of the act, which 
determined his judgment, so we read him to 
litde purpose, if the same qualities do not also 
determine ours. But men submit to unex- 
amined predilections ; they do not allow them- 
selves to be convinced of any thing with which 
they are not first pleased. Practical errors are 
rarely adopted from conviction, but almost al- 
ways firom inclination. 

Our Apostle firequendy includes " lovers of 
their ownselves" in his catalogue of grievous 
offenders. He considers selfishness as a state 
of mind inconsistent with Christianity. No 
other religion, indeed, had ever shown that it 
was sinfiil; no other had eyer taught its fi>l- 
lowers to resist it ; no other had fiimished armr 
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against it, had enabled its disciples to conquer 
it Yet may we not venture to assert, that 
among the prominent faults of this our age is a 
growing selfishness: — we mean not that sul* 
len selfishness which used to display itself 
in penurious habits, in shabby parsimony, and 
a sordid frugality; which received part of its 
punishment in the self-inflicted severities of its 
votary, and part in the discredit and contempt 
which attended it. But we mean that luxu- 
rious selfishness which has its own gradficap- 
tion in the vanity it indulges; and its own 
reward in the envy which it secretly awakens, 
in the admiration which it openly excites. 

The tide of an increased and increasing dis- 
sipation, gorgeous, costly, and voluptuous be- 
yond all precedent, has swept away the mounds 
and ramparts within which prudence in expense, 
and sobriety in manners, had heretofore con- 
fined it. Strange ! that fiushion and custom, 
and the example of others, are brought forward 
as a vindication by beings who know they must 
be themselves individually responsible for the 
errors and the sins into which they are plunged 
by imitation, as well as by original evil. Num" 
bers are pleaded as a valid apology for being 
carried headlong down the torrent. But have 
we ever heard that the plague was thought a 
slighter distemper from the greatness of the 
numbers infected ? On the contrary, is not the 
extent of the ravage its most alarn^ing sjrmptom ? 
And b not the weekly diminution in the num- 



hen poMidj Tt^pHsterwJ »> tbe onlr dgnal rfre* 
tttmiag heaMi ? 

God haii bieyt/td tlie late vaparaJkksd exer- 
tioDS of dbk cx^urxtrr « itL j» pr^jporUosis^ ^uo- 
oeitf. HofKHir and glarr crcmu our laxKL But 
boDom- jod glory «re liot primary btars, dAejr 
borrov tbeir lubtre frouu iJbtat uoaKKtal prtn- 
dple wfaSdb k tl^ jbuutauj of ^11 JBond Uluflii- 
nadoiu — Let a« bear Jm ixtixKi^ di^it tQ be 
prospetom without piety, or jojf uJ witbout gra^ 
titode, or tbankful without r^f^ei^taijce, or peoi^ 
tent without aszteudineiit^ k to forfkk tbe &your 
of HiJf from wboni aU protjperity fc derived* — 
We aie told in ibe omelets of God, that tbe 
corropCaoQs of an jrrt;ligiou« imtioa converted 
blefisiDgi* into iiin«, wb<^ ^ pride and abundatice 
of ifdieaew ** were tbe ongrateful returofi; for 
^ fuhiess of brt^d,** 

Tboagb we no longer perceive that open 
alienatioo from God, ^o apparent in tbe com* 
menceoient of tbe French Kevoluijon, jet do 
we perofijve thut return to Him which the re- 
storation of our proq>erity demands ? Has the 
design of the Almighty, in visiting us with the 
calamities of a protracted war, been answered 
by a renunciatitm of tbe sins for which it was 
sent? Has his goodness, in putting a happy 
period to these calamities, been practically ac- 
knowledged? — acknowledged, not merely by 
the public recognition of a wisely appointed day, 
but by a visible reformation of our habits and 
manners? 
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We are now most imperatively called npoa 
to give unequivocal proof that our devotion in 
the late twenty years* succession of national fasts 
had some meaning in it beyond the bare com-« 
pliance with authority, beyond the mere impulse 
of terror. Let it not be inferred) from any 
apparent slackness of principle, that ours was 
the prayer of nature for reliefi more than of 
grace for pardon ; the cry for escape from dan* 
ger, rather than for deliverance from sin. 

As Ood has abundantly granted us all the 
temporal blessings for which we then solicited, 
let us give full proof that our petitions were 
spiritual as well as political; as He, in pity, 
has withdrawn the anger of his chastisements^ 
let us, in gratitude, take awny the provocation 
of our offences. He has long tried us with 
corrections ; he is now trying us with mercies.' 
If, as we are told, when his judgments are in the 
earth, we should learn righteousness, what 
should we not learn, what should we not prac- 
tise, when blessings are accumulated upon us «— 
blessings, more multiplied in their number, more 
ample in their extent, more valuable in their 
nature, more fraught with present advantages, 
more calculated for our eternal good, than ever 
were experienced by our ancestors in any period 
of our history ? 

Let us not triumphantly compare ourselves 
with worse nations, unless we knew what use 
they would have made of. mercies which we 
have neglected ; let us not glory in our supe* 
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riority to countries who have had to plead a bad 
government and a worse religion. To be better 
than those who are bad is a low superiority 
now, and will not be admitted as a reason for 
our acquittal hereafter. Corrupt Tyre, pro- 
fligate Zidon, whose extinction the prophet 
Ezekiel had predicted in the most portentous 
menaces, were pronounced by Infinite CompaS" 
sion to be far less criminal than the instructed 
people to whom the pathetic admonition was 
addressed. If blindness and ignorance might be 
offered as a plea for those heathen cities, what 
should extenuate the guilt of the enlightened 
regions of Galilee ? 

It was on the most solemn of all occasions, 
that of a description of the general resurrection, 
that St Paul breaks in on his own awful dis- 
cussion, to suggest the " corruption of manners " 
inseparable from ^^ evil communications." Does 
it not give an alarming idea of his serious view 
of the subject, that he should so intimately con- 
nect it with the immediate concerns of the eter- 
nal world ? Can we safely separate a cause and 
a consequence which he has so indissolubly 
joined ? 

As the joy felt by the patriarchal family in 
the ark, when the bird of Peace, with its sym- 
bol in her mouth, returned to this little rem- 
nant of an annihilated world — such, in its kind, 
was the joy experienced when the voice of the 
charmer was recently heard on our shores, and 
throughout an almost descdated quarter of the 
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globe. But let notour own country forget that 
this peace, so fervently desired, and so gra^- 
ciously accorded, may, by our neglecting to 
improve the blessings, become more fatally and 
irretrievably injurious than that state of hosti- 
lity which we have so long and so justly de- 
plored. Let us not forget that the shutting of 
the gates of the temple of Janus, by opening 
those of Paris, may only have changed the 
nature, while it has deteriorated the character, 
of the warfare. 

What incantation is there in the name of 
Peace that could, as by the touch of a magician's 
wand, produce at once a total revolution in the 
character of a people, and in our opinion of 
them ? What charm is there in a iound that 
could so transform a great nation, abandoned 
for a quarter of a century to boundless vice, and 
avowed infidelity, as to render familiar inter* 
course with them profitable, or their society even 
safe ; which could instantaneously convert this 
scene of alarm into a scene of irresistible attrac- 
tion •— - could cause nt once this land of terror 
to be desired as impatiently, and sought as 
impetuously, as if it had been the Land of 
Promise ? 

Will the borrowed glory, or rather the stolen 
renown, arising from pilfered pictures, or plun* 
dered statues — will the splendour of public 
buildings, buildings cemented with the blood of 
millions *- will all the works of art, however ex- 
quisite, atone for the degradation of the humaii| 
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and it may be almost said, the extinction of the 
Christian character ? Will marbles, and paint* 
ings, and edifices expiate the utter contempt 
of morality, with all the other still lingering 
effects of the legal abolition of Christianity and 
tlie public disavowal of God ? Will the flower 
of England, the promising sons and blooming 
daughters of our nobles and our gentry, veap 
a measure of improvement from these exhibitions 
of genius which may be likely to compensate 
for the pernicious associations with which they 
may be accompanied ? 

Have we forgotten, that the mother of the 
fine arts, licentious Greece, injured Rome in her 
vital interests, her character, her honour, and 
her principles, more irretrievably than all her 
losses during her military conflict with them 
had done ? — that this great people, the England 
of antiquity, never lost sight of her true gran- 
deur, never sacrificed her superiority, but when 
she stooped to imitate the vices, to adopt the 
manners, and to import the philosophy of the 
vanquished enemy ; and, in short, that Greece 
amply revenged herself on her conqueror by a 
contact, which communicated an inextinguish- 
able moral contagion ? 

To revert to a remoter and a higher source,— 
did not the chosen people of God suffer more 
essentially in their most important interests, by 
their familiar communications, after their con- 

voL. X. n D 
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qu^ti wiih th« poUut«d C«niiiinUt)i» thMi In their 
\i>v\$ 9XkA if^vWiM^ WArtbi*^ with them ? 

L«t w^X th0«« ui^'^^Miry «ni|u)rit>« Ih» iH^untrued 
\nh> \h» \^M^/t\^^^$|^ of vulgnr pi^^jmllce, be Inter- 
prvt«i\ intti th« unehrUtUn wUh ta perpetuate 
«n ui\)n«tiA«ble aver»iun to a niitliini beenusci 
they hiive been t^ur )H4ita'Al enemie«. We feel 
iktk ^^vp% like the Ci\rthA)Jtlnian &theri tn entAll 
our own hfttretl on our ott^prinpti to nmke our 
po«ter)tjf vow Intermlimble ho«tility to a peoplei 
beeAU«e their pi^edeeemtom hnve suflfereil by 
them» We hnve no witih lo perulMt h) pemonnl 
«ltenAtli)n tVom m\y eountryi eHi^eelnlly ft*oin 
onei whteh Dlvhte Pi^ovldenee han made our 
neiire«t neltrhbour* It woulU be e^unlly weak 
M\i\ wlekecl% 

But nmy we not ventm^ei with aU diffldenoe^ 
to auk. nhould not thet^ be a little »>paee allowed 
themi after their deep pollutloui to perform that 
quarantine, whleh even our Mhlpn are obll|(ed to 
undergo befui^e we reeelve them on our own 
nhoreH ? May we not (\trther amk. in the prenent 
Inntaneei Ifi \)y plunging into the infection on 
theirtii we do not fearl\)lly aggravate their peril 
of the peHtilence? 

In thewe obMervatlouM we are oonHelous of 
wandering into Illimitable toplodi — toplcM which 
may appear irrelevant to our general object. 
It Ih fit we ihould reitume that objeoti and clraw 
to A eloHe, 

Let UM obnerve. lor our own Unltatloiii that 
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mha^ Seutol Pxd rrfijcfai be cslkd to do^ or to 
sdiS^r. BO. cbe mfiemndBiie stages to Ins fizial resly 
he kiBew qcm:, dot vis lie solkxtoos to koovr. 
Off ooe diis^ fee was assiEredL diat a dsr ni 
ooccin^ wibezs^ wiidtevvfl now appeared BBTste- 
rioa% winiLd be ocade dear. Wkcie others oolj 
kMktw ISm €€ whaca tber had JbaBrdg he knev 
.ffin ia w{i£2CB Eie &e££^sx^ He desbed no odber 
grocmd cfmrAfctBCc:. AH those supenor ogo- 
cons^ CB vhfldt his heart vas ad^ hj bejood 
the grave; hj is the hands of Him feo vhooi he 
had tnKSicd aE whxh he arcDccted Taloabfe. 
The sooi viikh he had commitlBd to his Sa- 
TKfOT^ he knew that this S aiiour '^ was able to 
pH!A e iie agazEist that daj.* SvaQowed op in 
the grandeor of the thoogbt, he de>ie gai d s the 
coBiiDoo ibrras of ^leech, and leaves it to his 
firiend to ssipplT what was rather Dnderstood dian 
expressed — ickat daisfi he wt&rmim 

If it is ^tofij^mg that any should disbelieve 
a rd^ioo which has such onparalkied attest* 
atioiB to its truth, as the religioQ which Saint 
PboI preached, is it not far more *gi«iWK9iig 
thal^ professiDg not to have any doabt of its 
truth, anj should oootinoe to live as if thej be- 
lieved it to be l^ke; thatanj shoold live withcMut 
habctoal reference to thai dm^ to which his 
writlugs so rcpeatedW' point, vnthoot laboorin^ 
after a practical conviction of that paramoont 
doctrine on which he so imweariedlj descant^ 
the boiefits of the death of 

D D 2 
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Tbi« doctrine pur ^poKtle hwit beyond ell 
other writeriiy irrefragably proved to be the only 
argument of reel efficacy against our own fear of 
death. All the reasonings of philosophy! all the 
motives drawn from natural religioUf all the 
self-complacent retrospection of our own virtues^ 
afford no substantial support against it. Thin 
great doctrine, as the apostle also repeatedly 
provesi supplies the only principle which can set 
us above the sorrows of life. Mere moral sen* 
timent often raises us above the grosser corrup- 
tions of sense, but it does not raise us above the 
entanglements of the world ; it does not lift us 
above perpleiung fears and anxious solicitudes s 
it does not raise us above the agitations of de- 
sire; it does not rescue us from the doubts and 
barassings of an unsettled mind; it does not 
deliver us from the pangs of an awakened coo* 
science. A mere moral taste may sustain cha- 
racter and support credit, but it does not produce 
present holiness, nor peace, nor a hope full of 
immortality. It communicates neither strength 
to obey, nor power to resist, nor a heart to love, 
nor a will to serve. 

Let us then study, with holy Paul, that Gos- 
pel, wherein the true secret of happiness^ as 
well OM Uie great mystery of godliness, is revealed# 
Our Divine Teacher does not say readf but 
gearch the Scriptures* Its doctrines are of ever- 
bsting interest. All the great objects of his- 
tory Lose their value, as through the lapse of 
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time they recede farther from us ; but those of 
the book of God are commenEurate with the 
immortality of our nature. All existing circum- 
stant^s, as they relate to this world merely* 
lose their importance as they lose their no- 
vel^; they even melt in air as they pass be- 
fore us. 

While we are discussing events they cease to 
be ; while we are criticising customs they be- 
come obsolete; while we are adopting fashions 
they vanish; while we are condemning or defend- 
ing parties they change sides ; while we are coa- 
templadng feuds, opposing factions, or deploring 
revolutions, they are extinct. Of created things, 
mutability is their character at the best, brevity 
their duration at the longest. But " the word 
of the Lord endureth for ever." All that the 
heart craves, that word supplies. TAis state of 
things is all instability ; the Gospel points " to 
a city which hath foundations." Heit we have, 
beyond any other age or people, seen the kin^ 
doms of this world transferred, depopulated, 
destroyed: there we are promised a kingdom 
which cannot be moved. 

With holy Paul, then, let us take the Bible br 
the subject of our meditation, for the ground of 
our prayer, the rule of our conduct, lii^' .moiiui- 
of our hope, the standard of our faiili. Ia-i 
seriously examine whether this fiiilli i^ built 
the same eternal basis with that of the a|>ostlc, 
whose character we have been conieniplal' 
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whether we are endeavouring to erect upon it a 
superstructure of practical goodness worthy of 
the broad and sure foundation* 

Let us close our frequent reference to Saint 
Paul as a pattern for general imitation) by re- 
peating one question illustrative of those ditEet' 
ent qualities which ought to meet in every 
Christian. If the most zealous advocate for 
spirkual influences were to select, from all the 
writers of sacred antiquity, the most dbtin* 
guished champion of hb great cause, on whom 
would he fix his choice ? And if the most stre- 
nuous assertor of the duty of personal activity in 
moral virtue were to choose from all mankind 
the man who most completely exemplified thb 
character in himself, where must he search? 
Would not the two antagonists, when they met 
in the field of controversy, each in defence of his 
favourite tenet, find that they had 6xed on the 
same man, — - Paul the apostle of the Gentiles? 
If then we propose him as our model, let us not 
rest till something of the same combination be 
formed in ourselves. 

To this end let us diligently study his epistles, 
in which the great doctrines of salvation are 
amply unfolded, and the mode of its attainment 
completely detailed. In contemplating the works 
of this great master of the human mind, we more 
than perceive, vfefeel^ their applicableness to all 
times, places, circumstances, and persons ; and 
this, not only because the Word of Eternal 
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Life is always the same, but because the human 
heart, which that Word reveals to itself, is still 
the same also. We behold, as in a mirror, the 
fidelity, we had almost said the identity, of his 
representatioD, — face answering to face. We 
feel that we are personally interested in every 
feature he delineates. He lets us into the secrets 
of our own bosoms. He discloses to us the mo- 
tives of our own conduct. He touches the true 
springs of right and wrong, lays bare the moral 
quality of actions, brings every object to the true 
point of comparison with each other, and all to 
the genuine standard of the unerring Gospel. By 
him we are clearly taught that the same deed 
done from the desire of pleasing God, or the 
desire of popular favour, becomes as diiferent in 
the eye of relipon as any two actions in the eye 
of men. 

There we shall see also that Saint Paul 
evinced the sincerity of his eternal hopes by 
constantly preparing himself for their fruition. 
These hopes shaped his conduct, these hopes 
moulded his spirit to a resemblance of the state 
he hoped for j and he best proved his belief that 
there really was such a state, by labouring to 
acquire the dispositions which might qualify him 
for its enjoyment. Without this aim, without 
this effort, without this perseverance, his Ixiitli 
would have been fruitless, his hope delusive, Wm 
profession hypocrisy, and his " preaching vain." 

Let us image to ourselves the Saviour of tli|; 
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Wfivld holding op profeA»Jtig Cbri9lim» «• ft lit' 
ing; exfrmplificAtiiyn of \m religion $ of thai reli- 
gion which he tmight by his ik^ctrine^ and r«iified 
by hi» blood« Ijsi U9 represent him to our ifiM« 
g)nA(iofi» fiw referring to Uie litres of hi» fotlowerft 
ibr the trttib of his Word* Do ir«F not irenvble 
Hi such II re»pon»ibihi)r ? Do we not »briok 
ftimt MM^fa ft eompftri.9on ? Are we iH:fi ftlarmed 
«i the bare idea cdT bringing reproach on hi» Oof»- 
pel^ or dishonour on his name? 

Christians 1 why would you wait till yo^ arrive 
ftl heaven^ before you contribute to tbo greai 
and of erery dispensation^ — nflmelyf thai Ood 
may be fflarjfied in hin minh^ and admired in aU 
ihem thai beUcve f Even now, something iX thai 
assimilation should be taking place, which will 
be perfecte^l when " we shall see Him as He 
is,'' and which will never take place if the resem- 
blance begin not here# Beatification is only the 
finishing of the likeness* Intuition will only 
complete the transformation* 
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